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J^IAN FRANCOIS PAUL I>E GONDI, CAR. 

DINAL DE RifTZ. 

BOHN OCTODEH, 1()14> DIED 34Tn OF*AVQtJST^ l679» 

I iiAVE for Fomo time hesitated as to whether I should 
insert the life of the carilinal de Ilctz iu a book pro« 
fessitig to treat of the biography of great atatesmen, 
inasmuch as he governed no country, and never held 
any legitimate or audiorised power in that land which 
be convulsed by hia cabals. Nevertlicless, it appears to me 
that it is quite possible to be a sUteaman witlicitt being 
a minister; and if to have possessed deej^fmowledge 
and great skill in all political affairs, to uve mightily 
influenced the fate of a great nation, and »^ have ruled 
its rulers from time to time, tliougb without any recog¬ 
nised authority, be any tide to tbe name of a statesman, 
such a Utle certainly exists in the case of the cardinal 
de lletz. Voltaire, indeed, places lum as a politician 
far above his rival Mazarin ; and it is probable that h'yl 
De Itetz appeared at a later period, when the state of 
society had cast greater power into the hands of die 
people, he would either have overthrown the monarchy 
altogether, or would have made himself master of the 
chief authority in the« state. 

Jean Fr8n9oi6 Pau^ de Goodi was bom at Menu 
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mirel en Brie^ in the month of October^ l6l4; and 
every extern^ circumstance attending his situation by 
birth, and hia education in youth, might liave produced 
to France a man distinguished alike for influence, 
learning, and virtue. His family, ti^ough originally 
from Italy, had been long naturaliled in France, and 
had been marked by enjoying, at diifi^rent times, some 
of the highest dignities, civil and ecclesiastical, in that 
country. Hi* father was general of the galleys of 
France, and one of bis uncles archbishop of l^aris; so 
tlut in the church, to which the young l)e (iomU was 
•destine<l as a profmioiu he had the highest prospects 
of advancement and honour. At an early age he com* 
menced his studies, and pursued them with great 
^diligence and success,,acquiring with much facility a 
sufficient knowledge of classical literature, and U)at 
which is of mucli greater ini}H>rtancv to every one, a 
thorough acquaintana* with and aunplete mastery of 
hts native language. He was instructeil also in other 
accomplishments less fitti*d for the ecclesiastical state, 
to which lie was destined from his earliest youth, and 
became skilled in some military exercises, which only 
increasi*(l his natural inclination to an active and enter* 
prising life, and rendered a profession which was forced 
upon him more hateful in his eyes. But such inatruc* 
tions w^rc^ot all that he rn*eived; and had lie Urn 
willing tohem^fit cither by pri^tept or example, he might, 
in the irretriJahle years of youth, have profiteil by those 
lessons of viKue and bencflcence which would then have 
rendered the great talents which he undoubtedly posst^ssed 
a blessing instead of a curse to his fellow-creatures. His 
studies were conducted under the eye of one whu merited 
aiid has rei^^veil the name of saint; but even the instruc* 
tiAis of St. V'incent de Paul and the c'onstant op]>ortuuity 
of witnessing Ins virtues were ineflectnal to tame the 
wild passions, or restrain the turbulent spirit of the 
young Gondi. At an early age be commenced his 
atudit*s for tlie church, and was obliged by his parents 
to take the first ste]is iu that proifksion into which they 
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were resolved to force him^ although, a$ he himkeif 
declares^ there never was a spirit less ^clesiastically 
disposed in the universe* AUhisefforts^ however, were 
speedily turned to free himself from the restraint that 
was put upon him, and by any means tl\jit su^sted 
themselves to eJUfg himself to be legally deprived of 
the gown which l^e had assumed at the command of his 
father, and which lie was forceii by the same authority 
to retain« 

At the age of seventeen, he wrote a liistory of tlie 
conspiracy of Fiesco, which breatlies in every line the 
daring and turbulent spirit that animated the author^ 
through life; and it would ap]>ear that he took but 
little care to hold back from the public eye a work 
which was certainly calculateil to impede his entrance t 
into the churclu He soon, huwe^ employed more un« 
juKtitiahle means to cause himself to b^ stripped of the 
abhif's cassock. IIis first resource was gallantry ; and 
he set out upon a course of intrigue which well mericeil 
his dismissal from the sacral profession, for which lie 
helievesi hiinsi*ir to Im% as he really was, totally unlit. 
This was done in so jmhlic a maimer, however, that the 
" object was perceived, aiul of course frustrattsl; although 
lie continued to follow, from iiicliuHtiun, the same liber¬ 
tine course in which he had conimenee<l his career. To 
the princess de (fuiineiie he remained attached % longer 
time than to any one else ^ hut he lost ne ^iportuiiity 
of distinguishing himself by the eclat ^f some new 
intrigue, and might in any other age Iih ^ succeeded 
in his pur)K>se ; hut at that {H^riod the murals of the 
clergy of France were so relaxtnl, that even the con¬ 
tinuance of long and systematic debauchery did not 
draw down upon him that reprobation which hv ought 
to have met with. Ills next project was fiy flight W 
remove himself from parental autliority, und to marr}* 
his cousin, mademoiselle do Scepaux, who was possessed 
of considerable fortune and great {personal beauty. By 
his own account, the young lady, whose virtue seems 
to have been very quo donablc, willingly listened to bis 
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pro{k>6alB> 9nd agreed to fly ^ith him to Holland, In 
the midst of ills preparations for that purpose, however, 
his project was discovered, and he was forcibiy removed 
from the vicinity, the funds which he had gathered 
for the purpose of flight being taken away from him by 
^is elder brother. 

The n%xt means that he employed to attain the same 
end, was tli^ of scandalising the church by his re¬ 
peated duds. ^ The absurd and pernicious custom of 
duelling was at that time at its height in France, not 
having as yet been checked by the wholesome seve* 
^ity which Richelieu afterwards exercised towards it; 
and He Rets at the age of scarcely eighteen made his 
commencement in a combat of four, in which all par* 
tics were severely wounde<!. The representations and 
entreaties of his frtmn, however, prevented the con* 
sequences which nought to have ensued, and the young 
duellist was suffered to remain in the church, A 
second combat in which he was engaged shonly af¬ 
terwards did not serve any further to jiromote his 
views than the fonner, ahhotigh he to<>k care to 
station witnesses himself to give information against 
him. On the third occasion he combined dohauchery 
and ferocity together; and quarrelling with the count 
de Harcourt cm account u{ mad nine du (.diatedet, las 
mistresi, fallenged him at the theatre, and fonglU him 
the next the immediate vicinity of Fans, lie 

found, bowey^T, that il was in vain tu strugglr* against 
his fate; aipl seidng an opportunity of obtaining in ids 
profession distinction of a kind rnont calculated to 
gratify his vanity than he had at first anticipated, he 
applied himself to study more seriously, and gained 
consi<lerable reputation for caloiit and learning. 

^ A disposition, naturally quick, entorprisiiig, and dar^ 
ing, together with the disappointment consequent upon 
being forced into a profession which he detested, and 
for wdiich lu' was totally unsuifeti, produced that sort 
of reckless and volatile frame of mind which plunged 
him continually into new diifi(#^ltics, as well as led 
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him to a frequent change of pursuits and purposes'. 
The distinction which he obtained by scAt^e polemical 
writings^ in which he followed a Une which llichelieu 
had begun, soon called the attention of that great mi* 
nister, who scetpod disposed to show some favour to 
the young l)e Ottfldi* But he on his side, partly it 
would siH^iu frotn caprice, hut still more from the 
hatred etjUruined by his mistress, madams deGuimen^, 
towanls the csrdinal, <Li)ipIayed a inaniwest neglect of 
Rielieiieu’s fuv<mr, excused himself on all occasions 
from goi)ig to the PJais ('ardinal, and courted the en« 
mity of u man whom oilier people feared. Thai enmity/ 
however, was not a little dangerous, and was \rry easily 
obtained hy tho>c wlio sought it. Nor was Richelieu 
long in munifi'sting his dislike the youthful DcRetz.* 
I'liis was iucrcaheil by the perusnrbf the conspiracy of 
Fiesco« aini was still more ae^ravafctl by the rivalry 
bet^M^'U i)e Jlet/ and abhe de la MoUe, a relation and 
prutegr' of the cardiiuh Both had distinguished them¬ 
selves higiily lit '.lie Sorlxiniie, <um1 IhuIi claimed the 
higljc^^i iHinv at ihr I'nd of tUr n -i/. F/:)di?ig that 

HieheticiJ lutlP^(ed luniM'lf f.tr • » De Retz 

declares himself dial he sent to . i\ oi aouhl resign 
his pretensions to the hrst place, but that JUdu^lieu 
answm'd witli ^uch huughtinesd as to induce him to 
persevere. Whatever may lx.* the truth in^is rcBpect, 
certain it is that Uie conitist was carricil Jn to liic vote, 
and De Retz obtained the honour to WiMch he aspired 
by a majority of eighty-four voices. 

The anger of Richelieu now passed all liounds, and 
showeil itself so openly that all the relations and filends 
of De Retz became alarmed for his personal safety, and 
joined together to send him into Italy with ^11 speed. |lis 
first aboilc in that country was at Venice, but the con¬ 
sequences of his intrigues soon forced him to quit that 
city; and after making a tour in Lombardy, he betook 
himself to Rome. There a new whim seized him; and 
though he had no pretensions by nature to the character 
either of a humble a decent man, he forced lumsclf 
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to Hve ^ith ilf cency^ and in his apparel and dcTDcanour 
affected a d^ree of humility which blinded the eyes 
of the Roman court. His suite and equipages^ how¬ 
ever^ were splendid; and although head^ted to devote 
himself eotKely to the study of his profession at the 
great se^t of derical learning, he ftid not fail to find 
the means of quarrelling with the priitcc de Schomberg, 
ambassador itx>m the emperor, and more by the for^ 
bearance of thtt diplomatist than any thing else carried 
his point against him, much to the surprise and ad* 
miration of the papal court On his return to Paris, 
^which happened soon after^ he found his prospects in 
the church growing daily more flattering to his am- 
hition; and though he had not yet determined to em¬ 
brace the ecelc>iasticr»' prof(*KKton uith real zeal and 
sincerity) he did n^* absolutely renounce it, which his 
age would now have enabled him to do witliout re* 
straint. 

J)e llctz now pursued in some degret' the line of 
conduct which he iiatl followed at Rome, studying the 
greater part of tlie day, and shunning, witli some degree 
of ostentation«the gay society of the capital. His sermons 
in Paris had been already very successful, and the 
apparent reformation of his inauncrs greatly increased 
his reputation* .I'his. however, he could nut inaintuin 
for any gra^ length of time, as hU vicious habits and 
libertine character were never^o be clanged ; a‘;<l, after 
endeavouring^ rival Rieltclieu in tlir favour of Marie 
ilc Cosse, iiurcchale de .MeiUeraye, iu which he was 
unsuccessful, he laid a scheme with Ins cousin, son of 
the count de Rochepot, for the puqmsc of murdering 
the minister in the chapel of (he Dome, at the baptism 
of mademoiselle, daughter of Gaston duke of Orleans* 
An accidental circumstance prevented Uirbelieu from 
being present at the time and place first appointed ; the 
ct'remony was deferred, and before it took place the 
scheme of the conspirators had melted into air« It is 
but jt'stice, however, to De Retz to slate, that he al. 
ways through life expressed the^greatest remorse for 
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having taken any part in this project. Had thJact 
succeeded/^ he says, would^ at th|^ time^ have 
covered ns with glory ; but I would, with all my heart, 
that I had never had any share in that enterprise/* 
And he adds the remarkable words — Ancient Rome 
would have adnflred it; but it is not in that point that 
I admire ancient Rome/* • * 

The conspiracy was never discovered during the 
life of the cardinal de Richelieu, but after his death 
it was imprudently revealed by two St the accom¬ 
plices, anf) produced an unfavourable impression iu 
regard to Do Retz and his friends; for as he observes 
himself, There is nothing more stupid than to* 
make jieople believe you capable of actions wliich are 
reasonably to lie feared/^ The next umlertaking in ^ 
which he was engaged was Iesi^*CpciDus, but Bcarccly 
less criminal, in the eyes of the ggvernTnent. This 
svab the insura'Ction of the count de S^issons, to which, 
indeed, tluit prince was driven by the tyranny of 
Richelieu. De IU*tz had always (K*eu a favourite with 
rhp count ; and at length u lu^n, pressed by the Spaniards 
and the disoonU'Oted multitude which surrounded him, 
that prince detonnined to lake arm> against ihe govern- 
tnent, the young conspirator was sent for to Sedan, 
where the count had reinainctl ever since be iiacl been 
driven into exile by Kichelicu. De iletz,#on ibis 
occasion, appears (at Icajl from his owrv4!l)owing) to 
have actctl with more eircuinspixtion and prudence 
than usual, and in some dc*grec dissuaded his friend 
from the dangerous step which he was about to take. 
The advice of others, however, prevailed; and war being 
determined on, De Retz enlcred into the conspiracy witli 
the greatest zeal, and believed that at length he liad 
found the means of (deliveriDg himself, widi distinction, 
from a profession which he hated. He then laid a scheme 
for getting possession of die Bastille the moment that the 
insurrection broke out; and he carried it so far forward 
by means of various prisoners who were detained there 
under an easy imjirisonmcnt, that its success seemed 
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u^ired. But thU was not all ; with the deep-«ighted 
and cunninn policy which he displayed throughout 
life whenevCT he was called upon to stir up the people, 
he made use of some of the most amiable persons for 
the purpose of acquiring influence with a class which is 
always most i)owcrfui in moments of popular eom« 
^notion,«and was at that time vc^ extensive in the 
French capital, where long wars, a s^ero and exacting 
government, the depression of commerce, and the de¬ 
rangement ofMie finances of the state, had produced an 
immense deal of misery and destitution* The class to 
which I allude is called by De HeU himself the poor 
*trAo do 7wt And by the assistance of his aunt, 

madamc de Maignelai, he contrived to form acquaintance 
with, and afford a certain degree of assistance to, 
immense numbers of p'Arsons in that situation* Having 
assured himself aid and co-operation from these 
persons in any popular commotion, he returned once 
more to Sedan, and cntired fully into the conspiracy, 
treating %vith foreign enemies, and, in fact, committing 
every act which miglit be construal into treason against 
Ills country and his Icing* 

It was determined tliat, with the forces which were 
already in Sedan, and those which Spain was to send 
to the assistance of the count de Soissons, a battle 
was immediately to be hazarded against the royal 
forces, wh^ were alrcaily collected to repress the 
threatened revolt; and 1)e^ Retz returned to Faria 
with orders \o raise the capital, and take possession 
of the BastUIe as soon as he received the first news 
of the prince's success. Every thing was prepared, 
aud in all probability the result would have l^eu such 
as De Reta anticipated ; but the first tidings that 
arrived showed the conspirators of the capital that the 
count had gained, as 1 have related elsewhere, the 
battle of the Marfee, but that he had been killed in the 
moment of victory either by some unfortunate accident 
or by the hand of an assassin* Consternation spread 
amongst the conspirators; but by wise precaution, and 
honourable discretion on all parte, the sliare which ]>e 
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Ret! and his companions in Paris had taken in 
insurrection of Sedan was perfectly conceakd> and was 
not made known during many years. 

The failure of these schemes decided the fatc*of Pe 
Retz; and givii\g up all hope of finding a favourable 
opportunity of sigMsIising his abandonment of his pro-^ 
fession by some brilliant or daring aclion> he determined 
to follow the straight course before hinij apd to struggle 
no more against his destiny. He now dgdicated him¬ 
self entirely to the study of hia profession, and affected 
a certain degree of decency of demeanour, though, 
according to his own admission, his libertine life was. 
but little changed. Possessing powerful friends, however, 
and notwithstanding his vices, friends really endowed 
with virtue and piety, his apti^rent reformation oh- » 
tained far more than its just po'lion of credit and 
applause. The bishop of Lisieux, in excellent pre¬ 
late and sincere man, never ceased to labour, in order 
to persuade both Richelieu and the public that Dc Reta 
hail shaken off his youthful errors. His talents no one 
doubted ; and the conversion of a protcatant gentleman 
of Poitou to the catholic religion, which he effected 
during some disputes with a huguenot divine, raised 
his character high amongst the devotees of the court. 
His object was now to stHnirc his own succession to the 
archbishopric of Paris, which was held uncle, 

whose infirm state of body and mind hardiy permitted 
him to perform the functions of his office. But an im¬ 
prudent speech made by the young abbe in regard to the 
cardinal prime minister had the effect of excluding him 
from preferment during the life of Richelieu. That speech 
certainly was as severe as ever issued from the mouth 
of man; and though perhaps there was soipe justice in 
the observation, its truth but added to the anger of the 
minister. In conversation with the president de Mes~ 
mes the abbe de Retz remarked, that Richelieu pos¬ 
sessed no great quality which was not the effect or the 
cause of some great defect; and though this was said in 
private conversation, it soon found its w'ay, like every 
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thmg elae^ to die ears of lUdielieu. In vain the bidiop 
of Lineox Vndeavoured to remove the ill impresaim 
'which the cardinal entertained against Be Retz. The 
conduct of the young aspirant was so continually op* 
poaed, not cnly to every principle of •virtue, but, what 
^was far more heinous in Rlchelienl opinion, to all the 
measures of his tyrannical govemm^t, that Be Retz 
could never ^ope for favour, and might think himself 
very lucky that he escaped without persecution. 

The days of Richelieu, however, were now drawing 
to a close, and a better prospect of success opened before 
(the eyes of Be Retz after the minister’s death. Some 
short time previous, a litde adventure occurred to him 
and to the famous Turennc, which shows both their 
■ characters under circufistances very different from those 
in which they are Usually found. A ridiculous preju¬ 
dice excluded ffom all theatrical representations the 
higher clergy of France; and though hodi Richelieu 
and Mazarin not only witnessed but encouraged the 
efforts of the stage, yet all bishops pretending to any 
great degree of piety abstained from ever visiting the 
theatre. The bishop of Lisieux, however, though 
'well known as one of the most sincerely religious men 
of his age, entertained, it would seem, a great desire to 
sec the performance of some good play; and it being 
proposeu ^ him to make an excursion to St. Cloud, 
and engage some of the placers of the capital to come 
and represent one of the pieces of Corneille, he agreed 
willingly, upon condition that the party were restricted 
to a few. It consisted of the duchess of Vendome and 
her daughter, Turenne, Be Retz, and three other per¬ 
sons. But as the actors were engage<l that night at the 
house of th^cardinal at Ruel, they did not arrive early at 
6t. Cloud. This caused the whole party to be late ere ^ey 
returned to Paris, and it was just in the grey of the 
morning that they set out. They had not gone far when 
the adventure to which I allude occurred, and it must 
be detailed in the words of Be Retz himself. At 
the foot of the hill,” he says, the carriage stopped 
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shoTL Ab I was at one of the doors with mademoiselle 
de Voidome, 1 asked the coachman why Ife pulled up; 
and he replied, with an agitated voice, ' Would you 
have me drive through all the devils that are there 
before me I aput my head out of the >tindow, but, 
being always extrKnely diort-sighted, 1 saw^oUiinge 
Madame de Chotsi, who was at the other door wi& 
Turenne, was the first in the carriage who perceived 
the cause of the coachman’s terror; 1 ^ in the car¬ 
riage, because five or aix lackeys who were behind 
were already crying 'Jesu Maria!' and trembling in 
every limb with fear. At the cries of madame de * 
Choisi, Turenne Jumped out of the carriage. I 
thought that it was robbers, and jumped out also; then 
taking the sword of one of the lackeys, I drew it, and 
went round to the other side to join Turenne, whom 1 
found staring fixedly at something winch 1 did not see. 

I asked him what he was staring at, and he replied, in 
a low voice, ‘ I will tell you,’ pushing me at the same 
time with liis arm ; ' but we must not frighten these 
ladies/ They, by this lime, were Itowling ratbA* than 
crying. Voiture began an oremus. You know, perhaps, 
the sharp cries of madame de Choisi ; mademoiselle do 
Vendome told her beads; madame de Vendome insisted 
upon confessing herself to the bishop of Lisi^x, who 
replied, ' My daughter, do not he alarmed^ou are in 
the hands of God/ The Sount de Brion, on his knees, 
with all the lackeys, sang forth the litanies of the 
Virgin ; and all this took place, as you may imagine, at 
the same moment, and in less time than nothing. Tu¬ 
renne, w'ho had a small sword by his side, had drawn it 
also; and after having looked forward for a little, as I 
have stud, he turned towards me, and, wiah the same 
air wherewith he would have asked for liis dinner or 
begun a battle, he said, ' Let us go and see these 
gentry.' * What gentry ?’ asked 1; and, indeed, 1 
began to imagine that every body had gone out of tlieir 
mind. He replied. ' In truth 1 do believe they may be 
devils after all.’ Having now taken five or six steps 
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towards the Savonnerie, and being consequently nearer 
to the apectacle, I began to perceive something that 
seemed to me a long procession of black phantoms^ 
which, at first, moved roe more than it had done 
Turenne. But, remembering that I h%l been for a long 
.time wishing to see spirits, and thct 1 had apparently 
now found some, it made me make a quicker movement 
than was consistent with his habits, so that I took two 
or &ree sprifigs forward toward the procession. The 
people at the carriage, who now thought we had come 
to blows with the devils, uttered a loud cry; but they, 

« however, were not tlie persons who felt the greatest 
fear. The poor barefooted Augustines, who are called 
black Capuchins, ami who were tiie devils of our ims> 
gination, were in greater fear still, seeing two men 
coming upon them'sword in liand; and one of tliem 
separated himself from the troop, crying, ‘ G«ntlemen,'we 
are but poor monks, doing no ill to any l)oily, and only 
come to bathe in tlie river for our health’s sake.' I'u- 
renne and 1 returned to the carriage laughing, as you 
may imagine.” 

The death of Richelieu took place not long after this 
adventure ; but for some weeks succeeding his decease 
every thing proceeded so much in the same trun that 
all men imagined, and Dc Rete amongst the rest, that 
as he h’ad^urrounded the king with his own creatures, 
the spirit of the dead minister was still destined to rule 
in the cabinet of the monarch. On being presented to 
Louis, however, by the archbishop of Paris, De Retz 
was received with far greater favour than he expected, 
which increased daily instead of diminishing. The 
relations and friends of De Retz now began to entertain 
serious hopfs of his obtaining the post to which be as¬ 
pired ; and with much trouble they induced his uncle 
to consent to his applying for the office of coadjutor, or 
assistant, in the archbi^opric of Paris. This office 
conferred great authority, and implied the certun ap. 
pointment of the person who filled it to the archiepis- 
copal dignity on the decease of the incumbent. The 
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abV, boweTer, gtill found great difficulties at the court y 
and most of the ministers whom Riche^ had left 
in power opposed his elevation on various accounts. 
He himself suspected the secretary of state, De Noyers, 
of aspiring to the archbishopric himself, although the 
general character bf^at statesman, and his extraordinary 
retreat from power not long afterwards, would»8eem if 
imply that such was not really the case. At all events, 
it is certain that a scheme was foimed*for Vanishing 
Rel^ from the court, in a manner to whi% he himself, 
it was supposed, could hardly object; and hewae nomi> 
nated to the small buc lich bishopric of Agde, in 
i^nguedoe. IV Retz san his hopes in regard to the 
archbishopric on the point of vanishing; hut deciding 
upc:i his conduct at once with that prompt resolu¬ 
tion which characterised all hi« Ibtions, both good and 
had, he w^nt to the Kiog, -nd thanhjng him humbly 
for till' very great ravou** and honour which had been 
confcrri'd u]>oii him, he affected a tone of humility, 
which was any thing but natural to him. He repre¬ 
sented to the king, that such a bishopric as that of 
Ag<Ie required, on account of its distance from the 
cf. nd from all sources of information and autlio- 
rit), a ma’i of rip., years and mature ju(4;ment; and 
^ expressed his consuiousness of incapacity to fulfil the 
.aX at his jicriod of life, when he had the greatest ne¬ 
cessity for goo * advice an^ direction. 

Although this step was ^Id, and the chance of prefer¬ 
ment thus Cast away might, in many instances, never have 
been regained, the king was not offended by the refusal 
of De lletz, and continued to give him every sign of fa¬ 
vour. By this time, however, ffie father of the abb^ had 
retirerl from the world to the seclusion of a convent; and 
bis influence, which was great, both from His reputation 
for piety that was rincere, and for talents which were 
more doubtful, was lost to his son in the ambitious 
views which he entertained. But a few months elapsed 
between the death of Richelieu and that of his sove¬ 
reign ; Anne of Austria, to whom Louis had left the re- 
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gency, assumed the reins of government, with a far 
more extended authority than the king had intended to 
transiuit toW; and, in the first nubetance of pros> 
parity and success, she scattered round her every thing 
that the crown could bestow, with more facility t^n dis- 
criroinadon.* The friends of l>e Rets did not lose their 
opportunity; but finding that any &ing was ^ven to 
any body who asked it, they hastened tb demand for him 
the office of Coadjutor. The persons who made die ap¬ 
plication wer^*madamc de Malgnelai and the bishop of 
Lisieux. Nor is it a little strange that two of the most 
quiet, mild, pious, and virtuous people at that time 
*^l(ving, should unite to solicit an office, to which he waa 
the least suited on earth, for a person debauched, 
irreligious, turbulent, and daring. The queen refused, 
without any intention^of denying; but she made it a 
point that the fadicr of De Ketz should fur once come 
from his ctdl, to ask dte preferment for his son. This 
form was complied with, and die appointment imme¬ 
diately took place; the queen declaring that the late 
king himself had expresseit his will to that effrat on the 
night before his death. The papal sanction was speedily 
obtained, and De Retz assumed the title and functions 
of archbishop.ciiadjutor of Paris. 

Determined to commence his new career widi tlis- 
tincdon„ De KeU resolved to surprise the people of 
Paris, uniS’;ustonied as they had been fur many years 
to see their bishops in the pulpit, by preacliing a 
regular course of sermons during the Advent. The 
pope's bull arrivetl on die eve of AlUSaints' Day, and 
the very next morning die coadjntor appeared in the 
church of John, and deliveretl his first sermon, 
as archbishop, to an immense concourse of persons. 
Nut having ^et taken full orders, he retired soon after 
from public life, in order to prepare for the last 
steps oil entering the church; and the state of his 
mind at this period is well worthy of being given in his 
own words: — My private occupation during this 
time was an intense and profound reflection upon the 
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manner in which 1 ought to conduct myself for 
future. It was very difficult. 1 found the t^hbiabopric 
of Paris degraded in the eyes of men by the meannesses 
of my uncle, and rendered desolate in the eyes of God 
by his negligence and incapacity. 1 foresaw infinite 
impediments in the way of its re.«8taldisfiment, and 
1 was not so blind & not to know that the greatest and' 
the most insurmoAntaUe of those impediments eicisted 
in myself. I was not ignorant of what great importance 
are correct morals to a bishop; 1 felt, dUo, tliat the 
scandalous disorder of those of my unde imposed 
upon me the duty of n^lsrity more strictly and in¬ 
dispensably than upon any other. 1 felt at the same 
time that I was not capable thereof, and that all the 
obstades which conscience or honour might oppose to 
my dissipation would be but vA-y insecure bmiers. 
I took then, after six days’ reflection^ the resolution 
of doing ill designe<Uy, which is, without compa- 
risott, more criminal before God, hut which is, with¬ 
out doubt, more wise before the world; because, in 
acting thus, one always takes jtrecautiona which cover 
a x>art, ami because one avoids, by this means, the most 
dangerous absurdity into which one can fall in our pro¬ 
fession, that of mixing up sin witli devotion.” 

For several years after the death of liiclielieu, the 
impetus which his mighty mind had given to^ie go- 
vemiiieiit carried it forward with ease, in spitWRf all ob¬ 
stacles; ami during that period, while Mazarin thought 
the success of all his measures sure, and his power 
foundetl cn a basis that could never be shaken, he pro¬ 
ceeded, from step to step, in a mistaken policy, edeu- 
lated to give his enemies eventually the power of injuring 
him in the moat vital point. He neglected the finances; 
he sufiered that which hail become disorderl^tu become 
more so under his administration, and he was compelled, 
by the consequences of those errors, to have recourse to 
others; to load the people with imposts to which they had 
been unaccustomed, at a motnent when the burdens,which 
were lighter by habit, were, nevertheless, fully as heavy 
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M could bear. During this time, going on in a 
fancied aect^ty, he riiowed himsdf in genei^ placable 
in diipoution, though aometimes the calm waa inter¬ 
rupted by bursts of passion, and oocaaional fits of 
haughtiness, when any thing occurred to disappoint his 
expectation^ or oppose his wishes. For a considerable 
^•eriod De Betz lired with him on terms of great appa¬ 
rent friendship, dining at his table on'ce in the course of 
every week, *and paying assiduous court to the 4%een. 
regent and tife influential persons who surrounded her. 
Whether he expected greater or renewed favours from 
the court ,* whether he, at this time, bad any hopes 
' of the cardinal's hat, which was demanded shortly after 
for the prince de Conti ; or whether, as he has repre¬ 
sented it himself, he was carried on step by step to op¬ 
pose the government, Without either disappointed expect¬ 
ations or ambitious projects, •— would require a deeper 
knowledge of the circumstances than can be now obtain¬ 
ed to decide with any degree of certainty. His first 
di&rence with Mazarin and the court arose in matters 
of no great importance; but it is not improbable that 
the influence which De Retz daily gained with the 
people of Paris excited the jealousy and suspicions of 
the cardinal, and induced him to irritate the coadjutor 
by a small species of persecution, which was intended to 
lower h'm in the estimation of the populace, but which, 
being rented with spirit, had the contrary effect. 

The uncle of the young agitator, who still retained 
the archbishopric of Paris, still more jealous than 
Mazarin himself of the influence and authority of his 
nephew-, did all that be could to prevent the interference 
of De Retz in the management of their mutual diocese. 
But Uie political skill of the coadjutor found means of 
turning to*lii8 own advantage even the resistance of his 
uncle; and knowing very well that the archbishop would 
not allow liim to execute even the beneficial schemes 
that were both within bis power and hif will to perform, 
he affected a strong desire to produce a variety of admir¬ 
able changes, which, even had bis nncle offered no impe¬ 
diment, it would have been impossible to carry through in 
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the State of the goTemment, the country, and the mani 
nera of the timeB. He tbxu acquired a grq^t degree of 
credit with all classes for purposes that he never seri¬ 
ously entertained; hut in one instance in which he 
undoubtedly did intend to produce a very fj^t reform 
amongst the clerg^r gf the diocese, he was opposed and 
fhistrated by the united efforts of his uncle «nd th^ 
court. Of the multitude of priests existing in Paris, a 
very large proportion were equally ignorant incapable, 
and vicious. With tlieir vices De llctz dar^ not meddle, 
knowing that be was too liable to censure on the same 
score himself; but with their ignorance and incapacity 
he was free to deal; and he erected a sort of court in 
the diocese, consisting of canons, curates, and monks, to 
examine the competence of the diff^erent priests, and to 
divide them into three different*classes; first, those 
who were fully equal to their functions ^ secondly, those 
who were for the time incapable, but might be rendered 
competent to the task by study and instruction; and, 
thirdly, those who were altogether unfit, and whose mind 
and character afforded no probability of any sufficient 
improvement. The first class were to be left in the 
exercise of their functions ; the second were to be placed 
in seminaries for their farther instruction; and the 
third were destined to be kept in houses of retirement, 
under strict, but not severe, discipline. As this»under- 
taking was likely to prove ^ery expensive, D^letz ap¬ 
plied for assistance to the rich of die diocese ; and the 
general advantage being evident to every one, large sums 
were eagerly subscribed for the execution of the plan. 

The infiuence and authority thus obtained by De Rets 
was sufficient to call down the opposition of Mazarin; 
and the archbishop, who had been absent, was recalled 
to Paris, and easily persuaded to forbid th^ execution 
of a scheme which had not originated with himsdf. 
The coadjutor very evidently perceived by what hand 
the impedimentawrere raised, and a fund of evil feelings 
towards Mazarin was generated in his heart, which did 
not cease to exist and to increase to the last day of his 

VOL. lU. 0 
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Hfe. VarioQB occsuoub for nratnal con^t tod oppoiU 
tion presented themBelves to De Betz and Masarin 
during the aasembly of the clergy which was held in 
1645 ; but the coa^utor, in all thoee instances, with 
the most skilful sagacity, fought the battles of the 
^dergy against the court, and tbu\ aSsured himself of 
one of *'the most powerful bodies in the realm to fall 
back upon ip time of need. 

About th^ame period, envoys from Poland arrived 
at the court of France, for the purpose of concluding 
the already arranged marriage between the king of the 
former country with a princess of the house of Nevera ; 
and a Polish bishop was sent to perform the ceremony. 
Mazarin, little acquainted with the rights and customs 
of the French church, jnconaiderately despatched an order 
to the coadjutor to have the church of Notre Dame pre« 
pared on a certain day for the marriage. It was the 
privilege, it would seem, of the archbishops of Paris 
to perform all great ceremonies which took place in their 
metropolitan church themselves, and never to yield the 
execution of these functions to any but the cardinals of 
the royal family. De Betz accordingly instantly pro¬ 
ceeded with a deputation from the chapter to Fontaine¬ 
bleau, where the court then was; and, after some very 
violent discussions with the minister, be drove Mazarin 
and thd'^een to have recourse to art; and, after affecU 
ing to be moved by the rep/esentstion of De Betz and 
the chapter, they sent biro back to Paris, to wait till 
the matter had been fully considered by the court. 
Despatching a messenger immediately to the weak arch- 
biahop, who was then at Angers, they easily pro¬ 
cured hia authority for the act which his nephew 
had opposed. But De Betz was resolved not to 
he baffled; and he induced the chapter to exert 
their privileges, and to reply, when a fresh order 
for preparing the church arrived, that the archbishop 
might dispose of the nave of the chpreb, for that he 
was entitled to do; but that the choir belonged to tte 
members of the chapter, and that they would give it up 
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tor no ceremony wai not performed by. tbeir arcb'* 
Idahop or his coadjutor. Maiarin, angr^and indig. 
nantj declared that^ since such was the case, the marriage 
should take place in the chapel of the Palus Royal, of 
which, he asserted, the grand almoner was the bishop : 
but this was a doctrine that De Retz would not tolerate u 
and he notifled to ihe future queen of Poland, that, if 
the ceremony were performed in the manner proposed, 
he should be obliged to declare the marriage null. He 
pointed out, however, that the only way to obviate thd 
difficulty would be for the marriage really to take place 
in the Palais Royal, but for the Polish bishop to come to ' 
him in order to receive a written permission to celebrate 
it in that place. This was accordingly done ; and De 
Retz obtained a triumph over M^aarin and the court, 
which produced no benefit to himself, and was never 
forgiven either by the minister or the r^ent. 

Having thus incurred the enmity of the two most 
powerful persons in the realm, he hastened to add a third 
to the number, and to quarrel with the weak duke of 
Orleans, who held the high office of lieutenant-general 
under the regent. The causewas still less than that which 
had already created a division between himself and Ma. 
zarin: but De Retz was endowed with a sort of irritable 
vanity, which made him apprehend serious consequences 
from the slightest abandonment of any of thoM^remo- 
nial rights which, as coadjutor, he believed minself to 
possess. Having determined upon hearing vespers at 
Notre Dame on Easter day, the duke of Orleans sent 
forward some of his guards. Their officer found the foot, 
cloth of the coadjutor placed next to the chur of the 
archbishop ; and, believing that to be the proper seat of 
the duke of Orleans, he removed it from tbg spot, and 
placed that of the duke in its stead. De Retz pretended 
that, without any personal pride in the business, it 
might become a precedent of great importance if die 
coadjutor suffered his seat to be separated from that of 
the archbishop; and, waiting for the duke at the door 
of the church, he represented to him bis view of the 
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esse; upon which the duke good.huniouredljr ordered 
their placebo be chuiged, and suffered the coadjutor 
to ait above him. 

Thus passed the matter for that day: but the 
friends of the duke of Orleans easi^ persuaded him 
^at he had suffered himself to 4 >e g^ssly insulted 
by De ^Retz; and^ being irritated to a great degree, 
he vowed that he would force the coadjutor to go 
to Notre Dagne on the following Sunday, and sit below 
him. On his application to the queen, she sent for 
De Retz, and directed him to make Ac reparation which 
the duke demanded, tic, of course, refused; and she 
then made him confer with Mazarin, who used every 
means to persuade him to comply. The eloquence 
of tlie cardinal, had lUo effect; aud, finding Aat mild 
means were unsuccessAl, he assumed a tone of auAority 
and reprehension. This gave Dc Retz Ae opportunity 
of retaliating, which he did with interest; and, some 
one having represented to him Aat the duke would very 
likely use force to compel his submission, be had the 
folly to arm a great number of persons in order to 
resist, and prepared to make the metropolitan church 
the scene of such pitiful contentions. 

The famous Conde, however, then duke d’En- 
ghein, DOW took part in the affair; and, siAiig with 
De RA*^ declared Aat he would not suffer him 
to be ill-treated. His faAer, Ae prince of Cond^, 
became alarmed for fear of a rupture between him 
and Ae duke of Orleans, and proceeded to reason 
wiA the coac^utor, whose house he found filled with 
armed men. De Retz was probably by this time 
ashamed of Ae whole proceeding, and glad to find any 
reasonablejneans of withdrawing from it decently. Ac¬ 
cordingly, with some courteous speeches, he offered Ae 
prince de Cond^, wiAout giving up his right in Notre 
Dame, to go to Ae duke of Orleans, and to assure him Aat 
*what he had done did not proceed from Ae slightest want 
<of respect, but Aat it had been forced upon him m 
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order to preserve the rules of the church. This Tvas ac> 
cordingly done; and the duke of Orleans, placable, irreso¬ 
lute, timid, himself through life but a creature in the 
hands of others, received the excuse in good part, and the 
affair passed off without any fnore serious cc^psequences. 

All these things, however, made their impremion : at 
the court Be Ket| was looked upon with an c^il eye ; 
but the clergy, and especially the clergy Paris, re¬ 
garded him as a defender of the rights a^d privileges 
of the church j and in losing the favours of the queen 
he gained that of the people. After having thus 
menaced and intimidated the court, he thought he had 
acquired a sufficient degree of consideration to show it 
a certain sort of patronage; and, at the close of the 
assembly of the clergy, he led the party which voted a 
a large gratuitous donation to the king, and, in a lia. 
rangue which he made upon the occasion, endeavoured 
to do away, in some measure, with the ill opinion 
which he knew the regent and die minister entertained 
of luB riews and proceedings. 

Up to tliis period in the existence of De Retz we have 
very little information concerning him, except that 
which he himself has afforded ; and we are obliged to 
make the actions of his after •life serve the purpose of a 
key to interpret his own showing in regard to the years 
of his youth. We now come, however, to an«poch in 
French history when the^multitude of mtlfitoirs and 
narrations concerning the great events of the time fur¬ 
nish us with a comment upon the purposes and character 
of the coadjutor ; and, while his own writings afford an 
extraordinary picture of his mind and his political in¬ 
trigues, we are enabled to correct his misstatements, and 
penetrate his disguises, by the accounts of others, not 
less prejudiced and deceitful, perhaps, i^ regard to 
themselves, but more clear-sighted and candid when 
they speak of their fellow-actors on the scene of the 
Fronde. In the early part of 1647, the impetus which 
had been so far given to all the movements of govern¬ 
ment by the energy of Richelieu had so far declined, 
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that the farther progress of the state was left entirdy to 
the eilbrts «f those under whose direction it now was ; 
nndj at the same time« the accumulation of impediments 
which they had gathered U^ther on the way every day 
rendered itf advance more difficult, and required greater 
skill and vigour in those who DOrlgnided it. That 
'skill and vigour did not exist: the Ijurdens were every 
day becomi^ heavier; the people began to murmur 
openly ; anoeven those who did not do ao felt the spirit 
of discontent not leu than those who expressed it. 

At length, in the month of August, the psrlisment wss 
induced to rsise its voice in opposition to the minister; 
and the whole feebleness of the government was felt in 
a moment. The queen r^nt and her council en¬ 
deavoured to maintai^n the authority they possessed; 
and, with the usual vacillating unsteaffineu of weaknew, 
went from violence to conceuion, and from gentleneu 
to severity, losing at every struggle, like a fish caught 
in a net, some portion of that strength which they ex¬ 
erted to set themselves free. The' part which the co¬ 
adjutor played in all this business was such as might be 
expected from his character. He represents himself as 
aincerely friendly towards the court, and endeavouring 
to do all that he could to prevent the ministers from 
resorting to those severe measures, which would irritate 
the people in the first instance, and which they had not 
strength V> carry through |ill that irritation had sub¬ 
sided ; and he seems to cast great blame upon Mszarin 
for regarding him with suspicion when his intentions 
were loyal and good. He passes over, apparently for 
the purpose of making this statement appear the more 
just and accurate, all mention of bis transactions with 
the parliament dll a much later period. But we find 
from the ffiemoirs of Claude Joli, one of the canons of 
Notre Dame, that he had a very great share in all 
the proceeffingt of the parliament during its very first 
oppoaidon to the court; and the canon, moreover, 
insinuates, though he does not disductly state it, that 
many of the most obnoxious measures were attri- 
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butabie to the advice of De Rets. He endeavoured 
aa far ae posaible, however, to keq> up a fair appearance 
with the court; and hie uncle once more quitting 
Faria, he made frequent reporta to the queen and Ma> 
Barin of the state and condition of the peo^tle. At the 
same time, he afteqted every disposition to tranquillise 
the popular mind,: but he knowledges bimsetf Aat h% 
foresaw from a very early period that^the disputes 
between the court and the parliament roust end in an 
open collision, and that that collision would produce 
those scenes of turbulence and disorder in which he 
took a pleasure, and in which he thought himself cal- 
eulated to shine. To this he adds, that, such being bis* 
full conviction, he took care to preserve his popularity ; 
and for that purpose distributed amongst the people, in « 
tbe space of five months, S6,0(X) crowns, upon various 
pretences. Such is his own statement; and,, perhaps, 
the suspicion would not be unwarrantable if, from these 
admissions, the immediate result of his actions, and his 
general character, we were to conceive that be took any 
unapparent means that suggested themselves to insure 
and hasten forward those convulsions from which he 
proposed to benedt. At all events, it is certun that his 
representations to tbe court, and his admonitions to the 
people, tended to nothing but to irritate both parties ; 
and at length matters arrived at that poin4 when an 
immediate contest bctweqp the ministers dRd the par. 
liament became inevitable. 

At this period, as if to hurry forward Masarin 
and the queen into some rash act, the victory of 
Lena was obtained by the great Conde; and the joy 
which spread through the court party was dispro¬ 
portionate and extraordinary: although it undoubt¬ 
edly gave them some accession of importad^, it did not 
by any means afford that degree of vigour which was 
necessary to crush tbe vast power of the parliament. 
Masarin, however, conceived that surprise might do 
much, and determined to exert his whole strength at 
this tavoorable moment 
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On the da7 of St. Lotus, the whole coart bung 
usemUed in the Jesuits’ church, De Rets preadted 
an doquent sermon, containing an eulogy of the saint, 
and ofibriog very good instructions to the young 
monarch, s^o was one of his auditors. For some 
time before, Masarin had raried an his conduct to¬ 
wards the' coadjutor, sometimes trea^ug hia waminga 
and advice njth contempt and irony; sometimes listen¬ 
ing to them vyth apparent content and gratitude ; some, 
times soothing and pattering; sometimes insulting and 
reproaching a man whom he had certainly just cause 
^ both to hate and fear. De Rets was not one to be de¬ 
ceived by the flattery of an enemy, nor to be led from 
hia purpose either by smooth words or fallacious hopes. 

• But it would seem ptat the real intentions of the 
court were concealed from him with sufficient skill to 
prevent his having any direct suspicion as to what was 
about to take place. The only open measure which the 
court proceed^ to take upon flic battle of Lens, was 
the ordering a Te Deuin to be sung in celebration thereof 
in the church of Notre Dame; and on the day ap¬ 
pointed the streets, as usual, were lined with troops 
while the king and royal family proceeded to the 
cathedral. De Retz, as a matter of course, performed 
the ceremony, which took place in all tranquillity ; and, 
the Te being over, the court and congregation 

retired fr^ the church, while the archhi^ihop c^ju. 
tor passed into the sacristy to disrobe. This we learn 
ftora other authority than that of Dc Rets himself; 
and bis own assertion, that he had suffered himself to be 
deceived by the court in this instance, is thus con- 
flrmed. Scarcely had he been there, however, a moment, 
when some ^raons coming in with great alarm, informed 
him that three members of the parliament who had 
the most distii^ished themselves by their opposition 
to the court bad just been arrested while the Te' Dewn 
was being performed. These were the president, Blane- 
mesnil, Chaiton, and one of the counsellors, named 
Broussel: the anest of the two former persons bad 
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been executed widiont the slightest difficnltj, and with¬ 
out producing any commotion; but Broiasel, an old 
man, highly popular with the lower clsMes of Paris, 
lived in a part of-the mty near which all the boatmen 
«nd market peop^ daily assembled; and ap old nurse 
throwing up the window, called to the multitude to 
assemUe and dearer her master. A tumulf imme¬ 
diately took place; but, before a sufficient fvmber were 
collected to offer any successful resistance ^ the guards, 
the prisoner was out of die city, and some way upon 
the road to Sf^dan. 

This di8appo>;.tment served in no degree to allay 
the rising tumal»: thousand..,' .pon thousands were 
gathered top^thcr; the stitN .t, bdng thronged with 
t>eoplc who had t oke^l 'o the king and royal 
family pass to the cat! <idral, offered the ready mate¬ 
rials for popular commotion ; and, by the time the 
news had reached Dc Rets, the populace were run- 
niiig .o anrs. with the rallying cry of ‘^Liberty and 
Bronssel!” He instantly went forth as he was, in his 
rpiseopal rolres, end proceeded toward the Palais Royal, 
whi»'ier the mob was tc' -’‘ng. He found an immense 
cr'*' . fillinr all the sticch., screaming and crying for 
' ; and the moment he appear^ he was sur- 

rout, f' <he 'ni’i*’tude, from whom he was only aUe 
to fre by ... uring them that he wa^oing to 

thequm.,'.<> ask jijt/igh flight instantly be mine them. 
On the *’ont Neuf h** irst with the marechal Meilleraye 
with a b(>dy *^1 tI^' guards, assailed by the multitude' 
'with stencs ana .r'mse, and that officer accompanied 
him to the pal..ce in order to represent to the queen the 
real state of the city at the moment. 

On arriving at the palace, neither the general nor the 
bishop could obtain credence for their statement ; and 
ffiough the people were shouting ^before the gates, the 
queen, who was perfectly incapable of fear, would not be 
convinced that there was any danger. By this dme, how. 
ever, die populace were beginning to seize upon arms; 
and the arrival of several other persona who had passed 
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through the crowd confirmed the stttement of the coid> 
jutor, wbowBB then sent out with Meilleraye to endeavour 
to persuade the people that justice would be done them 
if they dispersed. Meilleraye, a hasty and imprudent 
man, having understood dial the queen was determined 
to set Broussel at liberty, putting Jnmeelf at the head 
of the Hght horse of the guard, advi^ced rapidly upon 
the people, qrying, ** Long live the king ! Liberty for 
Broussd!” The people, however, did not attend to 
what he said, but merely saw that he advanced vqKm 
them with the soldiers, and with his sword drawn in his 
hsnd ; and, running to arms on every side, they attscked 
the marechal and the small body of troops by whom he 
was surrounded. Meilleraye losing patience, and in 
some degree forced to^defend himself, shot one of the 
ringleaders on the spot with a pistol, which, of course, 
added to the fiury of the people. De RcU hurried 
forward to appease the tumult; and for a moment bis 
appearance in his archiepiscopal robes seemed to have 
produced some effect. Fresh bodies, however, came 
up to join the mob, and die coat^utor being on foot, 
he was soon lost sight of in the crowd; while a rapid 
discharge of fire-arms was poured upon Meilleraye and 
his soltUers, many of whom were wounded, as weU as one 
of the pages of De Retz himself. The next moment, 
the blowr^f a stone above the ear brought the coadjutor to 
the ground; and, as he wasgising, one of the insurgenta 
put a musquet to his head as if to shoot him. With 
ready presence of mind, however, De Retz exclaimed, 

Ah, wretched man ! if thy father were to see thee 
now !” The man instandy turned away the gun, and, 
gazing intendy at the man who claimed to be so ind- 
mate a iriend of his father, but whom his father had 
never seen, perceived that it was the archbishop coad¬ 
jutor, and contrived to make the fact of his presence 
known to that body of the mob with whom he himself 
had arrived. 

De Retz now trained his influence with the 
people; and, while he occupied them around him- 
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gelf, the marshal de MeiUenje effected hia retreat to 
the Palais Royal. De Retz then, gatheril^ the people 
round hinij led them towarda the markets, where be 
harangoed them for a considerable length of time, and 
at length per8ua4ed them to put down tbeit arms. He 
next proceed to the Falaia Royal himself, followed liiy 
thirty or forty t^oaaand people^ atiU determfbed that 
the prisonera should be set free, but no longer armed 
against the royal authority. Again, accoQjpanied by the 
mar^chal de Meilleraye, he entered the presence of the 
queen, and endeavoured to perauade her to satisfy the 
demands of the people, informing her, at the same time,, 
that they had laid down their arms, confiding in her 
justice and clemency. The court, however, by this 
very news became reassured, '{'he queen, after giving 
way to a burst of anger, tamed the representations of 
De Retz into ridicule, and diBroi»sed him, saying, " Go, 
sir, go and rest yourself; you have worked bard." He 
accordingly retired, and turned bis ste]>s towards his 
own dwelling, saying what he could to appease the 
people as he went; and, on returning home, was so 
exhausted, that, we are told by one of those that was 
near him at the time, he was obliged to be supported 
into his own apartment by two of tbe aaustant clergy. 

'rhe crowd entirely dispersed, all tumult ceased, and 
Paris returned to a state of quiet and tranquil]^, which, 
in all probability, did not fuit the views'of the coadjutor. 
This was his first essay in popidar commotions ; 
and it appears that his desire merely was to increase 
his impor^ce with the court by keeping it in a state 
of continual apprehension, without exciting the people 
to any acts of violence or bloodshed. In the course of 
that day be had found bow difficult a jnachine to 
.manage is a mob, and how hard to rule it while it is 
kept together. He now felt how difficult it is to prevent 
it fkom dispersing when the momentary excitement is 
past. From hour to hour, during (he evening, several 
of hia friends and confidwts came from the palace to 
the lesser archbishopric, bearing him information that 
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the etreets of Fane were quite abandoned by the 
multitude iiAo bad so lately threatened the dty with 
pillage ; and that he himself had become an object of 
ridicule and vituperation to the court. He aaysjiimaelf 
that he bore^aU without being shaken in his reiola* 
tioD of not exciting the people to any farther sedition ; 
rat at Iriigth Argenteuil, who had bpen engaged wi^ 
him in the cqpspiracy of the count de Soisaona, arrived 
with a meaaagp from the mar^chal de Meilleraye, begging 
him to provide for his own safety as fast as possible, 
for that he would certainly be arrested the next day. 
He added, that the court, finding every thing quiet, and 
the tumult appeased, had determined to follow up 
their first stroke vigorously; to tend him to Quimper 
■ Corentin, to despatch.old Uroussel under a guard to 
Havre, and, at daybreak, to make the chancellor proceed 
in form to interdict the meetings of the parliament, and 
to exile it to Montargia. 

The friends who were round De Retz now fancied that 
he was utterly ruined; that, having let the first im])re8- 
sion caused by Broussel's arrest pass away, he could no 
longer hope for any support from the people ; and that 
he, as well as the parliament, was at themercyof thecourt. 
But it was now that the preparations which Dc Retz had 
been making for many a month—we might say for seve¬ 
ral yearsw-began to take effect. After some considera¬ 
tion, he arranged all his plaq^, and told his friends, who 
apprehended so much for him, and for themselves, not 
to be alarmed on such slight causes. At that time 
Paris was divided into quarters, over each of which a 
colonel, chosen from amongst the citizens, was in¬ 
vested with a certain degree of authority ; and, at the 
same time^a quantity of the old arms which had been 
employed at ^e time of the League, and during the 
siege of Paris, by Henry IV., were still in the hands of the 
people. A number of the higher clasges of citizens, who 
then, we must remember, formed a completely distinct 
order from the nobility, bad been gained by the subtle 
and insinuating De Retz; and amongst these sevend 
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of the colooels of the qaarters were ready to obey the 
orders of their turbulent archbishop in %ny extreme 
to which he might lead or the court might driye 
them. Miron, colonel of the quarter of Saint Germain 
I'Auxerrois, wa^ immediately sent for by the coadjutor, 
and with him and«ome others the whole plan for tl)p 
commotions of the following day were arranffed upon 
a regular sjrstem. Miron undertook to find a large body 
of the influential burghers, who woulc^ be ready to 
resist any attempt against the parliament or the co¬ 
adjutor ; and De Retz directed him to station consider¬ 
able groups of respectable men from place to place, in, 
those parts of the dty which were likely to become the 
scenes of action; while the whole of the inferior persona 
were kept within, but prepav^l to issue forth at a 
moment’s notice. The respectability of these citizens’ 
appearance, they well knew, could aflbrd no excuse to 
the soldiery for dispersing them as rabble; and, at 
the same time, their influence with the people was 
suflBcient to prevent any commotion taking place till 
the exact moment when it could be excited with ad¬ 
vantage. Four hundred of the citizens were thus 
posted before daybreak; and De Retz stationed a num¬ 
ber of his friends, with what followers they could 
collect, at difierent important jwints, for the purpose of 
directing the mob, and impeding the operative of the 
royal troops; while, at the same time, directions for 
forming barricades, in order to defend the streets, were 
given to the most capable persons of the party, upon 
the plan eff those which bad been raised against 
Henry III. in the time of the League. 

Early iu the morning, the manceuvres of both parties 
began: various oflicers on horseback were seqp, reconnn- 
tring the groups of burghers ; and shortly afterwards the 
chancellor himself set out in state, for the purpose of hi- 
terdictiDg the parliament. At first, his carriage was only 
attacked by a few boys; but, while he was proceeding 
towards the courts of justice, messengers were sent off* 
to take the commands of De Retz in regard to the 
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faithei proceeding! of the innirgentat Those com¬ 
mands were tissued in a moment^ and executed with 
equal promtitude. Without an instant*B delay^ the 
whole of the lower classes were armed; children of 
five years old seen with da^ers )n their hands ; 
women with infanta in their arms joined die mob; and 
in less than two hours 200 barricades closed up the 
streets^ rendq^d the manceuvres of the cavalry imprac¬ 
ticable, and |ifbrded impediments to the operations of 
infantry, which would have required a far greater force 
than the queen possessed in Paris to have overcome. In 
, the mean time, the chancellor had been attacked, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped with his life, as 1 have detailed edsewhere; 
and the court, somewhat too late, became pursuaded 
that the turoxiltB on |he arbitrary arrest of Broussel 
were not brought to an end on the same day that gave 
diem birth. Under these circumstances, the queen sent 
a measenger to De Rets, beseeching him to come to her 
immediately, and to endeavour to allay the disturbances, 
which she more than suspected he had caused. The 
coadjutor, however, with many expressions of sorrow 
and respect, declared that it was impossible to do so; 
and begged the messenger to assure the queen, that he 
had so greedy lost his influence with the people, from 
his efforts in her favour during the preceding day, 
that he himself narrowly escaped that morning, 
when he had been casually obliged to show himself in 
the streets. The messenger, who had heard, as he 
came along, continual shouts of Long live the co¬ 
adjutor !" was not to be persuaded that he was as 
much without authority as he pretended; nor did De 
Retz wish to persuade him that he was so: suffering 
him to se^ that he merely asserted it as an excuse, 
coupling it with many professions of loyalty and de. 
Totion to the queen. “ The favourites of the two last 
centuries little knew,’* he says, what diey were about, 
when they reduced the dudes which kings owe their 
snlyccts to a mere form; for there are many coqjunc- 
tuies may arise in consequence, wherein the people 
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will jedace to a mere fonn^ alio, the obedience that Huj 
owe to their longs.” • 

While the chancdlor, insulted and attached, barely 
escaped with life, and the people took measures for de¬ 
fending themselv^ against the soldiery, th^ parliament 
assembled, and, utor issuing a numbu of decrees con¬ 
demnatory of the conduct which the queen and b%r coun¬ 
cil had pursued in the arrests of the preceding day, passed 
a resolution for going in a body to demand ^e liberation 
of the prisoners. This determination was executed at 
once. Thememberswere received with vast acclamations, 
and conducted through the various barriers to the Palais • 
Royal. With their transactions there we have little to 
do, inasmuch ss De Rets took no part therein ; and it 
may be sufficient to say, that, after having been once 
sent away by the queen, they were turned back by the 
people, and, after much contestation, obtained an order 
for the liberation of the prisoners. The barricades 
were immediately razed; and, as soon as the ktire de 
cachet for the literation of BrousscI was executed, tiie 
people returned to tranquillity. 

The next rooming De Rets was sent for to the 
palace; and, though the queen was well aware that 
to his instigations and ^arrangements was owing 
the tumult just passed, and though he was perfecUy 
convinced that she was not ignorant of thq^act, she 
did not ful to endeavour tq conciliate him by every ex. 
pression of esteem and consideration; while Mazarin, 
on bis part, carried bis hypocritical admiration of, and 
confidence in, the coadjntor to the pitch of gross ab¬ 
surdity. De Retz retired, perfectly convinced that, as 
far as the court was concerned, he stood in a more dan¬ 
gerous poution than ever; and that no ^portunity 
would be lost of craving him entirely. It is possible, 
indeed, that, could De Retx have contented himself with 
honours, distinction, rank, and even power, he might 
have wrung from the court, at that moment, almost any 
concessions that he thought fit to demand : but it was 
not in his nature to sacrifice the post of leader of a 
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for any coDrideratipn whttaoeTer ; and be feared 
that aaythii% which be demuded or obtained from die 
eour( might be used ai the means of diminishing his 
influence with the people. 

. There as? circumstances in which,^with great wari- 
geM and overpowering mpndence^ demagogues may 
make die of the multitude merely as the means 
of obtainingowealth, influence, and honours for them¬ 
selves ; and^ if they continue insatisUe, making 
fresh complaints, and new demands, as soon as former 
ones are heard and gratified, they may continue to roain- 
r tain their influence with die people, while they plunder 
the court: but they must never be satisfied ; for the 
moment they do so they lose the link of connection 
between them and th^ populace. De Reta certainly 
neither wanted the impudence or the cunning to pursue 
this plan; but is may be doubted whether die circum¬ 
stances of those dmes would have admitted its adoption. 
He kept aloof, therefore, from the court; though he 
endeavoured to retard the rapid proceedings of the 
parliament, which hurried on events that He Rets 
judged might be more profitably delayed. His more 
politic schemea, however, were greatly embarrassed by 
those with whom be had to act, whose minds, unac¬ 
customed to contemplate, litce his, scenes of turbulence 
and inti^nie, were afraid of the name of faction and 
conspiracy; and on th%t account very often did, rashly 
and hastily, much more violent actions than his good 
sense and calm calculating judgment would have per¬ 
mitted, had he been listened to: he remarks upon 
this state of things himself, that in a party it ii more 
difficult to agree with those who belong to it, than to 
act again^ those who are opposed to it. It appears 
dea^ however, that he himself went into the imprudent 
st^ of holding sonie communication with the Spaniards, 
which, had it transpired at the time it took place, would 
undoubtedly have Resolved the faction which he used 
luch pains to form; and would have left him, very 
nearly unsupported, to the jnst indignation of the court. 
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So long 18 he relied eoldy opta hii fenoW-countrymen, 
the multitude of lerioUB evili and grieving that then 
exiated always gave a reasonable motive for strong op> 
position to those who washed to perpetuate them, a 
stepping-stone foi ambition to rise to its prhrate olgec^ 
and a fair pretence for faction to pursue the qurposea 
of party; but the kast communion with the declued and 
open enemies of the country iwisoned the whole stream 
of action, and at once stamped that as taeason which 
otherwise, though, very likely, deserving to be marked 
as turbulence, might have passed current with many for 
the pure gold of patriotism. However, as we have said, 
the parliament hurried forward, followed exaction by 
exaction, and grasped with one hand while it received 
with the other. This is almost always the consequence 
of forced concessions, whether just or unjust; and the 
consequence again of this very effect it to produce in 
the b<Mly yielding a renewed spirit of resistance, which 
generally ends in a serious concussion before the two 
powers acting lose their impetus and uuk again into 
tranquillity. 

After the first triumph of the parliament, that body 
continued, as we have said, to exact, and the court in 
its weakness to grant; till at length, losing patience, 
the regent carried off the young king from Paris, and 
left the factious citisens of the capital withoulsany ex¬ 
planation of her purposes, aor clear knowledge of the 
extent of her power. The 6rst hews of the evasion of 
the court spread dismay amongst the Parisians and the 
parliament: they knew not what measures the queen 
was about to take ; they knew not on what forces she 
had to rely, and imagination in the vagueness of un. 
certainty magnified all the dangers of a strange and un¬ 
expected position. For a short time every thing was 
given up for lost, but He Rets found means to reani¬ 
mate the sinking courage of the parliament, and drive 
the most moderate members thereof with a rebound to 
the other extreme. Decree after decree of the moat 
violent character was issued by that body, for the por- 
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pose of indudng the queen to return to Paris. D»* 
libetations l^ere held in order to expel Maxarin from 
the councils of the regent, by the rerival of ao old law, 
which excluded all foreigners from holding any high 
office in th^ state ; and De Ketz worked incessantly to 
detach from the court and bring ovSr to the parliament 
many of those persons whose real interests should have 
attached the^ strongly to the royal cause, in the 
mean time, tke queen had caused Chavigni and several 
other persons to be arrested; but the vigorous measures 
of the parliament, the absence of a large body of troops 
on the frontiers of Flanders, the irresolution of the 
liuke of Orleans, and the defection of the prince de 
Cond^, obliged the queen and her ministers to make 
concessions, and to briug back the king to Paris. 

The fresh triumph which the parliament had gained of 
course did not tlsnd to weaken its demands ; but the va. 
cation having succeecled, gave the court a moment of 
tranquillity, which was soon to be succeeded by new 
troubles. No sooner had the bodies composing tlie par. 
liament re.assembled Uian their attack-s upon the court 
began again; and after innumerable contestations, which 
would ^ tedious to recapitulate, the queen once more 
fled secretly to Saint Germain, and prepared hy force 
of arms to put a stop to the encroachments daily made 
upon tliSroyal authority. The situation of all ])Brties 
was very critical; for at that moment no one could tell 
who were friends and who were enemies. A great body 
of the leading men of France were still in doubt 
whether they ^ould join the party of the parliament 
or of the court; and for some time before the departure 
of the queen the most active intrigues had beeu going 
on for tke purpose of detaching different nobles of 
great influence from their adherence to the regent, and 
of bringing them over to the opposing faction. Paring 
this time De Rets had of course not been inactive; and 
alriiough his efforts had been vain to gain the great 
Con'ld, he had made sdre of that prince's brother, to. 
getber with the dukes of Bouillon, l«onguc‘ville, Roche. 
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foucault, Beaarort, Noirinoutier, Elbeuf^^and others, 
together with the raar^chal de La Mothe, and aeveral 
experienced officers. The sudden departure of the king, 
however, in some degree took the malecontents by but. 
prise; and Condeihaving carried offiwith hinfhie brother, 
the prince de Conti,* of whom De Rets resolvedpto make 
the nominal head* of their party, had very nearly de> 
ranged all his schemes, by depriving thh parliament 
and the people of the countenance of a prince of the 
blood royal. 

A good deal of timidity marked the drst proceedings 
of the parliament, and various circumstances tended to ' 
increase the apprehensions of the faction and the cou¬ 
rage of the court. The duke of LongueviUe, instead 
of coming direct from Normandy to Paris as he bad 
promised, turned aside to St. Cermain ; the raar*^. 
chal dc la Mothe, who was personally Attached to that 
prince, seemed to hesitate ; the duke of Jlouillon, who 
was famous for extricating himself from difficulties, 
began to consider whether the time for retreating from 
a dangerous situation had not arrived; and any new 
misfortune would have dissipated the faction entirely, 
especially after a lettre de cachet had been received by 
the pariiament exiling its members to Montargis. All 
seemed lost; and had not Masarin pursued the very 
course which J)e Retz wished him to follow,fthe party 
which the coadjutor had*formcd vrith so much care 
would have been entirely at an end in four-and.twenty 
hours. The parliament, reduced to a state of terror 
and uncertainty, endeavoured, by the means of persons 
attached to its body, to ascertain what conditions the court 
•was willing to grant. The regent, supported by the 
prince de Conde, replied in terms of unmitigated se¬ 
verity, and the faction, driven to despair, resolved to 
resist at all hazards. The prince de Conri soon after 
made hie escape from St. G^miain, as well as the duke 
de Longueviile, and rejoined the party in Paris ; Roebe- 
foucault arrived soon after from the south, and the co- 
adjutOT saw himself ere long only embarrassed with 
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th« of his great supporters, and die muldtade 

of their dimrent claims and interests. A contest of 
some importance took pla(» between the duke d'£lbenf 
and the prince de Conti for the command of the army 
which the Parisians were now raising ftir their defence; 
but dii^ was at length settled by me skill and perse¬ 
verance of the coadjutor, though not Without great dif¬ 
ficulty and <hnger; and the war of Paris commenced 
in form. DC- Rets, in his Memoirs, gives a series of 
portraits, representing all the principal persons engaged 
on both sides; full of wit and discrimination, though 
touched with the spirit of party, and with the strong and 
vehement prejudice, which was an extrordinary part in 
his own character, and which led him to attribute to 
those opposed to him ^t only actions which they had 
never committed, hut natural defects which they did 
not possess, lliese portraits, however, siFord too im¬ 
portant a picture of his own mind to be omitted in the 
history of his life. 

" The Queen,” he says, ** had more than any body 
I ever knew, of that sort of wit which was requisite 
not to appear foolish to those who did not know her: 
she had more sharpness than haughtiness, more haugh¬ 
tiness than dignity, more manner than matter, more 
carelessnessof expense than liberality, more liberality than 
interestemiess, more interestedness tiian disinterested¬ 
ness, more attachment thafi passion, more harshness 
than pride, a memory more tenacious of injuries than 
of benefits, more the intention of piety than piety itself, 
more obstinacy than firmness, more of incapacity than 
of all the rest I have named. 

** The duke of Orleans had, with the exception of 
cour^, uH that was necessary to make an honest man; 
but as he had none of those qualities, without excep¬ 
tion, that dittingniah a great man, he found nothing in 
himself which could supply or even susudn hia wealt> 
ness. As that weakness reigned in hia heart in the form 
of fear, and in hia mind in the form of ineaolution, it 
aptang foxth throng the whoie conne of Viia \\te. He 
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entered into ell great affiin, becatue he had not itrength 
to resist those who dragged him thereunto for thor 
own interests; but he nerer got out of them without 
shame, because he bad not the courage to carry them 
through. This shadow deadened from biS youth up¬ 
wards all those gaj^and lively colours in his c)^aractea^ 
which would naturally have ahone forth from a bright 
and enlightened mind, from an amiable cU^rfoInesa of 
^sposition, from excellent intentions, fa>m complete 
disinterestedness, and from extraordinary eiaaineiw of 
temper. 

The prince of Cond^ was bom a general, which has * 
only happened to him, to Cwsar, and to Spinola: he 
equalled the first, and surpasaed the second. His in« 
trepidity was one of the least traits of his character* 
Nature had made his mind as great as bis heart: for. 
tune by placing him in warlike times,* has given full 
scope to the second; birth, or rather education in a 
family attached and submissive to the government, gave 
but too narrow limits to the first. No puns were taken 
to inspire into him early those great and general max. 
ims which produce and form the spirit of continuity, 
and he had no time to seize them for himself, because 
he has been preH)CCupied ever since his youth by a 
torrent of great affairs, and by the habit of success. 
This defect has caused him to do occasional fSts of in- 
justice, though his soul i» the least perverted in the 
world. It is also the reason why with the heart of an 
Alexander he has not been free from failings any more 
than him; why with great discernment he has fallen 
into many acts of impnutoee; why with all the qua. 
lities of Frauds of Guise he has not served the state, 
on various occasions, as he ot^ht to have served it; 
and with all those of Henry of Gnite, he has not car. 
ried faction to the point to which he might have 
pushed it. He has wA been able to use sU hla hi0i 
qualities: it is a defect, but it is a rare, and. it ia a 
fine one. 

The duke of Longueville, togedier with the high, 
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name of possessed viTScity, profusion, libera¬ 

lity, a sense of justice, courage and el^adon; and yet 
he never rose above mediocrity, because he had always 
ideas which were infinitely above his capacity. With 
capacity anA great designs one is nevtt reckoned worth 
Bothingi; when one does not act up^o them, one is not 
reckoned worth much ; and it is this whic^ prodncea 
mediocrity. * 

** The dukb de Beaufort bad not even the conception ttf 
great afisirs: he had nothing but the intention diereof. 
He had beard his faction of The Importants talk of sudi 
things, and he had retained a little of their jargon; and 
that, with a number of expresaiona which he had copied 
faithfully from madame de Venddme, formed altoge¬ 
ther a language whiclf would have disfigured the good 
sense of Cato. Hit own understanding was narrow and 
heavy, and the more so, because it was obscured by pre¬ 
sumption. He fancied himself dexterous, which made 
him appear artificial, because one soon found out that 
he had not enough talent for that purpose. He was 
personally courageous, more than is usual with a 
braggadocio, which he was in every thing without ex¬ 
ception ; and never more falsely, than in matters of 
gallantry. He spoke, he thou^t, like the mob, of 
which be was the id(d for some time. 

Thesduke d’Elbeuf was brave, solely, because it is 
impossible for a prince of the house of Lorraine to be 
otherwise. He had as much wit as a man can have who 
possesses a great deal of art and very little good sense: 
it was the most flowery nonsense in the world. He was 
the first prince whose poverty ever degraded him ; and 
perhaps never man in this world had less the art of 
making Umself pitied in his distress. AfBuenoe did 
not seem to devate bis character ; and if even he had 
attained to wealth, it would have been envied him as a 
partisan, so much did b^ary seem natural to him. 

The duke de Bouillon was of tried courage, and of 
profound sense. 1 am persuaded, by what I have seen of 
his conduct, dist the people did wrrag to his r^utatiOQ 
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whea they deeried it ; but I do not know that they did 
not do too much honour to his abilities believing 
him capable of all the great things which he did 
not do. 

*' Monsieur de fl'urenne possessed from hioyouth every 
good quality^ and lie acquired every great one at a ve^ 
early age. He uunted none but those of which he was 
not aware. He had almost all the virtues by nature^ but 
he never had the glitter of any. People have believed 
him more capable of being at the head of an army than 
of a party, and I believe it also; because he was not 
naturally enterprising; and yet who knows ? He had ■ 
always, and in every thing, certain obscurities which 
were never cleared up except in important moments; 
but then, they have always bscn cleared up to his 
hodour. 

** Marahal la Mothe had a great derf of courage; he 
was a general of the second cla«s, but he was not a 
man of much sense. He bad much gentleness and easi> 
ness in private life: he waa very useless in a faction, 
because he was very convenient. 

" I almost forgot the prince de Conti, which is a good 
sign for the head of a party. 1 do not know that I can 
better depict him to you than by saying, that this 
head of a party was nothing but a cipher, which only 
multiplied itself, because he was a prince of blood. 
8 o much for his public character. Touching his private 
character, ill nature did for him, what irresolution did 
for the duke of Orleans,—inundating all his other q\u- 
lities, which after all were but mediocre, and all strewn 
with weaknesses. 

There has always been something incomprehensible 
in the duke de Rocbefoucault: he chose towiuiogle in 
intrigues from his very infancy, and that at a time 
when be did not feel at all those petty interests which 
have nev» been his foible, and w!^n be did not know 
those great interests which, in another sense, have never 
been his forte. He has never been found capable of 
gsy great affitir, and 1 do not know why ; because be 
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had qualities which, io any other man, would hare 
supplied thd place of those which hs had not. His 
▼lews were not sufficiently extensive, and he did not 
even see, in one group, all ^at was within his sight: 
hut bis good tense, extremely good Imspeculative mat¬ 
ers, joined to his gentleness, and 4)is insinuating and 
easy nribkoers, which were adtnirab^, ought to have 
made up more than it did for his want of penetration. 
He always 4{>plAyed an habitual irresolution, but I do 
not even know to what to attribute that irresolutimi; 
it could not proceed from the richness of his iroagina- 
, tion, which io him was any thing but quick. 1 cannot 
attribute it to weakness of judgment, because, although 
that quality was not very remarkable io action, he ne« 
vertheless had a great 6ind of good sense. see the 
effbcts of this irresolutioo, though we do not know the 
csuse. He never showed himself a great warrior, al¬ 
though be was very much of a soldier. He has never 
been of himself a good courtier, though be had every 
incHpation in the world to be so. He has never been a 
good party man, although be was sU his life engaged in 
factions. That air of bashfulness and timiiUty, which 
be possesses in private life, was, in public, changed into 
an air of apology. He always fancied that he had need 
of one ; and t^t, joined to his maxims, which do not 
display efficient faith in virtue, and to his practice, 
which was always to get opt of great affiurs with os 
much impatience as he had got in, makes me believe, 
that he would have done better to have examined him¬ 
self and reduced his ambition to pass, as he might wdl 
have done, for the most polished courtier, and the most 
worthy man in private life, who had appeared in hii 
century.’'^ 

Bueh are some of the characters which De Beta 
draws of the personages who flourished in the wuu of 
the Fronde ; and these very portraits themselves afford 
no bad insight into the character of the man who drew 
them. In comparing diem with those which have been 
by Clarendon, of the men who figured bi the bloody 
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«iTil wars of Englaod, we ihiU find, that they want that 
clear and vigorow firmneaa, that regular frrangement, 
mnd that accurate detail which diatinguiah the pictures 
of the historian of the great rebeliion. There is a 
greater affectation of point, but there is mftre viracity, 
more penetration, find occasionally a keennesn of di^ 
criraioation, which may surpass, in some respdRa, Cla. 
rendon himself. At the same time, whilh the style of 
the one was careful and precise, the stylwof the other 
was, like his life, lax, irregular, and often obscure. 

With such materials for a civil war, with a weak 
court, and a minister very igiiors'* of the character of 
tlie French people, events wer«> hurried forward rapidly 
in the course that Pe Hetz desired. He himself raised 
a regiment for the service ot the parliament, and in 
eight days an army wa-> organised sufficient, as it turned 
out, to maintain Paris against all the fA-ces of the king. 
In the midst of these proceedings against the court, 
however, De Retz took care to do one or two of those 
acdons which, while they did not in any degree injure 
die reputation he had gained with the people, were sore 
to redound to lia cre<liv aftei varda with all parties. 
Henrietta, the unhappy queen of England, a pensioner 
on i.'e bounty of the court of France, even ^fore the 
queen quitted Paris, had been so completely neglected 
in tile embarrassments of tiie state, that herflaughter, 
afterwards duchess of O. leans, had been obliged to re¬ 
main in bed during a whole day for the want of firing 
to keep tiieir apartments warm during the month of 
January. Pe ^tz, who wss a witness to the fact, in¬ 
stantly relieved her temporary distress ; and, after the 
flight of the court to Saint Germain, he prevailed on the 
parliament to send the exiled queen of England 40,000 
hvrea, adding to his speech upon the occasion many a ae- 
vere and Uting invective against Mazarinand that French 
council, who could suffer the daughter of their noblest 
king to remain in a atate of the lowMt misery, in the 
very palace nnder the roof of which she was bom. 
His indignation aeema to have been sincere, and not 
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asiumed for tbe political purpose to which it cootii* 
bated; for/long after, when Maiarin was dead, tbe 
coadjutor continued to speak upon tbe subject in the 
same spirit, adding tbe following keen and just obserr- 
ations :—** We are horror'Struck, imreading of base- 
ness less monstrous than this^ uid tbe little feeling 
which t have found excited in inostdninds, by the re¬ 
cital of this 4*00^ has caused me to make a thouaand 
times this rejection, thut men are, vithout comparieon, 
more affected by example* from the poet than from their 
own time*. We accustom ourselves easily to all that 
we see; and I believe I have sometimes said to you, 
that 1 am not sure whether the consulate of the horse of 
Caligula (had we witnessed it,) would have so much 
surprised us ss we new imagine that it would have 
done.” • 

Tbe flight of^the queen had been so rapid, and her 
precautions so few, that she had left the Bastille with¬ 
out any other guard than four.and-twenty soldiers; and 
it was consequently taken witlun three daya after 
Paris was declared to be in a state of siege. The 
ladies of the capital placed themselves in the neighbour¬ 
ing gardens, to see the short cannonade that was kept 
up upon that celebrated prison; and De Rets, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with all the follies and 
weaknesAs of his fellow.dtizens, took care to employ 
this spirit on die part of tbe fair dames of tbe capital, 
in order to encourage and excite the enthusiasm of tbe 
people and of the soldiery. All idea of danger or 
difficulty was covered by a veil of laughter and raillery. 
Tbe disgraceful defeat of the lament of De Retz him¬ 
self, who was titular bishop of Corinth, was called 
the first «f the Corinthians; the killed died with a joke 
upon their lips, and tbe wounded filled the hospitaU 
with epigrams. With the great body of the ParisiaiiB 
nnd the Frondeurs, this proceeded from their national 
character, and from natural lightness of disposition ; 
but De Retz had, evidently, political views both in tbe 
pieces of stage effect which he caused to be played off 
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before the people of Parii, by the loirtli carelees- 
nesB which he eneooragcd amidst soenes of bloodshed 
and anarchy, and by the profusion of satirical and 
libdloQB pamphlets, songs, epigrams, and jests, concern¬ 
ing Masarin and«the queen, which under Ms direction 
were daily poured fbrth upon the dty of Pays. • 
In the first instance, the war seemed likely to assume 
a more fierce and sanguinary character? the queen 
declared that, as the ParisiaDs were rebels, she would 
treat them as such ; and a cornet of the coadjutor's 
regiment having been taken and carried to Saint Ger¬ 
main, she order^ bis head to be struck off as a traitor. 
De Rctz, however, having obtained information of the 
fact, gave notice, that reprisals would be unceremo¬ 
niously used; and, as the counf d’Olonne was at that 
time a prisoner in the hands of the Parisians, the de¬ 
capitation of the cornet was put off, ind be was sub¬ 
sequently exchanged for another who had been taken 
by the Fronde. After that period, no such sangui¬ 
nary thoughts were entertain^, and, with wise for¬ 
bearance, all parties restrained the effusion of blood 
to the field where they met in arms. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted, that if ever the bloody laws 
which have been framed for the species of crime 
called high treason were justified in execution, such 
was the case at the present moment. HowevA specious 
were the pretences of thtf parliament, however great 
were the errors of the court, it is an indisputable fact, 
that every one who was levying war against the crown 
was actuated by motives of private interest, and that 
their insurrection waa atamped as treason by the utter 
selfishness of all concerned in it. Nor was this all; 
scarcely had the war begun, when one of the fii«t steps of 
the insurgents was to call in the aid of Spain, at that 
very moment at war with France; and, whilst the 
parliament refused to admit a herald from the king, a 
dqputy from that hostile power was received with high 
honour, and listened to, seated and covered, at the bar 
of the house. To obttio the admission of this deputy 
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btd been a matter of no alight difficulty, and requited 
all De Ret/’a powert of intrigue ; and aa he bad to 
play hia part againat hia fellow ineorgenta, each of 
whom regfffded the other with raapidon, hia roanoeuTrea 
were.rendd^ the more complicated) especially aa he 
ftared |o give too great preponderlhce to the influence 
•f the duke of Bouillon, whose interaata had long been 
linked with ^hat of Spain ; and who by the assistance 
of Spanish tsoops might have rendered himself master 
of the capital. 

In the mean time, however, De Rets, eager to dis* 
tinguish himself as a warrior, took pleasure in command- 
ing the r^ment he had raised; and an opportunity 
soon occurred for all the Parisian generals to show 
their feebleness and incapacity. The small town of 
Charenton, which commanded the rivers Marne and 
Seine, had been leited by the Parisians at the banning 
of the war ; and a strong garrison under the command 
of the marquis de Clanleu seemed to secure it igainst 
attack. The importance of this post soon struck the 
great Cond^; and he proceeded, with that skill and 
decision for which he was famous, to make his dia« 
positions for snatching it from the hands of the insur. 
gents. The duke of Chatillon, with a chosen body of 
troops, was ordered to attack Clanleu early in the 
moming^while the prince of Cond4 himself, with a 
small corps of observation/ occupied the hdgbts of 
St Mand^, in order to keep the Parisian forces in 
check during the proceedings against Charenton. The 
attack was commenced; tnd thm^h Clanleu and his 
troo{M defended themselves with the greatest bravery, 
the former being killed after refuung quarter at t^ 
last extsemity, the royalist forces made themselves 
masters of Charenton. In the mean while, 30,000 men, 
headed by all the ParisUn generals, and accompanied 
by De R^ himself, armed and on horseback, pro. 
ceeded to reconnoitre the positton of Condi, but 
liking the appearance of tlmt general’s ftnroes, they re. 
treated to the gates of the dty, without striking one 
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Stroke, either to relieve Chaienton or to av^pga the fall 
of the gallant officer they there lost. 

The account of this burlesque expedition, as given by 
the prince de Conti, the gene^issimo on the occasion, is 
too curious to be oAiitted. Having held a coudcil of war,** 
he said, addressing tfie parliament, to know whether wd 
should give battle* or not, it was resolved unanimouBly 
not to do BO, and not to hazard the lives of a great 
number of infantr^^, composed of the burglfers of Paris, 
who had gone out under arms, and whose courage and 
resolution we cannot sufficiently praise — for fear of 
making their wives and children cry ! if we should 
hare met with the loss of some of them, which, indeed, 
would have been inevitable.'* If De Ketz, however, did 
not prove himself a good generaf, never did man show 
hiifaself a more skilful politician In his^inanagement of 
the parliament, and of die people who surrounded him. 
This was especially displayed in the transactions with 
Spain, to which we have just referred. Had De Retz, as 
an individual, received the Spanish envoy, be would have 
placed himself in a worse position with regard to the 
court than any of the other leaders of the insurrection. 
Had he suffered the duke of Bouillon, whose connection 
with Spain was already well known, to receive the envoy, 
he would- have given that prince a degree of power 
which never couhl have been snatched from Im hands 
again: but by inducing lh% parliament to receive the 
messenger he implicated all parties in the same trans* 
action ; and although no advantage was derived at the 
time to the general cause of the insurgents, De Retz 
thus opened for himself an opportunity of treating with 
Spain whenever he liked, without incurring any in> 
dividual responsibility. * 

In a body composed, like that of the insurgents of 
Paris, of a multitude of e^r aftd selfish people, keen 
and cunning in pursuit of their own private interests, 
but not sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive the neces. 
sity of often sacrificing their particular schemes to 
the general security, it was of course a very difficult 
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matter to induce then to act in a united manner npon 
any subject whatsoever. The whole life of De Retz at 
thin time was, in consequence, one series of efforts to 
lash on upon the path which he wished them to pursue 
all the discontented spirits which went straggling awaf 
at everji step in pursuit of their owfl objects. His most 
difficult task, however, was with the parliament ; the 
wiser and iftore disinterested members of which were 
labouring alfeady to bring about a reconciliation with 
the court. Negotiations were opened and carried on 
with a consi<lerabIe degree of success, notwithstand. 
ing all the efforts of the leaders of Ute faction to put a 
stop to them; but De Rets had at length recourse to a 
plan he bad followed often with success, and took 
measures to raise up the people against the authority of 
tlie parliament^ not for the ]>urpo8e of ovenlirowing 
that body, but with a view to direct its movements 
according to his own desires. The conferences between 
the deputies from the parliament ami the representatives 
of the court were held at tlie little village of Kuci. and 
every time the deputies returned, they were assailed by 
the hissings and bootings of the people, were called 
friends of Mazarin, and betrayers of the cause they 
pretended to support. A report was industriously cir¬ 
culated, that the leaders of the moilerate party had sold 
' themself to the regent; and De Retz look care that 
a faction should be excited* in the parliament itself, to 
embarrass all the negotiations with excessive demands, 
frequent tergiversation, and language calculated rather 
to irritate old grievances than to restore tranquillity. 

Nevertheless the deputies, who had luckily Iwen chosen 
in the first instance on account of their probity, their 
couTage,*Bnd their wisdom, pursued their purpose with 
firmness, and, step by step, advanced to an accommoda¬ 
tion with the court. In order to preserve their influence 
with the people, the generals of the insurgent army had 
affected a great degree of diainterestedness, and publicly 
declared, in all that speeches, that as soon as the par- 
Uatnenl was aaitshed, on their part, were ready to 
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lay down tbeir arms, hariDg gained all that t^ey derired; 
hat when the deputies of the parliament found that to 
their instigations were owing sU the difficulties that 
obstructed the negotiation, tiiey took advantage of these 
hypocritical speetdies to drop all mention of (he generals 
in the conferences,*and to demand nothing fty)m the 
court for their interest or security. Frightened at 
these demonstrations, the greater part of tde insurrec¬ 
tionary leaders iniagincd that they Vi-ere*about to be 
made the sacrifice; and, assuming a menacing attitude 
towards all parties, they fortified themselves in a strong 
position, threatening to call the Spaniards to their assist¬ 
ance, and to set the regent and the capital at de¬ 
fiance. In the mean time, the treaty between the court 
and the parliament bad been ctdried to an advanced 
point; and both the queen's council and the deputies 
became alarmed at the demonstrations of the }>eopie and 
the generals. In the parliament itself a minority was 
obtained, for revoking the powers which had been 
granted to the deputies ; and not a moment was to be 
lost by those wliosc pur{>ose was to restore peace to 
the country. Under these circumstances, after a long 
and animated discussion, in which the deputies from 
the parliament showetl a degree of courage and dis¬ 
interestedness, which but too few exhibited ^through 
the whole course of the proceedings, a treaty <lf peace 
was signed at Kuel, by whieii the parliament obtained 
very little, except a general amnesty, and sacrificed ft 
great deal. This treaty was signed by Mazarin himself; 
and the fact of the deputies having treated with that 
obnoxious minister rendered the majority of the par¬ 
liament and the leaders of the Fronde but the more 
furious -against those who had conducted the 'Regotia- 
tion. 

The president Mold and the rest of the deputies pre¬ 
sented themselves on the ISth of March, 1649, b^re 
the other members of the' parliament, in order to give 
an account of the negotiation which they had juit 
terminated, and a scene of confution and tumult en- 
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8U«dj such |i Parii had aeldom witnesaed. The conrte 
nf jaatice were invaded by the populace; the two partiea 
raged fariously in the parliament itaelf; and while the 
di^rent membera expreseed their determination to -die* 
avow the adt of the deputation, the fteople clamoured 
loudly for the blood of those who,\hey taid, had sold 
their country to Maaarin, De Retz would leU one to 
believe thar he was guiltless of the tumult which took 
place on thi#occa8ion; but his own *Becount suffers to 
appear a number of manoeuvres which do not leave him 
by any means blameless. It was one of' his favourite 
axioms, however, that “ a civil war is one of those 
complicated diseases, in which the remedies given for 
the cure of one symptom very often aggravate three or 
four others." It is Vonderful hov{ often we shelter 
ourselves from the responsibility of our actions under 
any general maxim which affords us an excuse for 
believing that the evil result was more our misfortune 
than our fault. The scene which took place wlien tlie 
deputies made their report may be as well recapitulated, 
nearly in the words of I>e Iletz himself; especially as 
this is amongst one of the most interesting and agitated 
periods of his life, displaying, in the most prominent 
point of view, that prompt and ready genius for seizing 
upon all opportunities, parrying ail blows, and, by thd 
mighty •mastery of mind, changing the evils of any 
position into advantages, which constitutes his historic^ 
title to the name of statesman. 

Before the deputies entered to give an accowt of 
their proceedings the parliament bad beav consider, 
ably agitated, both by natural expectation and by the 
rumours and insiDuations which the lenders of the 
faction ^ad not scrupled to throw t>ut for tliat pur. 
pose. De Retz and his friends had arranged the 
whole plan of their proceedings the night before; but 
some fresh information which had reached the duke 
d'Elbeuf had exasperated him to such a pitdi that, 
forgetting all previous determinations, he instantly as- 
sailed the first president by a demand, couched in rude 
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iDgBage, M to whethar he hod dared to /oiget Ae 
intereaU of the genertla in die eenfereneet at Ruel. 
The-preeidcnthe^ him calmly, and, at his only reply, 
was abwit to read the report of that had tiJcen 
place. He was nofsoffered, however, to proc^; for no 
sooDCT had be menti^hed die word peace, than his voice' 
was overwhelmed hy a confssed noise, the whole com¬ 
pany crying out, that there was no peace; that the 
powers of the deputies had been revoked; tlfat they had 
abandoned shamefnlly both die generals and those mem¬ 
bers of the psriiaroent who bad joined in the decree of 
union. As soon as his voice could be heard, the prince 
of Conti expressed in a mild tone, which was but the 
more likely to irritate his hearers, the astonishment he 
felt, that the deputies should hsv§ concluded a treaty 
without himself and the other generals. J^he president 
Ik^l^ replied, that the generals had slwa'ys protested 
they had no other interests than that of the parliament; 
and, moreover, that they might have sent deputies them, 
selves to the conference if they had liked. To this 
reasonable answer the duke of Bouillon replied by one 
of those vague but irritating announcements which, 
without bearing in the slightest degree upon the argu. 
ment, exasperate the partisans of the speaker, by giving 
an exaggerated idea of his own conrictlon ugon the 
subject. “■ Since the deputies," he said, “ had^greed 
that Masarin should remain* prime minister, the only 
favour he had to demand of the parliament was to obtain 
for him a passport, for the purpose of enabling him to quit 
the country in security.” Mole endeavoured to show him 
that his individual interests had been taken care of; but 
he, with that interested affectation of disinterestedness 
wUcb so strongly characterised his party, declarfd that 
he would in no degree separate himself from the other 
generals. Tfaereupon the noise and confusion recom. 
menced with tenfold violence. The president De Ales- 
ines, overa’helmed with invectives for having suffered 
Masarin to sign the treaty, trembled like an aspen leaf; 
^e duke of Beaufort and marshal de la Mothe grew 
VOL. Ill. B 
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excited by^the tanolt, and were earned beyond all the 
resoludoTis which they had formed; and the firat, put¬ 
ting hie hand upon hie eword, vow^, with a bombaetie 
air, that it should never be drawn for Maaarin. Thna, ” 
says De ttetz, you see that I was ^ght, when I said 
•to mtyuieur de Bouillon, that, in (he agitation of men’e 
minds on die return of the deputiesi we should not be 
able to answer for any thing, from one quarter of an 
hour to anMher. I ought to have added, that we should 
not be able to answer for ourselvea." 

The president de Coigneux then rose to propose that 
the deputies should be sent back again to secure the 
interest of the generals and to amend some of the arti¬ 
cles of the treaty, and the president de Belli^vre stood up 
to second him; but fieither tlie one nor tbe other could 
make themselves heard, in consequence of a fresh tumult 
in the outer h&ll, the noise of which made itself heard 
in the chamber where the parliament was assembled. At 
that moment, the usher who kept the doors entered, pale 
and trembling, and announced that the crowd demanded 
to see the duke de Beaufort, who went forth, harangued 
the people, and contrived to pacify them for the time. 
No sooner had he returned, however, than the tumult 
recommenced, and the president De Novion having 
gone out to see what was the matter, was instantly en- 
countesed by Du Boiale, a ruined advocate, who ad¬ 
vanced upon him at the Ahead of a crowd of people, 
armed for the most part with poniards. Du Boisle, 
marching up to De Novion, demanded the treaty 
of peace, in order, he said, to have the signature 
Maaarin burnt in the Place de Greve by the hands 
of the common executioner. He further demanded, 
that iMie deputies had signed the peace with their own 
consent, they should be hangedand that if they had 
been forced to do so, their act should be disavowed. 

The president De Novion, though a good deal embar. 
rassed, contrived to extricate himself from the difficulty 
in which be was plunged with some degree of dexterity ; 
representing to Du Boisle, that tiiey could not bum the 
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dgnatore of Mamia without horning that o| the duke 
of Orleans alsOj who was in stnne d^ree a favourite of 
die people, hut that they were upon the very point of 
sending back the deputies to have the treaty amended. 
He was thus enabl£d to escape from the poplilace, and 
return to the hall hf the parliament: but stiil the* 
tumult continued ; and nothing was heard but shouts and 
imprecations, while every moment it was to*be appre« 
bended that the dodrs would be forced and the 

deputies murdered in the midst of the hall. '' The 
first president,” says De Retz, “ showed a most extra* 
ordinary degree of intrepidity. Although he saw him¬ 
self the object of all the popular fury, one could not 
perceive the slightest change on his countenance, which 
displayed nothing but unshaken *firmncB8 and almost 
supernatural presence of mind; which^is something 
even greater than firmness itself. lie counted the 
votes with the same tranquillity which he would have 
done on any ordinary occasiou; he pronounced in the 
same tone the <lecree formed upon the proposal of the 
presidents ])e Coigneux and Bellievre, which decree 
declared that the deputies should return to Kuel to treat 
farther concerning pretensions and interests of the 
generals, and aQ r^^ers attached to the faction; and should 
insure that cardinal Mazarin should not sign tl^ treaty 
about to be made upon this head, as well as u'^on all 
others which should be agaiii* subjected to negotiation.” 

The parliament had now sat from seven in the morn¬ 
ing rill five in the afternoon, and the tumult instead of 
diminishing was increasing every moment; but no sooner 
was the decree pronounced than Mole the president 
rose and quitted the chair, preparing to break up the 
assembly for that day. No one of any party witJtin tlie 
hall could conceal from themselves diat (he life of the 
president, and that of every one who had signed the treaty 
of peace, was in imminent danger from the fury of the 
enraged populace without; and even those who were moat 
opposed to him in political opinions, struck with the 
magnanimiry which he diaplayed in such trying dreum- 
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itnees, hjpried forward to prevent his issoing fordi 
into die great hall, which was crowded with people 
thirsting for his blood. De Rets and several others 
besought him to go out by one of the side doors, and 
thus avoid encountering the multitude. But he replied, 
•** Th^ court never conceals itself ; \nd if I were certain 
-of perishiiw, 1 would never cominit«io base an ftction, 
which, motwver, would serve no purpose but to give 
greater boMness to the seditious. * They would soon 
find me in my house if they believed that I feared them 
here.” 

De Rets besought him at all events to wait till he 
had endeavoured to calm the people; but, justly imagin¬ 
ing that the tumult was in a great degree owing to the 
iusinuations of the doadjutor, he replied, with a con¬ 
temptuous smile, ** Well, my good lord, well! Pray 
give them the word.” Dc Rets then went forth ; and 
after having for some time harangued the people on the 
necessity of order and tranquillity, he came back, 
hoping that a free passage would be opened for the 
parliament, which now began to move forth in proces- 
sion, with the president at its head. A thousand acts 
of violence, however, took place, wbicb had nearly ended 
in bloodshed. One* of the mob aimed a gun at the 
head of the duke de Bouillon, taking him for Mazarin; 
and aiR>ther applied a pistol to the temples of the first 
president. Mole, however, did not even bend his head, 
but looking the roau in the face, said calmly, VV'ben 
you have killed me, I shall want nothing but six feet of 
earth,” and walked on with the same slow but firm 
step as before. His intrepidity overawed the people, 
and they suffered him to pass; while De Retz and his 
compasions certainly did all that they coultl to allay the 
tumult they had contributed to occasion. It is true, as 
we have before said, that the coadjutor denies having had 
any share therein, and declares that the president sus¬ 
pected him falsely; but in describing the events of the 
very morning in which these occurrences took place, he 
acknowledges that he had taken pains to duseminate 
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amongst -^e peopk all the most odioos aitides of die 
treaty of peace, and all the drcumstances connected with 
dite signatare of cardinal Mazarin. 

The tumult of that iDomiug, however, having ceased, 
the two m- three days that immediatdig* followed 
were passed in greht tranqnillity, and the deputies 
returned to the court in order to reform the* treaty 
which had been so lately signed. In the mean while 
the generals and leaders of the Fronde theiaselves were 
in a state of much agitation and difficulty regarding the 
steps they ought to pursue. l>e Rets was of opinion, 
that while they had the parliament so completely at 
their command, and the people both of the capital and 
of the provinces showed themselves disposed to support 
them in any measures, howevea daring, they should 
demand of tlte court a general treaty of pacification, in 
which Spain itself should be included t and it is not 
by any means improbable that this bold measure would 
have been successful, bad it been adopted when first 
proposed. The duke of Bouillon, however, and various 
other members of the Fronde hesitated, till it was too 
late; and when about to put it in execution received 
the disastrous intelligence that the army of Turenne, 
which was supposed to be advancing to support the 
party of Uie Fronde, had abandoned their leader as a 
single man, and gone over to the court. whole 

faction, however, was by ^is dme deeply implicated 
with Spain; and a new 6]>ani8h envoy, Don Gabriel 
of Toledo, intrusted with much higher powers than the 
former, resided habitually amongst them, and was present 
at almost all their conferences. 

The differences of opinion which existed between 
De Retz and his colleagues were now very grear^ and it 
became e>'ident that the scramble for security or advan* 
tages, which always takes place on the breaking up of a 
faction, was now beginning in the party of the Fronde ; 
so that De Retz, whose principal view was to maintain 
his power, by keeping the party united, had no very 
easy part to play. His embarrasament was greatly in> 
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oeued by a letter tdtich he receiTed two of his 
^Dta at Ae court of the Spaniah archduke. By diii he 
perceived,that either by money, promisesj or civilities, 
his two a^ts had been completky gained over to the 
Spanish mtereats; and while they* laboured hard in 
.their despatch to show him, that he was wrong in lode- 
ing u^n the Spanish court with any .degree of suspicion, 
they informed him that the Spanidi army was actually 
advancing inwards Paris. The picture which he gives 
of the state of his party at this moment is interesting, 
though, of course, some allowance must be made for 
prejudice. ** On looking round me, I beheld,” he says, 
the parliament lesa disposed than ever to engage in 
war, on account of the desertion of the army of Tu. 
Tcnnc: I saw the deputies at Ruel rendered bolder 
than at first, by die success of their prevarication: 1 
saw the peoplk of Paris as well disposed to bring in 
the archduke as they would have been to receive the 
duke of Orleans: 1 saw that that foreign prince, with 
his chaplet always in his hand, and Fuensaldaflcs with 
his money, would in eight days have more ])ower In 
the capitid than the whole of us : 1 saw that the latter, 
who was one of the most skilful men in the world, had 
as completely got Noirmoutier and Laigues under bis 
thumb as if he had enchanted them; and I saw that 
the di^. de Bouillon had fallen back upon his old 
proposition of carrying every thing into extremities: ] 
saw that the court, which believed itself certain of the 
parliament, was driving on our generals, by tiie con¬ 
tempt in which it again began to bold them: 1 saw that 
all these causes were leading us to a popular sedition, 
which would strangle the parliament, which would 
bring ^ Spaniards into tlie l^ouvre, which would per¬ 
haps overthrow the state; and I saw, above all, that 
^e influence which I possessed with the people, both 
on the duke de Beaufort’s account and on my own, as 
well as the names of Noirmoutier and Laigues, would 
gain for me the sad and fatal honour of all these 
famous exploits, — in the midat of which, the first 
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oxre of die OQuat FueoseUxSee would be to cnub me 
myedf.” » 

Under theee difficult circumatances, De Retz conceived 
a plan equally bold, brilliant, and extraorJini^, for 
aaving the atate, .diimaelf, and die factiod ^wbich he 
headed; and he wax, confirmed in pursuing this plan, 
by the opinion of tiia father, who had long assunled the' 
cowl, and was now for the first time consulted by his 
son. This plan w^s first, in the transacti^s likdy to 
ensue, to act tlie double part of doing all that he could in 
reality to put an end to the civil war, even though Mazarin 
should remain in power, but apparently to oppose the 
very measures for which he was labouring ; and secondly 
to refuse all treaty with the cardinal and every share 
in die general amnesty which 1)^ proposed to gain for 
others. His motives in this affair were any thing but 
disinterestetl. He saw that the establishment of the 
Spanish power in Paris would he his own ruin; and he 
equally perceived that if he joined die party which was 
making peace with the court he would lose his influence 
with the people, and consequently hiAonsideration with 
all men, and he therefore forro^ his determination as 
much with a view to his own advantage as to die safety 
of the country. The only matter to be examined, it 
would seem, was, how far the result would be dangerous 
to himself; but in this respect he was BOon(»satisfied, 
both by his own reflections ^and by die approbation of 
his father. Knowing Mazarin as he did, he was sure 
that the timidity of that minister would lead him 
rather to court the man be feared than to enter into a 
atruggle with him without absolute necessity ; and the 
great acceasion of influence which he would himself 
gain, by bolding out in favour of popular views when 
60 many other persons abandoned them, would be gready 
increas^ by the apparent, though unreal, risk which 
he encountered. Upon auch reflections he even formed 
one of those brilliant political maxims with which bis 
writings abound; asserting thst every thing which 
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appears hazardous, without ndly being «o, is almost 
uwa^s prudent'* * . . . . 

'The unions path of party intrigue, |ioweTer, is. so 
namw and confined, that at e?a-y moment an enemy 
or a frien j may thipw in our way styne small obstacle 
which, in a more open road, would he easily overleaped 
hr passed by, but which there proves very nearly insur. 
mountable... De Rets himarif had suffered to appear 
before' Dor^ Pabriel tie Tdedo con^derable disin^n* 
ation to Spanish interference; and on his very next 
meeting with tlie leaders of the Fronde, he found that 
the envoy had employed very efficacious means of gain* 
ing over all voices in opposition to his views. Hfr 
evinced, however, so strongly tc tlic duke de Uouillou 
that it was his detcrtmniition to opjiose the schemes of 
the SpanianU-, that that nobleman perceived tliat it 
would be in vain to press forward diat plan to which 
lie was really the most inclined. The only thing dut re¬ 
mained for the tluke to do, tlicn, was to make his peace 
with the court; and as this very well coincided with the 
purposes of tlie cAdjutor, T)e Retz promised to aid him 
to the utmost of liis {wwer. Every one now acted for 
himself, and struj^led for what he could obtain: the 
negotiations with the court conUnued; but the sub¬ 
tlety of Mazarln was a full match for die interested 
cunning 4 'f the geiieralK, and they obtained very little, 
except a general amnesty aijd vague promises of com¬ 
pensation. De Uetz alone refused to enter into the 
arrangements that had been made for the others, and,' 
as he had proposed, maintained his }>opularity in Paris, 
while he contributed, to the utmost of his power, to the 
general pacification. 

£vei^ one whose authority is founded on so pet^ a 
thing as intrigue, or on so sandy a basis as popularity, 
must have' frequent recourse to miserable utificc aud 
^legrading duplicity to patch up the lath and plaster 
edifice of his power. De Rets affected to hold no 
terms with Mazarin; and wheu he went, on the conclu- 
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don of die pekoe,'t& vuit the qneeiUTegent, he" addreftwl, 
her for 8oine«monMata>in a pr^iared speech, wiftiout 
taking die alighteat notice of the cardl^, who eto^ 
npon.her, right hand. We £nd, however, though<hii 
does not 'hirosdfaacknowledge die* fact, that he had 
afterwards a long private interview with the minister^ 
and n^p>tiatcd with him the arrangements to h^.made 
on the return of the king to Paris. At the Bafoe‘4s^ 
he showed hin)seli'«the fatron of all those erb'cvlibdled 
Mazarin and insulte<l the royal authority; and more 
than one mean -ond discreditable act was proved against 
him, Ahich might well have opened the eyes 'hf the 
Parisians: but, as .le says h. 'f. there are periods 
when L'et-"in people are alwa*‘s in the right;” and the 
cou^t r‘'‘"'ned tL Paris, !>y hi& tiwans; without the loss 
of any p?-* o*" lus iiiHuencc with me people. 

The h(8t steps of Mazarin tended to alienate tlie 
prince de (Joiidi:; and l»t Re*-:, will* the Frondeurs, 
eagerly embraced the upportun..^, of soliciting his co_ 
operation. For a time (Jonde hesita^u; and De Retz 
and ins i>atty ialwured anxiously 10 bring over to their 
declining faction hiP’ wh arm .:il supported their 
enemy. All the; ranj^ .nenoi Tor overthrowing Mazarin 
and forming a new mini.stry were marie in secret; but 
Conde couhl not yet pr vhH uihin luniielf to draw his 
sword against the court, a id he no.t iifter means 
of accommodating his tiider^'%' with fhe cardinal. In 
the mean w'hile De Retz p^r^eived alarm that his 
uiHuence was dectiniug, both with tho parliament and 
the people. The sweete of tranquillity w'ere felt, and 
the discomforts of civil' war not yet forgotten; hut 
causes of complaint were soon found. The money 
destined to the payment of the fundhnlders^f the 
Hdtel de Ville was diverted to other purposes. Their 
complaints became serious; they met in large bodies; 
chose syndics to advocate their rights; and a person of 
the name of Joly distinguished himself by his clamours 
against the court, and the seditious violence with which 
be pursued a just claim. This was foundation quite suffi- 
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meat fmr the Fnmdeon once nftm td nise'np fehrie 
of populartnfluenee which weaiweu of etrife hod cMt 
down; the cltmoun of the fdndholdero were e^n. 
▼eted by the inttigations of the Fronde; Joly, if not 
oiigineliyAn agent«of De Betz, Booobecme'BO. The 
^K^ultce were excited to take port with the injured ; 
and B^plan was devised of tuming.the indignation of 
the people directly against Mazarin. Although we may 
believe, frov^ the chio-acters of thor two men to whom 
the disgrace of the transaction is attached, that the 
original conception of the scheme now adopted rests with 
Joly rather than De Betz, there can be no doubt tthat the 
latter aided with all his powers of intrigue and artifice 
in the manceuvree which we arc about to detail. The 
wrath of the court agfiinst the murmuring fundholders 
was represented to the people of Paris as having reached 
a point of mahgnity which nothing but acta of violence 
could satisfy; and the discovery, that two or three 
pensioned spies of Mazarin frequented their assemblies, 
added to the popular indignation. The people were 
easily persuaded that the minister was upon the eve 
of some baae or criminal act; and at length, when the 
minds of all men were exdted to that pitch of irritation 
when willing credit is given to any thing against an 
adversary however absurd, a piece of mummery was 
played^iff, which had, for a moment, the desired effect. 

it was determined to ena^t a false attempt to assasHoate 
the syndic Joly in the streets of Paris. Ills pour, 
point, placed upon a log of wood, was fired at by a cele.' 
brated shot called Estainville, who wounded the passive 
garment in the arm. On the following morning, all 
their plans being arranged, and Joly having effected 
during^die night a slight wound in his arm with a 
pistol flint, proceeded through the streets of Paris in 
his carriage, which passed on by a preconcerted route. 
At length, in the Rue des Bemardins, he saw lua 
confederate Eatainville, and, giving him a sign, sank 
down into the bottom of his carriage. Estainville 
immediately flred, and with admirable precision hit the 
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putd exactly where the arm of Joly would have 
reited. Loud ciiei were immediately raiaecP; a crowd 
aaeembled in a moment ; and, while EstainviUe quietly 
slipped away, Joly was carried to the house of a 
Butgeoa, who dress^ his factitious wound, and put the 
seal of medical ignorance upon the imposture. The, 
rumour spread th^gh the town, that an attempt had 
been made to assassinate one of the syndics; the par. 
liament was agitated by the report, and D| Rets was 
upon the point of employing all his art to work the 
afikir up into one of great magnitude, when either (he 
over-zeal of a real but foolish friend, or the skilful con¬ 
trivance of a cunning enemy, got up a farce in op¬ 
position to his own, and left the affair of Joly with 
nothing but ridicule for its result^ 

In the midst of the tumultuous proceedings which 
were taking place in the parliament, % wild-headed 
officer of the name of La Boulaie, who had served 
the parliament faithfully in the siege of Paris, rushed 
into the great hall, and endeavoured to excite the 
people and the courts themselves to take arms, de¬ 
claring that the attempt upon Joly was merely the 
first act of a general massacre, and diat the next 
victims would be Dt* Reiz and the duke de Beau¬ 
fort. The coadjutor and his friends saw that this 
was carrying the matter a great deal too far^|pd the 
attempt of La Boulaie wa| immediately put down; 
but the cold water which I)e lletz and his companions 
were obliged to throw upon the too fierce flames of 
La Boulaie served, of course, to extinguish the fire 
which they themselves had endeavoured to light. In¬ 
stead of taking up the cause of the wounded syndic 
warmly, the parliament began its measures calm 
spirit of investigation, which promised to lay open all 
the facts; and the prevot des Marchands proceeded in 
the afternoon to anure the queen of the fidelity and at¬ 
tachment of the city. All this was unfavourable enough; 
but whefiier La ^ulaie was, as De Rets suspected, 
caaUy a hired agent of Masarin, or merely a rash and 
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inimipdute adversary of die conrt, Ids condoet darii^ 
die Bubse^beat eveDiog did more serious iigory to the 
leaders of the Fronde than all the power of thnr ad¬ 
versaries could effect. Gadiering together a few horse¬ 
men he paraded the streets, and, ere night, by the aid of 
drunken carters and vagrant batdiers, otmtrived to 
create^ a sedition in the Place Davphine and on the 
Pont Neuf. Masarin took advantaf^ of these circum- 
stances tOc,persuade the prince de« Gond^, whose re¬ 
conciliation with the court was but fndl, that the 
Frondeurs had laid a plot against his life, and, after 
much remonstrance, the prince was induced to send hit 
empty carriages home, in order to ascertain what were 
really the intentions of the raob. The rest has ever 
been, and probably e^r will remain, a mystery; but it 
is certain that the carriage of Condi:^ was attacked, and 
one of his scivants wounded by a pistoUshot, and tliat 
he remained firmly persuaded that Dc Rets and the 
duke of Beaufort had laid a plan for taking his life. 
The most reasonable of all the many suppositions upon 
this subject is that which assigns to Mazarin the con¬ 
duct of the whole affair, supposing that his view was to 
create an ‘irreconcilable quarrel between Conde and the 
leaders of the Fronde, seeing, as he did, that the ex¬ 
actions of the prince would know no bounds, so long as 
be ha^what strong party to fall back upon in case of 
a rupture with the court. , 

Had Masarin pursued the advantage which he thus 
gained with energy and courage, he would undoubtedly 
have put an end to the faction which more than shared the 
'^yal authority in Paris ; but what he effected by skill he 
losL «;ther by mUdness or irresolution. During that night, 
and ^e following morning indeed, he contrived so 
generally to possess the people of Paris with the idea 
that De Retz and Beaufort bad attempted to assassinate 
Cond^, that on their appearance in the streets the 
following morning the people looked cold upon them, 
their firmest supporters shrunk from their society, and 
their less oourageoua friends advised them by all meant 
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to fly. De Rets, however, was not a man to be-tenifled 
into 80 Tinwiie a atep. He knew hia own iilbocence of 
the crime whereof be waa accuaed; he a 

good deal upon the timidity of Masarin, more upon 
gaining time, and* much npcm hia own powera of in¬ 
trigue. Inatead of flying he proceeded, attended by ^ 
mngle aervant, to the dwriling of the {Hince de dondd; 
and, aa if perfectly unconadoua of any charge against 
him, gave out that he waa come to congmtulate the' 
prince on hia eacape. The prince, however, on hia firat 
visit waa absent, and on a second refiiaed to ace him ; 
but the duke of Beaufort, who by hia advice followed 
the aame course, was more fortunate, and carried 
through tbe scene with Conde in a manner which 
surprised all who knew him. • 

Maaarin in the mean time let the favourable op. 
portunity slip, and while Conde carried^hia complaint 
before the parliament, and publicly accused De Rets 
and Beaufort of the attempt upon his life, those 
leaders set every engine to wo^ for the purpose 
of rousing up the faction, which had fallen into a state 
of apathy so dangerous to its chiefs. At length the 
matter was brought formally before the parliament; and 
the friends of De Rets, finding that public opinion was 
beginning to change, proposed a general insurrection as 
the speediest and most efiectual means of oppof Ig their 
enemies: but wisely remembering that failure in such 
drcumstancc would be utter ruin, the coadjutor de. 
termined to pursue a course directly the reverse of that 
proposed, namely to affect the most profound submission 
to tbe law, and—while he gave time for the stream of 
popular afiecdon to turn fully in his favour without 
risking any thing, by attempting to take advantage of it 
eie its reflux was decided—to oppose the first steps of 
his adversaries by the boldness of innocence alone. It 
was diuB resolved, that he and die duke of Beaufort 
should the next day take their seals in the parliament 
separately, he only accompanied by his almoner, and 
the duke by a single squire. 
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This wu periupe the moet oitietl mornent ct 
De Retz'i %fe; for both be hirnsrif end all hie fiiendi 
entertained no slight fears Uiat his life might be taken 
in the event of a tnmalt, while he remained nn- 
accompanied by any friends, in the midst of his 
enemies; and yet it was absolut^y necessary for him 
to do so in or^ to avert the stosm which menaced 
himself and his whole party. He execnted the difficult 
task with infinite dull, making a short and simple, but 
powerful, declaration of his entire submission to the 
parliament, although he might have refused to acknow* 
ledge its jurisdiction. In the course of the proceedings 
he seized upon every in(ii8creet word of his opponents; 
he commented with bitter severity upon the witnesses 
brought against him, who were all notorious felons; he 
excited the scorn of the court by his contemptuous re¬ 
capitulation of their names. Canto, Pichou, Sociande, 
La Commette, Macassar, and Gorgibus, and then show, 
ing that they bad been furnished with letters patent 
from the regent, to insure them immunity for any 
thing they might say or do in the assemblies wbere 
they were sent to act the part of spies; he hdd up to 
the horror and detestation of the Parisians the base 
83 rstem which employed such men for such purposes, 
c^ng them the patent vntnesiee of the crown, and 
launchirl^ forth into a fine and eloquent tirade on the 
infamy of employing the wjyal name in such nefarious 
transactions. His speech produced an extraordinary 
e^ct ; and when ordered to quit the hall, as an accused 
person who could not of course deliberate in his own 
cause, he found that his party was strong enough to 
justify him in demanding that Conde sIm should be 
exclude. He did not, it is true, pr^ss this demand, 
but the very application tended to raise him and defness 
Coudd in the eyes of the multitude. The princes had 
come to the parliament attended by nearly a thousand 
gentlemen, and the coadjutor and duke of Beaufort had 
appeared with but one follower each; but when they 
quitted the hall the shouts of the multitude in favour of 
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the doke «nd De Retc.Uught the court that the faction 
of the Fronde wu not eo complete); at an ead aa had 
been inppoaed. - 

Aa the two popular 4eaden, Ifowever^ were obliged 
dtil; to meet thdf adveraaries in the onter %all^ from 
which the lower ordAa were excluded, it became ^ecea» 
ury to obtain auppert, in case of need, from persons of a 
higher grade than those which gratuiatcd them on the 
steps of the courts and De Retz easily procured the 
attendance of 300 or 400 men of noble birth, who 
after the first morning 8ccom}>anied him daily to die 
scene of contest, and enabled liim to make head against 
the prince himself. Every one went armed to the par¬ 
liament ; every one was ready to shed his own blood or 
^Bt of others in the cause of mi«i they in reslity cared 
little about; and while Uie accused pressed forward their 
trial, and the court did all that they couTd to retard it, 
ia-order to find some means of condemning them, a 
single rash word or act might at any time have deluged 
Paris in gore. 

Though such was the stream of public events 
as it appeared upon the surface, there was now an 
under-current setting a different way, and leading to 
the direct reverse of all those results which might have 
been anticipated. In the first acts of this drama the 
court had been seen supporting Cond^ in purfLiwg the 
destruction of the Frondeura; and Mazsrin, with the 
wily policy which distinguished him, supported the 
prince in every act which could • make the breach 
between him and the faction wider and more irre» 
concilable. Whichever succeeded, the person injured 
was an enemy of the minister; and Mazarin saw aucceaa 
on both sides. Bbt as the time passed on. the insolence of 
Conde became insufferable. He not only maltreated the 
cardinal and exacted daily new concessions of the most 
painful kind, but he boldly and openly insulted tlie que«i- 
regent, and, with his brother, the prince de Conti and 
his sister's husbsnd, the due de Longfueville, assumed the 
tone of masters of the state, and formed a party, which 
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WM etlled io derinon let peHtt fieifret. He fmded, 
and widi jikdce, diet bodi the court the Fnmdeure 
‘ fnjed lum ; but he belieVed tha( leir te be.mttch niMe 
potent then it redlf wea^ end, fe> uae the words of the 
dncheu off^emours, ** he continued, aecording to cusWle, 
^ outrage the queen, to insult die tfsrdinel, end to drite 
theFrondeunto desperation/' The dudiessof CheTretue, 
however, who had lived long in Flanders, and was not 
inflected with' the seme awe of Condd which possessed 
all the inhabitants of Paris, ventured to advise die 
queen to call to her aid the leaders of the Fronde, with 
whom the prince was now at mortal vai^nce, and 
OideavouT to lower his pride and punish hit audacity. 
For some time Anne of Austria hesitated; but at length 
an insupportable insult, received from one of the crea* 
tores of the prince, fixed her resolution: and that very 
evening, the Tst of January, 1650, she despatched a 
note to De Retz, by the hands of the duchess, begging 
him to come privately to the palace on the following 
night. De Retz immediately complied; and, casting 
aside his archiepiscopal robes, be assumed the habit of 
one of the gay cavaliers of the court, and was introduced 
to the private chapel of the queen, where he held a 
long conference with her and Mazarin. Several others 
ensued, in which were arranged the measures to be 
pursuetb^dgainst ('onde; and the united skill and cun¬ 
ning of the cardinal prinie minister and the h'ader 
of the turbulent Parisians were put forth both to eiiga^ 
the duke of Orleans iu tlie iiroceedings which they 
contemplated, and to conceal from Conde their designs 
against him. 

In the mean time the trial of De Retz and the 
duke 0 ^ Beaufort proceeded very slowly in spite of all 
their efforts to hasten it on ; and Mazarin displayed so 
much hesitation and irresolution in taking the steps 
against the prince even after they were detennined upon 
that De Retz seems to have entertained a suspicion, that 
the cardinal was not without hope the two factions of 
hia enemies, meeting daily in the courts, might at length 
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come to blowB, and piutually extemtinate eac^ other. 
At length, however, while the proceedingsewete still 
going on in ^arlunsant, the princes of Cond6 and Conti, 
and the duheiof Longuetillc, were arrested at the palace ; 
and BO completely Jud Condd been made the dupe of 
Masarin's artificeB, tlj^t he was conveyed to Vincennes 
by a body of troopB acting under an order written bf 
his own hand. Coheternation seized the whole party 
of Condc ; hie wif^was ordered to retire to Chantilly, 
the duchess of Longueville fled to Nomiaivly and thence 
to Flanders; and the power of Mazarin was increased in 
an extraordinary degree by an act which he had only 
dared to commit under the sanction of several of his 
roost determined personal enemies. 

In the mean time the people lighted bonfires to 
celebrate the imprisonment of t)omle who had de. 
feated them, and Conti who had led •them to de> 
feaj^ The parliament made no hesitation in pronounc* 
ing the coadjutor and the duke of Beaufort innocent 
of the crime laid to their charge; and Mazarin, be^ 
coming daily more proud of bis success, wliich was 
followed by still greater, led the king first into Nor¬ 
mandy, and then into Burgundy, which had shown 
some symptoms of revolt on the arrest of the princes. 
All was E}>eedily tranquillised in those parts of the king¬ 
dom ; and bad Mazarin pursued the same {;nergetic 
measures towards Guienne, a long, though iio? very 
sanguinary, civil war might Itave been spared to France. 
He suffered, however, a party in favour of the prince 
de Conde, which had been formed in Bordeaux by the 
haughty and despotic conduct of the duke of Kpernon^ 
governor of the province, and had been nourished by a 
great many services rendered by the prince to the 
Bordelais, to increase and strengtlien itself, white the 
dukes of Kocliefoucault and Bouillon raised troops, and 
having brought the young princess of Conde to the 
south, began to levy war against the king in favour of 
the imprisoned princes. 

The progress of events in Guienne we shall not 
von. III. V 
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p*ufe to traee^ except inasmneh ts they tftcted the 
interests of De Retz. The greet olyect ^ that prelate 
now became to secure for hitnaelf the hat of a cardinal; 
and though he endearoured to conceal as far as possible 
this purpose, yet it was sufficiently ^parent to Maaarin. 
The hat was to be obtained with^ease by the minister^ 
^r whomsoever he chose to demand it: but he was well 
pleased to keep the factious prelate, >^hom be liad gained 
over for the time, in long expectation of the dignity 
he covetetf; in order both to prevent hia acting any 
more against the court, and by showing him to the 
people in close co.operation with a minister whom they 
hated, to destroy his popularity, and thus cut off* the 
sole source of his power in the state. On the other 
hand, Dc lletz was not sorry to see Maaarin neglect 
the troubles of Guien*he, feeling very sure that the fire 
would soon sgread to Paris, and that he should once 
more be in his element of political intrigue. He soon 
learned that the friendship of the cardinal was not 
to be counted upon ; and divining at once his purpose 
to keep him in suspense, he determined to wring from 
his apprehensions what he could not gain from his 
gratitude. No sooner, then, had the minister, with the 
royal family, proceeded to carry on the war in the 
south, than De Retz attached himself closely to the 
duke of^ Orleans, who was always doubted and feared 
by thl cardinal. Scenes of artful intrigue now took 
place upon all sides, whicK it would be troublesome to 
follow ; but in riie course thereof De Retz was ap. 
pointed by tlie court one of tlie ambassadors extraor. 
dinary, to treat with Spain upon the subject of a general 
pacification. The hope of that result, however, having 
passed away, the coadjutor teturned to his efforts for 
the pffrpose of retaining his importance by means of the 
ffiukc of Orleans ; and seeing, with clear penetration, that 
the popular hatred towards the minister, after having 
been slightly mitigated by the arrest of the princes, was 
now suffering a tenfold reaction, which was likely to 
render even those very prisoners, for whose apprehension 
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the peo]^ bed lighted bonfires, objects not only of pity, 
but of love to tbe multitude, he formed % plan for 
getting them into his own power, which was only fru8> 
ttated by the equal, if not superior, cunning of Masarin. 

De Rets persuaded tbe weak duke of Orleans, that 
it was necessary lor^ the safe custody of tlie princes 
that they should be brought from Vincennes to tbp 
Bastille; but Maftarin forestalled his purpose, and 
removed them to Marcoussi, upon the pretence that 
at Vincennes they were within reach of f)ie SpaniA 
army. Nevertheless the duke of Orleans was induced 
to demand them of >the court; and thus one of the 
chief objecfii of Pe Rets was obtained, by entangling 
the duke in a contest with Masarin, which, while it 
left 'to the coadjutor a powerful support at the court, 
took away from him tlie odium'of countenancing the 
obnoxious minister. To acid to this e^ect, De Rets 
induced the duke of Orleans to intercede in strong terms 
for the rebels in Guienne, taking care that all tliese 
popular steps should be rendered as apparent as possible. 
Masarin, however, seeing that the course of the war was 
likely to entangle him in greater ditficulties, and finding 
a favourable opportunity of concluding a treaty with the 
insurgents of Bordeaux, hastened to take advantage of 
it; and returned from tlte soudi openly accusing De Rets 
of having impede<l all the views of Uie court, ^and pre. 
vented the general pacification of tbe country* The 
coadjutor had before tliis tiftie received intimation that 
aU the friendly professions of the minister were vain and 
hypocritical. No sooner had tbe prisoners been removed 
from Vincennes to Marcoussi than Chateauncuf had re¬ 
marked, “ The coadjutor must no longer talk so loud 
and l>e Rets very evidently perceived that this was to 
be followed by vigorous efforts to repress his authority. 
To every one Mazarin represented him in die blackest; 
colours ; but to every one he painted him in that point 
of view that was most likely to shock their imagination, 
or offend their particular interests. To the duke of Or¬ 
leans De Retz was represented as intrigiung with Cond^; 
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to the princess Fslatinej the great friend and supporter 
of the imjwisoned princes^ he was accused of seeking to 
make away with them in private j to the l^liament 
Msaarin endeavoured to insinuate that De Rets had 
separated himself from its interest;; and a thousand 
tales were circulated amongst the,|people to excite their 
%idigaationj and diminish his popularity. But although 
Mazarin was, perhaps, the greatest master of polidca] 
intrigue then existing in the world,^ Dc Retz, who was 
little inferior to him in the abstract science of cabal, 
possessed a great advantage over him in France, which 
was, the knowledge of Frenchmen-; and although Maza¬ 
rin knew, and could play upon, all the general weaknesses 
of human nature, l^e Ketz comprehended and commanded 
the peculiar weaknesses of the French nation, and, 
dghting on his own ground, long maintained the field 
against his mq^e narrow-minded but more astute adver¬ 
sary. He was not without alarm, however, at the 
progress made by the minister: but now more accus¬ 
tomed to command tlie people, he knew that he could 
excite them to his purpose, whenever he could produce 
a sufficient cause, or even a sufficient pretext; and taking 
a higher ground than he had formerly assumed, he no 
longer attempted to work directly upon the feelings of 
the multitude, but laboured alone, by means of his tool, 
the duk^of Orleans, to produce one of two effects,— 
either^o wring tliosc concessions which he required from 
the unwilling hands of th*e minister, or to place that 
minister in an obnoxious position, in relation to the 
parliament and the people. 

Mazarin met an by an; and carrying the court to 
Fontainebleau, he induced the queen to send the most 
pressing demands for riie presence of the duke of Or¬ 
leans.* The intention was evidently to withdraw him 
from the influence of De Retz; and, as in decency 
he could not refuse to attend the councils of his ne- 
phew and his king, the leaders of the Fronde, who 
saw him depart with apprehension and reluctance, 
resdved to fumiib him with a demand upon the court, 
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which, if granted, wtnild increase their power, and if 
reflued, woold widen the breach which already existed 
between the duke of Orleans and the cardinid. The 
demand which, according to the skilful arrangements 
of De Reta, was upon for this occasion, tfas that of 
his own nomination t8 the Roman purple; and 
of Orleans took hiwdeparture from Paris with the firm 
determination of carrying this point, for the devation 
of him who had no% become his fsvourite. ** 

As l)e Rtitz had suspected, Mazarin evaded the ques¬ 
tion of the cardinal s hat, till be had wrung from the 
duke of Orleans his consent to the transfer of the pri- 
soDcrs from Marcoussi to IlaxTe ; and then inducing 
some of his creatures in the council to take the odium 
upon themselves, he caused the stAngest representations 
against Dv lletz to be made to the queen, who thereupon 
refused to the coadjutor that dignity, winch had been, 
in fact, the promised price of Ins co-operation with the 
regent against C/Onde. The duke of Orleans returned to 
Paris in high wrath and indignation, finding himself 
both disappointwl and duped. De Retz in all probabi¬ 
lity was neither ; and he iinroediaieljr determined upon 
a move in that game of chess which he was playing 
against Mazarin, which was certain to put tlie court in 
check, and which the minister did not perceive that he 
had laid o]>en to him. It was evident to ColfuJh best 
friends, that De lletz had oaly acted against him uimu 
the principle of self-preservation; and therefore a recon- 
ciliadon between them was not only possible but prob¬ 
able. The parliament had long wish^ for the liberation 
of the princes, and had not scrupled, on various occa. 
sions, to testify openly that ilesire. The co-operation of 
De Ketz and Ae Fronde was absolutely neccssaryvto the 
liberation of Conde; and the coadjutor, instead of being 
opposed by the duke of Orleans, now governed him 
with undivided sway. Thus in several very important 
points the position of De Retz wras infinitely better than 
it had been at the end of the civil war, and he had only, 
in the first place, to manage the difierent interests of 
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the variom eo as to prevent them from clashing 

with one another; and next^ to plonge ^e parliament 
into such acts, in favour of the princes, that it would 
have no means of disentanglingMtself, but be forced, 
in consi^ncy, to proceed to steps that must prove 
Aboiigcvitable ruin of the minister. The first of these 
objects be accomplished by a long series of negotiations 
with the princess Palatine ; the most honest and, per¬ 
haps, theViost skilful of female negotiators that has 
ever appeared. Acting on the part of the imprisoned 
princes, she displayed in the negotiation with I)e Rets 
a degree of skill, penetration, and determination, which 
set his arts at defiance, where they were directeil against 
herself, and guided them aright, where they were in¬ 
tended to rule the conduct of others. Five, if not six, 
separate treaties were entered into between different 
personages, wtiose interests were concerned: none were 
aware of what the others pledged themselves to, except 
Ue Retz and the Palatine, who knew all. Tholatk'rof 
Jfe Retz’s two purposes was, on the one hand, more 
difficult, but, if properly accomplished, was, as he well 
saw, destined to restore more than the share of au- 
thority which he had lost with the parliament and the 
people. 

These proceedings, however, demand more minute 
consitllrution, as perhaps there never was made a more 
extraonlinary display of die means by which popular 
assemblies may be governed, than that which is afforded 
by bis Memoirs. Wc mus: reinembiT, that, in the first 
place, l)e Retz had placed himself in a most advantageous 
porition, very difficult to maintain, indeed, hut while 
maintained, enabling blm to bend two powerful parties 
to hisvpurpose: the one fancying it was opposing him, 
and yet following his wishes ; the other, acting under 
his direction, and only concealing its purposes in order 
to favour his views. Refore the public, and in the 
estimation of the parliament, he appeared for many 
weeks after he was secretly united with Cond^ aud the 
other prisoners as their most decided enemy, and the 
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nan to whom their impruoninent vras owing. The 
court looked upon him in the same light ; atid he had 
not even siifiered the duke of Beaufort to know of his 
private treaty with the prince, lest bis weakness should 
permit the secret Ut transpire. The duke of Ofleans was 
his tool; and ail thatfDe Betz openly suffered to 
was that bitter animosity towards Mazarin and the court 
which he very welt knew was the very best means of re¬ 
newing his jwpulartty. The first step afteo the whole 
of the treaties had been concluded with the imprisoned 
princes, and all the other measures had been taken which 
were necessary to secure, amongst the younger tnembera 
of tlte parliament, a strong party in favour of their 
liberation, was the presentaUon of a petition from the 
princess of ('onde, praying the <|>.arliament to interfere 
for her husband, and especially to have him removed 
from Havre, which w'as rcpiesentcd a:^ an unhealthy 
spot. The first pre^sident, imagining that the party of 
l>e Betz would be opposed to such a measure, only ol>* 
jeeted to the petition of tlte princess, that she was not 
formally authorised by her husband. This defect, liow- 
ever, was imuiediaiely remedied: a regular authority 
from Conde was inanufacturod in five iniimtes, and 
though every one knew it to be a forgery, it was held 
good ; and the parliament appointed a time for taking 
into consideration the princess's application, sooner 
was this known at the courb than the queen sent down 
an angry message, forbidding tlto parliament to consider 
the matter at all. The parliament, feeling its privileges 
again invaded, decreed a remonstrance, and, as I)e 
lietz had hoped and cxjiected, the two parties were once 
more committed in opposition to each other. 

About this time took place the battle of Bhete^ which 
we have noticed elsewhere; and the honour and advan¬ 
tage which Mazarin thus gained cast the Frpnde in 
general into a state of deep despondency. Not so, how¬ 
ever, De Betz, who, confident in his own genius, pro¬ 
ceeded to turn what might havg been a misfortune to 
an advantage. He had hitherto observed a great tone of 
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mederstaon in his dealings with the parlismeDt; bat he 
took the pi^nt occasion of rising, to make a direcfattaek 
upon the government of the qoeen a$ the moment that it 
was most successful, and of assigning that very success 
aa his justification for so doing. Sw long, he said, as 
country htd been in danger from foreign enemies, be 
haa ^’rained from embarrassing it by sny observations 
upon the lamentable state of its internal government; 
but now, that the victory at Rhctel bad removed all ap. 
prehensions, he felt it to be his bounden duty to coll the 
attention of the parliament to the shameful and pesclous 
system which was daily producing new evils in the state; 
Jnd he moved that a remonstrance should be made 
to the regent upon the disorders |of the government. 
He added a petition t^L the king, to remove the impri> 
soned princes from Havre to some more healthy 
spot, but couched in such vague and feeble terms, that 
the presiitcnt Mol^ was still deceived, and fancied that 
De Rets, however anxious to mortify Masarin, was not 
in the slightest degree desirous of procuring the liber¬ 
ation of Conde. A decree was, therefore, pronounced, 
with the sanction and vote of the first president him¬ 
self, directing a humble remonstrance to be made to 
the queen, in order to bring about a reconciliation be> 
tween the various members of the royal family; to 
induce ^ restore tiie princes to liberty, and 

to secure to their relations, ;u the mean time, the right 
of remaining in Paris to solicit their enfranchisement. 

This was the first decided step which the parliament 
had been indu(^ to take in favour of the prisoners ; 
but it was so decided, that all parties concerned dearly 
perceived that it could never be retracted. ])g Retz, 
howeve^t having in view not only the liberation of the 
princes, but to work out the destruction of Masarin, 
did not choose to throw off the mask, although he saw 
the parliament ao completely committed. The minister, 
indeed, had the choice of two paths, either of which 
might have given him the advantage: tlie one, to set 
free the prisoners himself, after nlaking what terms with 
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tiwm he tbou^t fit; the btber^ to withdraw Ae court 
ftom Paris, and leave the parliament to dlhanst itsdf 
in fruitless agitatio^. But sdA, not understanding the 
chai;acter of the French nation, he hesitated upon both 
these measures; and, in the mean dme, DesAetz pro. 
ceeded with a skilful tand perserering energy, tq hnmt 
on the parliament ^om step to step, binding it krfevSy 
movement in advance, by the ties of its own forms, so 
as to prevent it fsom receding whenever ho chose to 
declare his views,'and appear, as he really was, the 
leader and conductor of the whole operadons against the 
court. At the same time he laboured, in conjunction 
with the Fronde, to arouse once more the popular hatred 
against Mazarin. The carriage of the duke of Beaufort 
was attacked in the streets at j»ight, and one of his 
attendants killed; and with whomsoever the act origin 
nateil, the Fronde took advantage of 4t to represent 
Mazarin as an assassin, and to spreada thousand calumnies 
concerning him. The duke aftecteii to take all sorts of 
precautions; end ]>e Ketz never moved after dark without 
arnibtl attendants, and rentinels poste<i in tlie most 
ostentatious manner. In the mean time, he carried on 
the war against Mazarin in the parliament by means of 
a numl)er of the younger members devoted to bis inte¬ 
rests, who, day after day, and hour afh’r hour, brouglit 
forward the most violent and extravagant pB ’^sitions 
against the cardinal, wliicl^ they well knew would not 
be entertained for a moment, but which, nevertheless, 
left their traces on the record, accustomed the assembly 
to hear tlie minister calumniatctl in the most outrageous 
terras, and to listen to and consider the most extreme 
resolutibns against him, which again, finding their way 
amoTigst the people, produced the general iroQfession 
that Mazarin was the enemy of the public peace, and 
the source of all the evils under which tlie country suf- 
Such were the proceedings of De Retz with 
regard to the parliament and the people ; but, in the 
mean time, another scA of the comedy was enacted at 
die palace of the Luxeriibourg, where the weak duke of 
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Orleans^ the betrayer of all men, and the min of every 
friend he Mad in ^e world, under the skilful manage¬ 
ment of De Rets, acquired a d^p«e of vigour and re. 
solution which he had never shown in any other situ¬ 
ation. The queen and Mazarin, perceiving that he was 
taking part in the cabala against them, sent to demand 
hF*pf%sence at the Palais Royal; %nd the minister in 
the presence, and with the assistance of the queen, en¬ 
deavoured ^ convince him of the vices and dangerous 
views of De Rotz. The duke, however, defended him 
with more pertinacity than was usual; and the queen 
growing angry, a violent dispute ensued, which did far 
more in favour of tlie coac^utor than all hU own arts or 
insinuations could have accomplished. The duke of 
Orleans quitted the Palais Royal, vowing that he would 
never trust himself again in the hands of the queen, and 
gave himself ut< more blindly than ever to the manage¬ 
ment of his favourite. 

At length, seeing the parliament committed to the 
most extreme measures that he could have desired to 
pursue; seeing the duke of Orleans completely in his 
power; seeing his own influence restored with the 
people, and their hatred of Mazarin inflamed to the 
highest point; De Retz no longer thought it worth 
while to retain the mask with which he had hitherto 
coverei^tk.* features of his policy. Itut it was one of 
his great and {wculiar arts^ways to wound his adver. 
saries hy the rebound of tlicir own measures. If they 
gained a success, he was sure to make it produce an 
ultimate disadvantage. If they attempted to injure 
him, he made the blow fall back upon their own heads. 
If they accused him, he made the very scene and mo. 
inent of their accusation the occauon of a tenfold 
charge against themselves. He had suffered tlie mask 
to drop, it is true; but he had not yet used the power 
which he had been gathering together, when the court, 
awakened to his views, determined to try if it could not 
break the bonds by which he had ao skilfully bound 
the parliament to his purpo8%‘ uffh on the 4th of 
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February, 1651, when that body was assembled for the 
pui^Kwe of considering a new attack upon tl?e minister, 
the master of the ceremonies appeared, and commanded 
its presence, by deputies, at the Palais Royal. The 
parliament obeyed* and on the return of th^deputies, 
the first president rAd a document (or rather a 
festo) which had been given him by the queen, and in 
which the coadjutor was accused of almost every state 
crime, and of intdhtions still more diaboliial than the 
actions which were attributed to him- 

1)c Ketz believes not only that the whole business 
was dcsigtied with the knowledge of the first pre¬ 
sident, who now saw that, with all his wisdom, he 
had been made a tool by the Fronde; but that he 
intended to treat the queen’s manifesto as a regular 
accusation against the coadjutoi, and, by putting him 
tipon some sort of trial, relieve the coArt, for a time 
at least, from his presence in the parliament. The 
manu'uvrc was not badly conecivetl, but it was most 
feebly executed ; the paper itself was drawn up in lan¬ 
guage 1>ot]i gross and absurd ; the members of the 
parliament attachctl to the court were intimidated by the 
shouts of the people witliout; each expressed his opinion 
under the endent influence of terror. One advised 
public prayers for tlte safety of the country; another 
besought the duke of Orleans to 8upcrintend''.h9 affairs 
of state; and otliers, again) forgot the question alto¬ 
gether, and rambled into long discussions totally irrele¬ 
vant and needless. Dc Retz, however, jletcnnined to 
cast back the accusation upon him who had made it, 
and to choose that very moment for proposing the most 
violent and comprehensive measure against Mazarin 
which any one had yet dared to lay before ihe^parlia- 
ment. His speech on this occasion is remarkable, notalone 
from its brevity and vigour, but also because he therein 
forged a Latin quotation, which was sought, for many 
days, in the writings of Sallust and other Roman his. 
torians. “ If ^ reuMct which 1 feel,” he said, ** for 
the gentlemen wR hire spoken before roe did not put 
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a reitraint upon my tongue, I should be tempted to 
eomplsin diet none of them hare taken indignant nodoe 
of that trumpery paper which has just been read in 
this place fgainst ^ form and order, and which bears 
die imprdiB' of the same character ^ which the sacred 
n^e of the king was employed t(finvigorste the patent 
witn^eee upon a late occasion. 1 imagine that they 
have looked upon this libel, which is, in fact, merely a 
sally of fuay on the part of the cardinal Mazarin, as 
something too much below cither their notice or mine. 
In order to follow their example in this respect, 1 shall 
only reply .to it by a passage from one of the ancients, 
which juat comes into my head. In fvil time*, I haw 
never abandoned my country; in yood timee, I have 
never had my own intete^t^ in view ; and in denperate 
timeift I have never feared. I beg pardon for the liberty 
1 have taken ih quitting, by these few words, the ori. 
ginal subject on which we were met to deliberate. My 
vote is, to make humble remonstrance to his majesty 
the king, to supplicate him to send immediately a httre 
de cachet for the liberation of the princes, with a declar¬ 
ation in their favour, and to drive from his |>er8on and 
his councils the cardinal Mazarin. My opinion is farther, 
gentlemen, tliat the parliament should take the resolu¬ 
tion to-day of meeting again on Monday next, to receive 
the repiy ^hich his majesty may please to make to the 
deputies sent with this remojistraiuv." 

The effect of aU De Retz’s maiineuvrcs was now ap¬ 
parent To every one of the principles developeel in his 
resolutions the parliament had already committed itself, 
and could not now refuse to give them voice. Hia 
motion passed unanimously; and the very means which 
Mazarj^ took to impede the pro^dings of l>e Retz only 
tended to hasten them, to aggravate them, and to insure 
their success. The party of the court was now almost 
driven to despair; but at that moment, the count de 
firienne, one of iht secretaries of state, appeared, and, in 
the name of the queen, publicly besought the duke of 
Orleans to come once more to the council of regency, 
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and to aid with hia adyice in the present exigency of 
the Btate. De Retz knew the weakness of the duke 
too well to trust him; but the difficulty was, how to 
prevent him from acceding, when thus publicly entreated 
by hia sovereign. If any of the most eminent iQ^bers of 
the parliament, too, jtyned their voices to that of Brienne: 
the first president, though bound to support the 
of the parliament, and executing that duty with firmness 
and eloquence, mad^ use of th| ^ery resoln^fon which 
had just passed aa an argument to induce the duke to 
yield to tlie request of the r^ent, and give her his 
counsel in tlic present extremity. Omer Talon, the 
advocatc>general, made one of the most splendid extem¬ 
poraneous speeches in the records of eloquence, and 
went on his knees before the duke, beseeching him to 
save the state. The whole chamber was affected; the 
duke of Orleans hesitated, and declaretk he would do 
what the parliament advised; but at tliat moment lie 
Retz stepped in, put a false interpretation upon tlie 
duke’s words, which he was weak enough to avow as 
his real meaning ; and the reply sent back to the regent 
by Brienne was, that the duke would pay his humble 
respects to the queen as soon as the princes should be 
set at lilwrty, and the cardinal Mazarin driven from the 
person and tlie councils of the king. 

The only alternative '.eft for the unhappy^ A^ne of 
Austria was, to call the troops to her aid, and resist the 
dictation of her son’s subjects by force of arms: but it 
was very doubtful wliether the troops would obey her 
commands; and where were the generals that should have 
commanded her armies ? Site yielded unwiUingly to her 
fate, and with great reluctance she suffered Mazarin to 
quit Paris and retire to<)6t. Germain. She then made 
two attempts to avoid the absolute expulsion of her 
minister from the realm. She at first endeavoured to 
gain an interview with the duke of (Irleans : but in this 
she was again frustrated by De Retz ; and shortly after 
she laid a scheme for quitung Paris with the young 
king, but the watchful vigilance of the coacljutor again 
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disappointed her. The people were armed^ the Palais 
Royal watf eurroundedj and the queen was obliged to 
abandon her design. A declaration diat she would never 
recall Mazarin was forced from her, and the parliament 
banished diim from the realm. All»had hitherto gone 
Wfill w ith the schemes of the coai^jutor. He had de. 
livenRl the princes ; he had driven Jits enemy from the 
ministry and the country ; he had, in fact, compelled 
or persuaded all part^ to serve •his views and he 
had ruled the state. But from the moment that Condd 
returned to the capital he felt that he had set free an 
enemy more dangerous than any who had gone before. 
The prince was easily gained over by the queen. He 
aided to dissolve the assembly of nobles, which had 
been called for the purpose of procuring his own liber-, 
ation, but had procmled to examine the evils of the 
state; and he broke off the marri^ which l)e Retz had 
stipulated between the prince de (/Onti and bis own mis¬ 
tress, mademoiselle de Chevreuse. 

The coadjutor now prepared to resist; and feared not, 
supported by the people, a large body of the parliament, 
and the duke of Orleans, to encounter all the power 
of Conde and the queen. He counted, however, on a 
broken reeif who leaned upon the duke of Orleans. 
The timidity and irresolution of that prince rendered 
him unequal to the task of supporting any one. He 
had dared to attack Mazarin, though U]>held by the 
queen; but he dared not oppose the queen, upheld 
by Condi^. De Retz counselled vigorous measures, 
which Gaston was afraid to follow. It became irksome 
to the duke to refuse, and painful to be pressed every 
day to energy and firmness which he never did possess. 
At th^ same time the queen eburted him ; and Conde 
softened towards him his demeanour as much as his 
haughty nature permitted. De Retz saw that the duke 
was weary of him. The duke of Beaufort also was 
gained by the princes, and the posiUon of the coadjutor 
became perilous in the extreme. His resolution was 
speedily taken, though it was an extraordinary one, and 
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executed with vigorous deterrainstion, though the 
potent arms of ridicule were exercised against it by all 
the court. He announced publicly to the duke of Or> 
leans and to the prince de Conde his determination of 
retiring entirely frem political life, and dedicating him¬ 
self exclusively to the duties of liis profession. The 
duke of Orleans was overjoyed, as he was on aS^^ca- 
sions at every thing which relieved him from an em¬ 
barrassment ; and Ponde was perhaps nd^^spleased, 
although be treated the matted with his usual haughty 
levity. 

Following up this determination, the coadjutor re¬ 
tired to the srchiepiacopal palace, where he shut him¬ 
self up as ill a hemiitage, visited no more the court, 
appeared no more in the parlian^ent, but was only seen 
by the people in tlie zealous ex'^rcise of his functions, 
and on occasions when he could di8)day the affect¬ 
ation of a deep devotion. l>e Retz, however, either 
assumed or felt some fear for his personal security, 
lie knew that, though Conde pretended to laugh at him, 
that prince considered him as dangerous to his power. 
He knew that the queen, though she had at one time 
employed him, had always detested him ; and he knew 
that the duke of Orleans, though he had ^omised him 
the most powerful protection in fais retreat, would 
abandon him on the ffrst danger, or for the l^sLadvan- 
tage. Under these circumstances, he trusted done to 
the people, knowing well, tfiat neither vice, nor incon¬ 
sistency, nor selfishness, nor crime, have the slightest 
effect whatsoever upon popularity; and that although 
he might, perhaps, have deciinetl in public favour for a 
time, the same skill, impudence, and energy, which 
had first acquired the davour of the people, would re¬ 
gain it whenever he cliose to exert himself. In case of 
any attempt upon his personal liberty, however, some 
time would be required, to enable the populace to come to 
his rescue ; and he therefore made preparations for de. 
fending himself in his palace, hired a number of deter- 
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miDed soldiers^ changed the neighbouring houaes into 
barracka, end tianafonned the cathedral into an araenal. 

No attempt uponjiim, however, was made, either by 
the prince of Conde or die court; and in the mean 
the popularity of De Rets increaaed«in the moat extra¬ 
ordinary degree, in conaequeDce the exertiona of the 
and curates, who lauded him^as a saint, not only 
in the pulpit but in the private visitations of families : 
and all thi^niluence whic^tbe cstbolic clergy possess 
was exerted to create fdirtheir leader that powerful 
jiarty in Paris, which would once more enable him to 
make head against his enemies. Those enemies in the 
mean time were also working out his ends, as lie had 
anticipated, by their quarrels with each other. Conde, 
left in undisputed jiosscssion of the field, tliough he 
affMted in some degree to court the people, and did 
bend his prouil spirit to fawn upon the parliament, 
held no measures either with the queen or with the 
duke of Orleans. He stimulated the parliament, which 
he commanded, to pursue all die friends and servants 
of Mazarin with the most virulent activity; and 
while he harassed the court by such proceedings, be 
carried on with the queen a treaty exacting from her 
concessions *Which had never yet been granted by any 
French ruler to any subject whatsoever. Day by day 
he iuc^aij^ in his demands, till, had they been granted, 
nothing would have been left to the king but the shadow 
of royalty in his own domiidonK. 

All that these excessive grants were destined to pur. 
chase was the return of Mazarin; but, as we have shown 
elsewhere, that minister opiiosed most vigorously and suc¬ 
cessfully the purposes of the queen in his own favour; 
advising the regent rather to call to her councils the co- 
acljutor, mid give him the place of prime minister, than 
to grant to Conde conditions which would invest him 
wi^ almost royal authority. His letter upon this subject 
determined the proceedings of Anne of Austria. She 
sent privately for the coa4jutor, who had an interview 
with her at night; in which she beaou^t him to recon- 
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cOe hiiBMlf lincerdy to MMtriik, empbyn^ all the 
doqQenee of a woman, all the anftority of a ^uen, and 
all the arts of a coquette to induce him to comply with 
htf request. De Retz, however, knew too well Ae game 
he had to play to yield to her request eDtiiely,aaltbougfa 
it was perfectly consonant to his views and wishes to 
drive the exacting prince of Cond^ from Paris, to fon¬ 
dle the duke of Orleans and the queen, and ultimately, 
if he could obtain tdvantB|||puB temxa for B<»doii^ to 
recall Masarin himself to fm ministry. 

Finding that she could not succeed in bringing about 
an open rceondliadon between Mazarin and the coad¬ 
jutor, Anne of Austria oilhre<l the latter the cardinal's 
hat, and the office of prime minister. The latter office 
De Retz however declined, kno^ng that it would have 
been granted but for a time, and withdrawn as soon as 
Mazarin could be safely restored to pnwei*: with regard 
to the hat, however, he had no such scruples; and it was 
■ in the end agreed, that although he should keep up the 
appearance of animosity towards the cardinal, he should 
smooth his return by expdiing Cond^ from Paris, and 
bringing over the duke of Orleans to the views of the 
queen. The princess Palstine, who had only agreed to 
UK her influence for the princes while in prison, so 
far as to obtain their liberty, had now again attached 
herself to Anne of Austria, and was perhaps •'<^gnant 
at perceiving that Cond^ so {ar abused the advantages 
which she had been instrumental in gaining for him. 
Through her mediation, all the minute arrangements 
between De Retz and the queen were carried on; and 
he, finding that his power with the people was thoroughly 
restored, that a great part of the parliament itself was 
fatigued and diaguatcd With the haughty exacti^a ^ 
Conde, and that the duke of Orleans was sick of 
tyranny of his daring cousin, proceeded immediately to 
give his operations that direction which might bring 
about the views of the court, without appearing to be 
directly impticated in the recall of Mazarin. 

lastting from the manufactory of libels and satires at 
vou 111. o 
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tihe afcbbiBhopiie, a torrent of rumours and insinuations 
was poured forth upon the Parisian world, imputing to 
^ prinee of Cond^ every sort of evil intention gainst 
the state and the country. By these means the public 
mind was prepared for an inundatien of tracts, papers, 
ballads, and manifestoes, which fallowed; and as soon as 
he >sTned that these measures had^been perfecdy sue. 
cessful, and that the Parisian puuic were thoroughly 
convincec^ the prince—for whos^ imprisonment and 
for whose deliverance they had lighted equal bonfires-; 
whom they had hooted and gratulated with airoilsr 
energy, but whom they had lately followed with ad- 
miring wonder—was an insolent tyrant, and intended 
very soon to become a pernicious traitor, De Retz issued 
forth from hia solitud^, and, for the first time for some 
months, took his place in the parliament. The prinee 
of Cond^ followed a few moments after, and, seeing that 
the war was about to itegin, he determined to seize what 
he considered the vantage-ground, and to urge forward 
the parliament upon the aubject of its unabated hatred 
to Mazarin. The hatred of the parliament waa unabated; 
but it had been pushed very nearly as far as it was 
possible. 

Perhaps De Rets, had he wished it, coming forth 
with reneweii popularity, might have been able to 
carry^ through those measures, in which Cond<^, now 
beginning to be suspected, failed entirely. Not even De 
Retz, however, dared to have said ojie worrl in favour of 
Maxarin ; and if Conde thought, by pushing forwu-d a 
new attack upon the absent minister, that he would 
drive his opponent to such a false step, he very much 
mistook the deep policy of the coadjutor. Tlie prince’i 
Veech began with a more violent tirade against Maza. 
nn tfian ever, and ended by pointing but that the three 
8ub>miniftera, as they were called, Le Tellier, Servien, 
and Lyonne, merely followed the directions which were 
receiv^ from the cardinal; ao that, in fact, he governed 
FVance as much from his place of exile as he had done in 
Paris. Hethen went on to move a resoludon, by whidi 
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the three whom he nemed were marked for expulsion 
from the coundL De Retz skilfully avoided the trap 
that was laid for him : he declaimed eloquently against 
Masarin, and boldly dedared that it was necessary to 
take every step which would shut him out for aver from 
tile ministry. He di^ not even attempt to defend the 
sub^ministers, or to, say one word in their favour^ but 
knowing that the parliairent was weary of the dictation 
of Cond^, and wou^l do any thing, which dii^ipot imply 
e retraction, to fall into .nore moderate views, he 
pointed nut that the queen having done much to gratify 
th» parliament on all erii <tisl points, it was an un« 
woytli/ exercise its tnfluenc.. lo harass her govern¬ 
ment. hy coiitiiiusUy attocLio,;, the details. 

The spoe 'h ot Heltetz gave great pleasure to sU those 
members oi the pariiamenr nrho were opposed to Cond^, 
either from political consitlerstions, or frommoderation of 
feeling. The opinion of the coadjutor was adopted by a 
great majority; the resolution proposed by the prince 
was lost; and from that time (yonde found that his 
command '>ver the parliament n-as at an end. He did 
occasionally succeed h . measures, however; and it 
hap^icned, unfortunately fo* Alaxarin, that the proof of 
very considerable sums having been despatched to him 
from I'aris. with a strong presumption that tliey pro¬ 
ceeded from the funds of the state, feU into ijie^ands 
of C'oudt", and were brought before the parliament. The 
schemes of De Kets seemed on the point of failing; and 
BO great was the apprehension, both of tlie queen and 
of the cardinal, that very thinly veiled proposals for 
assassinating the prince were current in tJte councils of 
the regent. This purpose was ctmcealed from the eyei 
of the queen's conscience by (he pretence of arresting tk|| 
prince ; but, as the plan for so doing was such diat it 
could not have been effected without resistance on his part 
and violence on that of the court, the death of Cond^ 
would have been an inevitable consequence of the at. 
tempt. De Rets suggested a milder and more feasible 
schrae for obtaining possession of the person of his 

Q 2 
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mar j, and propoaed to iat^le him to the ptboa At 
^ I^esdMwtg, and amat him there i^ile ia eeiu 
veitalion with dnbe of Orieant. Ilie queen and 
her couoadlors heeitated between the two; and in the 
mean iHdk aome oiie>-it is suppoled one of the mi- 
iiisteratbmaelveB—revealed toCObd^ a suffieientp<^an 
of schemes which had been coiyseived against him, 
to diow him that his life or his liberty were in immiaent 
danger, and he quitted Paris for Saint Manr. 

The first mmoor of this flight caused a great senaa- 
tion in the capital. 'The prince of Cond proceeded in 
person to the parlismeot, to assign the reasons for bis 
brother's departure ; but there was a coolness even in the 
assembly which had so long shown itself devoted to bis 
service. Amongst tl^e people, his imprisonment st 
Vincennes, and the familiarity in which he had lived 
with the popdlace since his liberation, had totally de¬ 
stroyed the awe with which be was once regarded; 
while the breach of his engagements with the Froude 
had equally impaired his reputation for integrity. Thus, 
while all remained quiet in Paris, few if any persons of 
importance proceed^ to visit him at St. Maur; and 
Cood^, mortified and surprised, desired e^erly to return 
to Paris, where he imagined his influence would revive. 
Under these orcumstsnees, the dube of Orleans, who, 
like ag aspen leaf, wavered with every wind, and trem¬ 
bled with every storm, gi^anteed to Conde his safety 
if he came bacb. Though die assurance was a fraU 
one, the prince did not hesitate, and, rc-appearii^ in 
Paris, used every means, justifiable and unjustifiable, 
either to seduce or overawe the parUament. Proceedingto 
the chambers, with more than a thousand folbwers, hiring 
t^e lowest and the basest of the multitude to in^t and 
SBsauIt the opposite party, he endeavoured to play off 
against the court supported by the coadjutor, the aame 
measures which the coadjutor had employed against 
the court supported by Cond^. But, a conpiele master 
of faction a^ intrigue of every bind, De Rets knew no 
equal with hia own weapons; and the contest for inpe- 
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riorHy «u at ImgA \acv^t to a deae by a BMoaorabla 
^^triwg of the pariiameat od die Slit at A«^;vat^ 1651. 

The qoeen had broo^t againn Coodd a ebuge 
aaaomting to high tieaaon; and, widi her jAaaMiie excited 
againat bim to thei^ higheat pitch of ftirj, dedired that 
ei^r he or die ahoulB peritfa. Condd defended ^iiB> 
aelf and reerimiaated; and the 91et of August was 
appointed by the parliament, for examining more par> 
ticularly the charge*and refutation. Each pafty looked 
upcm this as the crisis of its fate, and prepared to meet 
the collision, not by tfae peaceable means of law, which 
as well as Justice both knew to be utterly out of the 
question, bat in arms, in the midst of Paris, and in the 
very halls of the parliament itself. In this sort of 
contest, however, De Rets was superior to Cond^, and in 
the present instance was beforehand with him. Although 
he could not prevent the entrance of the prince and bis 
friends into the courts of law, he caused those spacious 
halls to be nearly filled at an early hour by his armed 
aupporters; be stored the closets of the refreshment 
rooms with hand grenades; and he arranged his forces 
80 as to command fill the important points, and to take 
his enemy every where at a disadvantage. 

Shortly after tiie arrival of the coadjutor, Conde made 
hit appearance, followed by a multitude of veteran 
officers, and high words almost proceeding to .tmubI vio¬ 
lence instantly began betweet^ him and ^ Rets. The 
first blow struck would have deluged the courts of justice 
with human blood; and it it probable that the fury, 
spreading thence to the people without, would have 
CRukd in a general pillage and massacre througihout the 
capitaL But the fint president and the elder‘and 
wiser counsellors threw themselves between the prinue 
and the prelate, and by their eloquence and zeal con¬ 
trived to make them in some degree ashamed of the 
crlmiaal acta to which they were both hurrying forward. 
Gofidd and De Rets both agreed to dismiaa tiie danger¬ 
ous multitude that followed thm; and De Rets pro¬ 
ceeded to the h>H without, for the purpose of informing 
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his friends of the detenoination which had been taken. 
As he retarned^ however, in passing through the folding 
doors which stood ajar between the great chamber of 
the parliament and the hall, the duke of Rochefou. 
cault subdenly shut them to upon him, and holding 
him^between them, as in a vice, Allied out to the foU 
lowers of Condo, Kill him ! kilt him ! From this 
perilous situation he was delivered by the son of the 
first presl^nt, his personal enemy, bUt a friend to justice 
and fair dealing. l)e Retz was saved, but what had 
taken place was quite enough to cause confusion. In a 
TDoment, 4000 swords were drawn from their scabbards; 
and had not the old marquis de (Jrenan, capiain of the 
prince of Condo's guards, wisely remembered, that the 
life both of the ]irin(*o and the coadjutor w as at stake, 
and by a cry of Shame !induct'd the rest to forbear, 
bloodshed must have inevitably bt^en the consequence. 
In such tumultuous proceedings the morning }>aftscd: 
the parliament rose at an early hour; and all parties re*- 
tumed home with a feeling of shame and sorrow for 
crimes which had lieen devised but not executed — crimes 
which vanity was not {wrmitted to justify to themselves, 
and the magnitude of which, as well as the fearful results 
which must have ensuctli was exposed to their eyes in 
the moment of calm consideration that followed after 
the stotrrA of excited passion had passed by. 

The prince of Condc« still continued to press the 
parliament, either to oblige the queen to retract lier 
accusation, or to put him on Ids trial; and lor several 
days a warfare of the most pitiful intrigue took place: 
the parliament beseeching the queen to tranquillise the 
existing diiferences in the royal family by moderation; 
the 9 ueeTi endeavouring to find means of avoiding any 
dedaration in favour of Conde; De Retz persuading the 
duke of Orleans to absent bimaelf from Paris, in order 
to favour the queen’s views; and ('ondf^ himself growing 
more and more fatigued every day with his false por¬ 
tion, as leader of a faction, and seeking anxiously to 
retire from the war of intrigue for which he waa 
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QDfitte(I« The advice of Mazarin, however, induced 
tile queen to soften her expressions towards the prince; 
and at length, on the young king^s reaching the age 
of }u8 majority, a declaration was issued, announce 
iug, distinctly, that*the charge which liad bceivbrought 
against ('oiule was founded in a mistake* Efforts were 
then made to induce him to return to the court; but he 
doubted the intentions of the regent: he found that his 
popularity in Paris^was gone; Ills friends ha^been ex¬ 
pelled from tile council; Uie duke of Orleans was too 
well known to be trusted in any thing; and, afterhuver« 
iug round Paris for some time, ('onde retired, with the 
purpose uf seeking (iuieiinc, the government of which 
pro>ince bad been offered to him with great advantages* 
Some uecidental circumstances ^n the road, however, 
induced him to i>elicve that the bUentions of the court 
were unfavourable to him, and tliat so^ne troops had 
been sent out for the purpose of arresting him. A body 
of factious friends who accoinpanietl him seized the 
ocrasiou ; and in an evii moment Conde was persuaded 
to mUa the staiulard of civil war. 

In tile mean time Dc Uetz was playing in Paris a part 
to winch he was unaccustomed, but which appeared for a 
time to lx* verv successful. It had been stipulated when 
he gave his inffucncc to the queen, that the rank of car¬ 
dinal should \}t obtained for him from a^d that 

matter was proceeding as be^could wish; but the eccle¬ 
siastical dignity was only a stepping-stone to his ambition, 
which aimed at the more substantial elevation of prime 
minister* Ttie measures which he took to obtain that 
situation were curious and not wise: he entered upon a 
species of intrigue in which he had been wonderfully 
successfui, so long as pleasure was the only object, and 
the gratification of sensual passion was alone the 
purpose that he had in view ; but the moment that be 
made gallantry the laildcr to ambition, he entered upon 
an art in which every womati was superior to him, and 
was, for (he first time in his life, thorot^hly dup^ by 
the very means wliich he had chosen to em|doy himself* 

Q 4 
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Although a remarkably ugly man, he had been, as ia 
so frequently the case, much more successful in lus cri¬ 
minal amours than many of the more graceful and 
splendid nobles of the French court; and in lus frequent 
nightly aonferences with the queerf be conceived the 
vain hope of making an impressioE on the heart of Anne 
of Austria herself; not perhaps e^tpecting to succeed 
with the regent, as he had done nitli many of the liigh- 
est wome%of the court, but at all events believing that 
her vanity would be flattered by the conquest she had 
made, and that he might owe to feelings of affection 
that high post which he had not been able to wring 
from her. by faction and violence. 

The idea of affecting love towards the queen, and 
of taking advantage oj' iheir frequent private inter¬ 
views to make her sensible of the effect which he 
wished her ts lielieve she had produced, was first 
sug/^este«l to him by the duchess de ('hevreuse ; and 
there may be a doubt, thougli no historian seems to 
h^e entertained whether that intri|^inf; womati was 
playing the game of Do IWiZt and attempting to de¬ 
ceive the queen, or plating the game of the queen and 
thoroughly mPleading Dc lietz. At all events it is clear 
that Anne of Austria saw the views of the coadjutor; 
and finding herself at once engaged with him in the 
practic;^ an art wdierc she was hia superior> she led 
him bhiiilly on^ with hopes^ihut she liad not the slight¬ 
est intention of realising, till he pennitted her to carry the 
court and the young king from Paris,—viti which city he 
could have detained lier at bis pleasure—an<! to take the 
field against Coiid*'^ who wasnow in rebellion, supported 
by a few fresh levies. This was the greatest oversight 
that De Keta had ever yet committed, and scarcely was it 
done, when be felt the folly thereof; but, nevertheleasp 
his eyes were not completely o|)ened, and he still 
hoped to maintain his infiuence with the queen, by con** 
tinuing to render her services, and at the same time 
occasionally playing upon her fears. 

Before this period, however, the career of the co- 
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Adjutor had very nearly terminated in an unexpected 
manner. Knowing him for one of their moat deter, 
mined enemies, the partisans of the prince de Cond^ 
formeil a scheme for carrying him off from the midst 
of Paris. The actfre, intrepid, and enterprisiitg Gour. 
ville crossed the country and ventured in disguise into 
the capital. Hiring a number of determined men, 
he obtained correct information of all the proceedings 
of the coadjutor, whose intrigues often led forth 
at night almost unaccompanied; and placing his con- 
ferleratcs at particular |>oints. where it vras likely 
that Du lletz would pass, he waited on mor(.‘ than one 
night ; but an extraurtlina-y coincidence on both 
these occasions saved the prelate from his hands. A 
third attempt would undoubted])^ have been made had 
not the numlier of jiersons to wh m the secret was con. 
fided, at length caused it to be hetraydtl. Gourville 
cfFecte<l his escape but narrowly ; and several of the 
persons he employoil fell into the hands of De Retz^ 
who with wise and generous policy suffered them to go 
uupuniBheil. 

The desultory warfare which now took place between 
Turenne, Uarcourt, and llorquinville, on the part of 
the court, and ('unde, Ruchefoucault, licaufort, and 
Xeinours, on the adverse side, we shall of course no¬ 
tice but slightly here. It is sufficient to say th, * (^nde, 
to whom brilliant successes jverc absolutely necessary, 
embarrassed by raw levies and divided friends, effected 
nothing at all etiual to the reputation he had before 
acquired ; and that the queen, freetl by her absence 
from th» control of the Fronde and the duke of Or¬ 
leans, finding herself sufficiently strong in the field 
to oppose successfully the greatest captain of the, day, 
and believing that the French people were beginning 
to grow weary of turbulence, recalled Mazarin to her 
councils; and thus opened the eyes of De Retz both 
to the folly he had committed in suffering her to quit 
Paris, and to the absuril character he had played 
during the latter part of her stay in the capital. Mor- 
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tifled and surprised, he attempted to raise up a third 
party in the state, and with the parliament and the 
dultc of Orleans keep the other two in check, bis prin« 
cipal object being to drive forth Mazarin; and his 
inclinatAns leading him, therefore, rather to favour 
the party of Condti than tliat dT the court. At the 
same time, however, in fear of losing the cardinal’s hat, 
which had not yet been granted by the pope to tlie 
queen’& Micitation, he still affected' tlte utmost enmity 
to the prince. 

But Anne of Austria was not to be deceived; end 
perceiving that whatever might be his words, all his 
actions were inimical to her views, she sent orders 
to the French ambassador at Rome to oppose his 
elevation to the cou'lave. This very opposition, 
however, was more favourable to him than even her 
nomination. * The pope and the cardinals conceived 
that it proceeded from Mazarin himself, whom they 
hated and despised j and in a secret consistory l)e Ketz 
was elevated to the purple, without the knowledge of 
the French ambassador. Something still remained to 
be done; for it was usual before any prelate was looked 
upon as one of the cardinals of France tliat he should 
receive the hat from the hands of the king. The court, 
although it had opposed the elevation of De Ketz, en- 
deavosirer! to assume the merit thereof; and Mazarin 
wrote with bis own hand/o congratulate the coadjutor 
upon his elevation. But, nevertheless, tlic absence of 
the court gave a very goo<l excuse for holding back the 
gift of the hat, and thus keeping some check upon the 
intriguing prelate. 

A series of petty negotiations and rapid but minute 
changes in the relations of all parties took place in 
Paris about this time, which it would be in vain to 
attempt to follow. At first De Retz endeavoured 
to act against the two other parties, by the parlio- 
nent and the duke of Orleans; hut never were 
two more feeble instruments found for the pur¬ 
poses of an ambitious man. The parliament, em- 
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barrsBBed by various opposing decrees which appeared 
upon its own registers, assailed Mazarin, and tlmmlered 
i^ainst Conde in words; but in actions nothing was 
done but what w^ pitiful and contemptible. The 
duke of Orleans, always weak and vacillating, ^ow ob¬ 
tained not even the Appearance of firmness from De 
Reta, who was himself in a false position, and wavered 
almost as much as the duke. Tired, however, at length of 
the procee<lings of the parliament, De Hetz h^Kcourse 
to the assemblies of the Hotel de‘Ville, which were 
now assuming a mon.' r^ular and orderly form. But 
in the mean time Cliavigni, devoted to the interests of 
the prince, returned to Paris, from which hr; had been 
exilerl, and 6])eedi]y raised up in tlie capital a con¬ 
siderable party in favour of Coad^. Ere long, Conde 
himself announced his intention of appearing In Paris ; 
but immediately the parliament and Dc*R£tz opposed 
themselves to his admission, and besought the duke 
of Orleans, as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to 
prevent the prince’s entrance into the capital. The 
duke of t.lrleans could not be i>ersuade(l to take so 
strong a measure, however ; and Conde arrived in Paris, 
took his scat in the parliament, notwithstanding all the 
charges of high treason existing against him, and re¬ 
mained for a considerable length of time in the capital, 
while his army encamped in the neighbourho'>d.» The 
army of the court followed ;»and a battle took place in 
the suburbs of the city, where Conde, with a very in¬ 
ferior force, supported the attack of Tuienne, under 
rile very guns of the Bastille. 

The cardinal de Retz is supposed by many of 
the French historians to have concerted with the 
duke of Orleans the part which the latter was to 
play during the strife that went on almost under 
thdr eyes; and it is not improbable that the prelate 
greatly influenced the assembly at the Hotel de Ville, 
and decideti its members to refuse all admittance to the 
troops of Cond^ in their perilous situation. He de¬ 
nies, however, having influenced the duke, and declares 
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that he at this period, being excluded by his new dignity 
from the parliament, hardly gave any attention to the 
intrigues in which he had been formerly so active. 
Certain it is, however, that die assembly at the Hotd de 
Ville, affd likewise the duke of Orleans, refused to open 
the gates to Cond^ during the wbble morning, while in 
the repeated attacks of Turenne a number of the most 
gallant gentlemen in France were slaughtered under the 
walls; en^equally certain that messenger after messenger 
was seen passing between the palaces of the duke of 
Orleans and the coadjutor. At length, however, the 
eloquence of the duke's daughter, the cries and shouts 
of the people, move<1 with compassion at the sight of the 
dead and wounded brought in from the ])rince's army, 
and the appeal of severgl of his friends, who represented 
that he and all attached to him would die rather than sur¬ 
render, overcafne the weak duke of Orleans. The order 
for admitting the army of ('ondv w’as granted; and the 
prince was saved from a fate which all his own skill 
and courage coukl not have averted. 

The first determination of ('onde, after enter- 
ing Paris, was to put down the enemies who had 
so constantly opposed him; and the chief of these 
was De Retz. His plan appears to have been, to 
proceed to the archiejiiscupal palace, and placing the 
cardii^al <n his carriage, to carry liini out of tlie 
gates of the city, forhidd/ng him ever to enter them 
again. A dreadful and extraordinary massacre, how¬ 
ever, which took place at the Hdtel de Ville, and 
which rumour attributed to the instigations of the 
prince himself, spread a degree of consternation through 
the capital, which even affected ('onde'. Hia plana 
against the coadjutor were not carried into execution, 
while it would have been easy to pursue them ; and 
De Retz having obtained some intimation of danger, 
instead of quitting Paris and joining the court, which 
would have altered the whole after-course of bis life, 
and secured the favour of the court, once more turned 
Notre Dame into an arsenal, and prepared to defend the 
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cathedral aa a lortreM in case of attack. A complete 
state of aDarchy succeeded to the massacre at the Hotel 
de Ville. Conde certainly remained master of the city 
by means of his troops: but he had lost tlie respect of 
all the better classed of the people; and over^his own 
ofHcers he was gradually losing that autliorityby which 
alone discipline coujd be maintained, and his possession 
of the capital rendered beneficial. In this crisis of 
affairs, two steps ivcre taken by the court ren¬ 

dered the condition of Conde desperate. The parliament 
was commanded to quit Paris, and proceed to Pontoise; 
and though only a part obey^ these orders, that part 
comprised all the most talrnU'd and influential coun¬ 
sellors. Hy the advice of this part, wliich was recog¬ 
nised as the parliament by the court, Mazarin once 
mure retire<l into voluntary e?’^e; and the most en¬ 
thusiastic juy spread itself through Parisf not proceed¬ 
ing in the slightest degree, perhaps, from gratified 
enmity towards tlie minister, but because all parties, 
except that attached to the prince ile Oonde, were de- 
iigiited with any opimrtunity of disentangling them, 
selves hunourably from the factions to which they were 
pledged; freeing themselves fnnn intrigues of which 
they saw no end, and putting an end to tumults which 
had already desolated tlie capital, and disoiganised the 
state of society in France. Every one, wliriev^ had 
been the cause of his ojipositiun to the court, made the 
retreat of Maaarin an excuse for seeking to negotiate a 
reconciUatiun. The parliament decreed a vote of 
thanks to the king; the people anticipated nothing but 
the return of ]<eacc, and the appearance of the royal 
family in the capital; and even Coiide and his party, 
whUe tliey called tlic Spaniards eagerly to tlieir aid, and 
took up a position in the neighbourhood of Paris, which 
enabled them, in a great degree, to command that city, 
affected to be rejoiced at the turn wluch affairs had 
taken, and to seek nothing but peace upon terms of se¬ 
curity to themselves. 

In the mean time De Retz had instantly shaped 
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his course. He saw the exile of Manrin affbrded 
him one of the last opportunities that he might ever 
obtain for gaining an advantageous position with the 
court; and he determined, if possible, to have the 
honour«f bringing back the king to Paris. Cond^ he 
had always opposed ; the duke of^Orleans had sacrificed 
■0 many partisans, that he might Ijimself be sacrificed 
without any great scruple of conscience ; the parliament 
was r^a^lT to follow any one who jvould lead them to 
Compiegne, where the young king and his family then 
were; and De Reta, persuading the feeble duke of Or¬ 
leans to authorise any sacrifice which he, the coadjutor, 
thought proper to make in his name, gathered together 
a splendid deputation from the clergy of the capital, and 
proceeded to thedwelliiig of the king, to entreat his ma¬ 
jesty to return to thenu-rrojiolis. Tlie only reward which 
he obtained fo- this service was that of the cardinal’s hat, 
which was given him by the hand of the monarch, lint 
when the coadjutor began to treat with the ministers, 
he found that they did not estimate bis services at the 
high price which he himself had put upon them. 

Althongh the event justified the coolness of their 
demeanour to De Retz, and they succeeded in bringing 
back the king to the capital without granting the U‘rms 
that he demanded, it is nevertheless certain, that the 
coadjutor^ by the part that he took, had rendered a very 
importaii) service to the cr -wn. ('onde and his friends 
were in daily expectation of the arrival of two armies,— 
the one from Spanisfi hlanders, the other commanded 
by Charles duke of Lorraine. The wavering duke of 
Orleans would have been pi*rsuaded by a word from the 
mouth of De Retz to join the party of the princes; 
the coadjutor himself might have brought them a con¬ 
siderable addition of strength ; and the balance between 
Condo and Turenne, which bad only been slightly taught 
to lean in favour of the latter by the numerical superi¬ 
ority of the royal troops, being changed to the other ride 
by the arrival of vast reinforcementaunder Fuensaldafles 
and Charles of Lorraine, might have been determined 
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for ever in favour of the rehelliouB prince. The fickle 
populace of Paris would soon have forgotten its grati. 
tude for the exile of Mazarin ; and one victory on the 
part of Conde woiild have given him a footing in France 
which would have tequired years of civil slaughter to 
shake. De Retz, hoaover, went over to the court and 
* took with him the ^bmission of the duke of Orleans, 
and the gratulation of the clergy and people of Paris; 
Mazarin, by a stratagem, even in exile deceivad Fuen. 
saldafie#, and diverted his forces from France; Turenne 
held the forces of Condi' and tlie duke of Lorraine in 
check ; and the prince, unsafe in the capital, l>affled in 
the field, and outwittei! by an absent minister whom he 
despised, took the desperate measure of quitting France 
and casting himself into the hands of the enemies of bis 
country. „ * 

There was nothing now to oppose tfhe court in 
Paris; and shortly after, w'ithout eitlier amnesty or 
conditions of any kind, though not without fear, Anne 
of Austria and her son, after a long absence from the 
inuiinous metropolis, returned to I’aris, and were re¬ 
ceived with the most enthusiastic cries of joy. She 
herseif was not insensible of Uio great service that De 
Retz hnl performed; and, on alighting from her carriage 
at the Louv^-e. she bade the young king embrace him as 
the man who had restored him to the cap'^nl. His 
conduct from this moment is inexplicable; for can 
neither reconcile it with the tdea that he believed tlie 
queen was really grateful, and that be still held her in 
his power, nor with tlie 8upi>osition that he imagined 
lier expressions of kindness to be hypocritical, and sus¬ 
pected that speedy vengeance would be taken upon liim. 
self. From the Louvre he proceeded to the Luxem¬ 
bourg, and, according to the account of one of hi^own 
attendants, endeavoured to persuade the duke of Orleans 
immediately to barricade the streets ami take irossession 
of the ]ierson of the king. Even from his own statement 
it would appear that he did not endeavour to dissuade the 
duke from such an attempt, when it was proposed by 
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another, but on the contrary, offered all his influence to. 
raise the people if it should be resolved upon. All this 
seemed to imply, tliat he looked upon the gratitude of 
the queen as feigned, and regarded bis power as at an 
end if fab did not put forth some gihat effort to re-e 8 ta-> 
bliah it. On the other hand, however, he made such 
extraordinary demands upon the court, and adhered to 
them with such a degree of pertinacity, that he must 
either^we believed the queen to be deeply sensible of 
his merits and services, or so terrified at his influence, 
as to be afraid of refusing him whatever he required. 
Anne of Austria grew weary of his exactions ; and he 
himself soon perceived that auger was succeeding to 
gratifleation at the king’s restoration to the capital. He 
kept his bouse he iicNrr tveiit forth uiiaccom* 

panied by 200 or .'?00 gentlcmcu ; aiul, at length, per¬ 
ceiving that Ke had can it'd iiir> (U'maiKls too far, lie 
opened a coinmunicatiou with the absent Mazariu, 
which at first seemed likely to terminate favourably to 
the wishes of the coadjutor. Deceived by this appear¬ 
ance of success, DeKetz became less cautious. Persuaded 
by madame de Lesdiguieres that there was no danger, 
he proceeded to the Louvre with very few attend¬ 
ants on the 19th of December, 1652 ; and after 
having waited some time in the apartments of madame 
de V^Ileary, lu-* calk**! to the antechamber of 

the queen. In tiie niqan lin.t oiu- i»f his friends 
in the palace had heard a rumour of his intended 
arrest, and hastened to inform him of the fact; but 
De Retz had just passed the otlier way, and, the 
moment after, he was arrested by Villequier, captain 
of the queen's guard. He was immediately taken to 
anotlyer apartment, where, while the carriage was prepar¬ 
ing to convey him to prison, dinner was set before him, 
of which he ate as heartily as if nothing bad occurred. 
At three o’clock be was conveyed to Vincennes; and a 
very large escort was appointed to conduct him, imder 
the apprehension that the people would attempt a rescue. 
Not a soul made the slightest movement, however ; and 
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De Arriving at night at the place of his imprison^ 
ment^ went to bed and slept with the same sort of apa¬ 
thy towards his own fate wherewith the Parisians seemed 
to regard that of their favourite leader. 

The clergy of l4ris did, indeed, during th< two or 
three following days, ^ake some efforts to obtain his 
liI)eration, and tlie •chapter of the cathedral enjoined 
solemn prayers for that event: but his own uncle com¬ 
manded these aupplfcations to be stopped ; and^fi^ Ketz 
was soon forgotten in the general tendency of all things 
to tranquillity, cxct^pt by some #f his own personal 
friends, who continued to labour for his benefit. In the 
mean time he passiHl his days at Vincennes laying plans 
for making lus escape, which, however, were always 
frustrated. Prisoners have generally the privilege of 
'complaining of their treatment; and De Iletz accuses 
his gaolers of every sort of {K*tty annoy an A: but the ir¬ 
ritation uf his own feelings mo^t likely added greatly to 
any JuKt cause of complaint. On the return of Mszarin^ 
whicli occurred shortly after his arrest, the inijirisonmcnt 
of the adverse cardinal set'ins to have been mitigated^ 
and the renewed entreaties ef the Parisian clergy, the 
nie)iacei» of the jH>|>e, whost' authority had received a 
severe insult in Uie imprisomnenl of a canlinal, joined 
to the efforts of some of IV Ketz's friends, induced the 
court to transfer him to Nantes, u{K)n his giviag i« the 
formal rcsigtiation of his archlyslioiiric. Thin he knew, 
having Ikh'u extorted from him in )irison, would never 
be held valid by the law of France ; but the {>ope op- 
pOFcd it in the first iustaiict', and would not ncknowledge 
it as a lawful act. 

In the mean while tlie inarei^hal clc Meilleraye, 
to whose custody De Retz was con tided, ciuliAvmired 
to draw from him a promise not to atteni]>t an es¬ 
cape ; but tlic cardinal, whose principal hope in seek¬ 
ing to be removed from Vincennes was to find some 
means of evaMon, skilfully avoideil giving any pledge. 
His new state of imprisonment was much milder than 
that of Vincennes; and the old general seems to have 
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treated his prisoner with eYery sort of indolgence^ while 
at the same time he caused him to be watched with a 
degree of vigilant care, which for a Ume set all the car. 
dinars schemes for escape at detiance. At length, how. 
ever, ruihours of more severe measures being in agitation 
at the court led him to exert all his skill and courage; 
and, after various schemes proposed^and abandoned, he 
determined to endeavour to deceive his guards and drop 
down 'C Jin the bastion of the castle, to a narrow spot 
of sand, which was left under the walls on the side of 
the river when the waters were low. The number of 
people who were admitted to him daily, and the atumd- 
ants who were suffered to accompany him in his walks— 
which he was perniittefi to eMcnil at ]deasure within 
the limits of the forfre«s — en dilnl him to make all the 
preparations for this pnrposi wUlx ease. Much more 
difficulty, hoviiner, (ook place in deceiving the guards 
who always foliowc<l liim in his walks, and were com* 
manded never to lose sight of him, even for a moment. 

At length, however, it was dotcrinincd to make the 
attempt; and towards five o'clock in the evening of the 
8 th of August 16^4^ l)e Hets, accompanied by four 
friends, and followed by the usual number of guards, 
proceeded through the garden of the governor, towards 
a small ravelin which ran out ahove the river. Horses 
had ) ?eiv oosted in readiness at a little distance, and a 
number of persons were oi* the x» a^rh to give him assist* 
ance. Ih^Wnding to be tliirsty. he sent hack one of 
his attendants for some wine, and drank a small quantity. 
Two of his followers then gave tlte bottle to the guartls^ 
and dropped behind upon the pretence of finishing it 
witii them. In the tnean time Do lletz and the two 
others passed through a small grated door which led to 
the ravelin; anct, as soon as he was out of sight of the 
guards, he stripped offhis red garments and placed them 
upon the edge of the parapet, in a spot where he had 
been accustomed, ever since his arrival at Nantes, to lean 
over by the hour together gazing at the people walking 
in the open space below. The guards, keeping the letter 
of their instructions, had been in the habit of watching 
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him through the grated door, without entering the ra¬ 
velin ; and now^ perceiving his red dress at the usual 
part of the wall, Aey took it for granted dial he was 
amusing himself according to his ordinary custom. 

In the mean while the cardinal^ having proceeded to a 
more remote part of the ravelin^ though he had shown 
some hesitation and ftar ere he quitted his chamber, now 
resolutely pursued his scheme, and suspendec! by a horse 
girth attached to a )hng ro]>e was let down a diMhce of 
forty feet. His agitation, however, was excessive, and^ 
by the account of doly, he had quite lost all command 
of himself. The horses were brought up in a moment 
by his friends, and he was aide<I to mount; Init shortly 
after an accident occurred, which had nearly thrown him 
back into the hands of Iust*nemic% and which prevented 
the execution of one of the most important objects 
which he had in view. This accident is A*presented in 
the most opposite manners by July and l)c llctz himself. 
The onr asserts that the cardinal was so agitated as to 
be unable to sit his horse. I>e ICetz represents himself 
06 perfectly cool, and declares that the horse took fright 
at the sun flashing on the barrel of a ]>istol, which he 
drew from the saddle-bow, in onlcr to force his way 
through a party of soldiers belonging to the garrison. 
Certain it is, however, that he was thrown from his 
horse and <tisluc8teil his sTioulder; but hi^ friends 
gathering round him, and the people joining to facilitate 
his escape, he was rcmotintc<l immediately and pursued 
his journey, though in horrible pain. 

'J'he marccbal de Meilleraye did not become aware of 
his escape for some time after it had taken place, and a 
variety of extraordinary circumstances combined to fa¬ 
vour his evasion: he was concealed for several hours«in a 
secret dungeon of one of the fortified houses tlien common 
in France. He was then hidden in a haystack ; while a 
parly of thesoldiers from Nantes paused in the court-yard, 
and asked questions concerning the route he had taken. 
At length, however, he reached the house of the duke of 
Brissac, who had gathered ti^eiher 300 gentlemen for 
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his escort; and by these he was acconipanied to the 
feudal posseuions of his hrotber the duke de Rets. He 
thence made his escape in a fishing boat to St« Sebaa- 
tian, where he arrived literally penniless and in rags. 
At first he was taken for an impostor by the Spanish 
authorities^ but he soon provc'd-to them his identity; 
and from that moment the kindness and liberality of 
the king of Spain and his ministers knew no bounds 
toward** man who had acquired ro much renown in 
factions which had tended greatly to promote the 
Spatiish interests. At first Don Louis de Haro would 
fain have persuaded him tore^^enter France^ ami throw¬ 
ing himself into Mesieresj Uic governor of which was 
devoted to hiin^ to open a communication with the 
prince dc (Umdc, and once uvjrc endeavour to establish 
the party of the Fnuictr. i>m* of the great objects 
which I)c VokZ had ]>ropoMHi to liiinKcirin making his 
escape from Nantes hud Inx'U to throw himself budrienly 
into the midst uf Varia before anyone was aware of liia 
being at liberty, to take pussmioii of the archbishopric^ 
which had fallen to him absolutely by the death of his 
undo, and, affecting to devote himself entirely to his 
ecclesiastical duties, to obtain the supjiort of the whole 
clergy of France, while he pursued, in a new and more 
favourable position, bis demands and exactions against 
the couit. The dislocation of his shoulder, 

however, had impeded his jon-wy, and prevented his 
eifecting this purpose ; and he now felt that it was too 
late to make any open attem)»t in France against the 
goveritment. lie therefore decline<l all the pro|»osa)s of 
the Spaniards^ and returned a present of 40,(KK) crowns 
which were sent to him at St. St'hastian.. 

The Spanish monarch, however, did not abate the least 
particle of his kindness, but caused him to be escorted, 
with care and <listinction, acr<»ss the peninsula, and 
provided him with a galley, which conveyeil him in 
safety to Fiombino. From Fiombino he ]iroccrdefl to 
Florence incognito, but was treated with much kindness 
by the grand duke of Tuscany. He thence went on to 
Rome^ where he was immediately admitted to a secret 
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audience of the pope, who showed him tvtry sort of 
kindness, and presented him publicly with the cardinal's 
hat, promising him his protection and support* Inna* 
cent X., however, was now arrived at a point of extreme 
old age and of great bodily debility* All the ckrdinals 
were looking forward Id a new election; and Chigi the 
secretary of state, who entertained no slight hopes of 
the elevation he afterwards obtained, did not choose to 
offend the French •party in the conclave by showing 
much o|)en kindness to the obnoxious l)e Retz. Me 
held out to him, however, great promises, and pretended, 
even while he was injuring him, to seek to do him ser* 
vice. At length the death of Innocent opened the way 
to a new election: De Retz took part in the conclave, 
and contributed a goo^l deal to tl^ji* elevation of Chigi to 
the 'chair of St. Peter. At first tlie new pope made 
every demonstration of gratstudo ; but Re Ri*tz very 
soon found that he confined hiinKclf within the bounds 
of words, and it wan not long befi»re those words became 
less favourable. 

After enduring many morlifications at the Roman 
court, and having for a time retired to the states of 
Tuscany, De Retz on his return to Rome found that 
the new pope bad been entirely gaiii(*<l by the French 
ambassadors, anti tliat while he advised him in a friendly 
tone to seek a reconciliation with his own m»ijar#h by 
any means, ho had appointc^^an apostolic vicar to take 
possession of the see of Paris, in the absence of its 
bishop. In vain Do Ketz opposed the execution of this 
unjust design; and his only resource was to send off a 
messenger to Paris, in order to give notice to the clergy 
of what was about to take place, and to stir them up 
to resistance in an instance where the interests of gvery 
French bishop were implicated. The success of this 
measure was such as he desired ; the courier arrived 
before the pope's bull, which the clergy refused to re¬ 
ceive unanimously ; and the nuncio dared not even 
publish it in Paris for fear of being stoned by the 
people. Other measures were then taken; and De Retz 
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was induQed to nominaCe as his own grand Ticar a 
person suggested to him by the court; but finding that 
this produced no result,—that the pope was entirely de¬ 
tached from his interests^ and that the plague was be¬ 
ginning to make terrible rav^es in Italy, — De Retz 
determined to return to France, An order, if possible, to 
gain possession of the revenues of jxis benefices, and he 
reached Franche Comte in safety. All he couhi obtain, 
howeye^; from an assembly of the clprgy, was the sum of 
8000 crowns per annum for his subsistence ; and while 
the negotiation was proceeding, he entered France, but 
was obliged to conceal himself in different towns, pass¬ 
ing from inn to inn, and, if we arc to believe Joly, 
addicting himself to low debauchery. 

Having been vigorously pursued by Masarin, he 
was obliged once mojv lo «pnt his native country, and 
wandered aSsnt fi^r sotne^iinc in Switzerland and Oer- 
many. His friends maintain, tliat while at Cologne 
a scheme was formed by Mazarin for carrying him off 
or assassinating him, but the truth would be very dif¬ 
ficult to discover ; and l)e Retz soon after quitted l^r- 
many and proceeded to Holland, where he led a vagabond 
and debauched life, while his servants forgot the respect 
which they had formerly paid him, and confusion and 
disunion followed his domestic footsteps, as they had 
formerlythe companions of ail liia public actions. 

For several years this conduct continued, till the 
death of Mazarin gave linn new iio]>e8 of returning to 
France and re-assuming the ar€hiepi8c(>))al dignity. 
The chancellor le Tellier, indeed, anri the superinten¬ 
dent Fouquet, both applied to tlie exile, and jtropoaed 
to negotiate bis reconciliation with tlie court, but the 
basis upon which both treated w^as alone that he 
should resign the archbishopric; and in compensation 
the king offered to grant him the rich abbey of 
Denis, with some other benefits, i^fter much dif¬ 
ficulty this treaty was concluded, and the cardinal pro¬ 
ceeding to Commercy, of which place he was prince, 
signed his resignation in the form appointed by the king. 

He afterwards appeared at the court at Fontaine- 
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blean, but his influence was passed, his person disagree-' 
able^ his memory odious; and, after spending some 
months at Bt. Denis, he retired again to Commercy. 
He there passed many years in a sort of languid idle¬ 
ness which gave occasion to his dismissed attendant Joly 
to accuse him once more of every sort of libertine excess. 
But the falsehoods which Joly is proved to have related 
in regard to this part of the life cast a strong suspicion 
upon the whole of the rest of his charges. He declares, 
that in order to deceive the world, and make meft^lieve 
that he w'as engaged in some useful and dignified occu* 
pation, the cardinal De Rets pretended to employ himself 
in composing an account of his life, but that he never 
wrote more than two or three pages thereof, and was 
totally incapable, from failure of mind and energy, to 
procluce any thing worthy of Ms reputation. The Me¬ 
moirs, however, remain, voluminv'us eijough to havo 
flUed up the leisure of bcveral years, and breathing in 
every page that splendid but irregular genius which 
made him rcmarkahle through life. Joly also represents 
him as given up entirely to his pleasures, ungrateful to 
his friends, and thoughtless of his creditors; but it is an 
undoubted fact, that, by care and the most rigid economy, 
he paid off the large debt of'>,000,000 of livres, which 
he bad contract**d during his exile, and while, deprived 
of all iiis revenues, he dejH'nded for support upon the 
kindness of his friends. It is probable, inde^il, *flat the 
insoletice of Joly passed the bouuds of decency, and that 
De Ketz by dismissing him. changed an impudent de¬ 
pendant into an ungrateful calumniator. At all events, 
if wc com})arc! the terms in which De Uetz speaks * of 
the servants w*ho followed him in misfortune with tlje 
language in which Joly alludes to his former friend in the 
end of his I^Iemoirs, tlie advantage will be found greatly 
in favour of the cardinal. Sliordy l)efore his death De 
Ketz removetl to Bt. J>euis, and at length terminated his 
troubled career in Paris, in the year 10*79. 

Uifted with high talents, placed in a commanding 
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poiition^ educated with eare^ quick, learned, courageous, 
firm, ^ active, .indefadgablej aud energetic, with mudi 
penetration inu> both men and things, and the presence 
of mind necessary to seize every opportunity, De Retz 
seemed born to rule and benefit sqme large portion of 
his fellhw-creatures* But, with strong passions and 
inordinate vanity, he was forced Into a profession for 
which he was unfit, which forbade *the gratification of 
the one, enjoined the mortification of the other, and 
curbedsTten the efforts of that gcniu&*, which in another 
walk might have led him forward to the summit of 
power, and glory* But the false position in which he 
was placed through life, by the opposition of his 
character and his profession, was not the only cause of 
his misconduct or his downfall. IIis vanity was of 
that active and enter; rsing nature which could alone 
be gratified surprising and dazzling: his natural 
quickness and penetration found exercise and enjoy¬ 
ment in intrigue of every kind ; and while, in the course 
of passion, the alternate excitement of pursuit, and the 
lassitude of satiety, displaye^l all the irregularity of 
activity and indolence, he still returned to tlie political 
arena with fresh powers and fresh virulence, till a long 
and enforced cessation brought over the fiery strength 
of ambition the weariness of premature age, and the 
listlessness of corporeal decay. Never in the world's 
history wjl tliere, {perhaps, a more striking instance of 
immense powers misusid, great advantages thrown 
away, and many bright qualities darke ned by a cloud of 
faults, than in the cardinal de Retz, — never a more 
striking example, amongst the lamentable many, of the 
misery of genius without virtue. In person, l)e Retz 
was remarkably plain, tall, but ill shapt*d, and with 
features harsh but expressive. His eyes and teeth were 
very fine, however, and he had unfortunately too great 
cause *to feel vain of his personal as well as of his 
mental attractions. Bom in one of the most corrupt 
periods of modem history, and thrown accidentally into 
scenes of anarchy and confusion, something must be 
allowed on account of the times, the nation, and the 
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circQinstanees^ as a palliation for inan^ of his faults. 
Too many will rest upon him stilly and mark him out 
for ever as a warning rather than an example. 

It has been customary to add to the lives of cele.. 
brated men any retYiarkaUe sayings which they^are re* 
ported to have uttered in tlie course of their lives. These 
sayings^ when beariyg a reference to their own characters 
or actions, arc generally worthless, inasmuch as they 
are, nine times of ten, framed for the pir^ae of 
defending some particular line of conduct, or of <U^zzling 
and surpribing by a ready answer, which has in reality 
often been prepared long Iwfore. Maxims, also, recordeil 
by others, unless borne out by the immediate testimony 
of credible witnesses ^ can rarely be dej^ended upon as the 
genuine reflections of a great man. But when, on the 
other hand, he has recordetl witi) Ills own band, and in 
brief and striking languiu:e, the con elusions which long 
experience or powerful genius have enabled liiin to draw 
regarding the general principles of human action, his 
maxims become most valuable to the philosopher, the po¬ 
litician, and the moralist. Of such sententious reflections, 
no one has left so many, perhaps, as the cardinal de 
Retz; and, as they are undoubtedly the fruit of Ins long 
experience in political cabal, some may be added here, as 
aspeciiniii of the style of tliouglit in which they are 
conceived, though it would he impossible t^givj the 
whole that arc scattered through his memoirs. 

*** (conspiracies,'’ he says, “kre often foolish, but there 
is nothing like them for making prudrnt people in the 
end, at least for some time. As tlie danger in this sort of 
affair lasts even after tlie affair itself, one is obliged to 
be cautious and ciicumspcct in the times that follow.” 

1 am persuaded that greater qualities are rc(|iusite 
to form a good party loader, than to form a gooef em¬ 
peror of the universe ; and that amongst the qualities 
which compose that cliaracter, resolution walks side by 
side with judgment. I K|>eak of that heroic judgment 
the principal use of which is to distinguish what is ex¬ 
traordinary from what is impossible/' 

The great secret for ^hosi* who are entering upon 
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great employments is^ in the first instance^ to seize 
upon men's imagination by some action, or some cir« 
cumstance, which renders them remarkable/’ 

To condescend to the leasts is the surest means of 
equalling one's self to tlie greatest/^ 

That which draws down a fertain odium upon al¬ 
most all the actions of ministers, e^*en the most neces¬ 
sary^ is^ that in order to accomplish them, they are 
obligq^^ surmount obstacles, their triumph over whicli 
never fails to brings with it hatred anil envy. When a 
considerable opportunity occurs, in which there is no¬ 
thing to be overcome, because there is nothing to combat 
-—which, however, is very rare,—it gives to the exercise 
of tSicir authority, a pure, innocent, and unmixed lustre, 
which does not only htrengthen it, but enables 

them Co draw, in the ^d, almost as much credit from 
that which ih^y clu not do, as from that which they do/' 
One is more frequently the dupc^ of suspicion than 
of confidence/' 

The Homan empire set up to auction, and the Ot¬ 
toman empire exposed every day to the bowstring, trace 
for us, in blooiiy characters, the blindness of those who 
would prove that authority consists in notliing but force/' 
It sits worse upon a minister to sjicak ibllies, than 
to commit them/' 

^It is as dangiTous, and often as criminal, in the eyes 
of princes, to have the ;iower doing good, as to have 
the wish of doing evil.” 

The blindest temerity, and the most outrageous fear, 
produce the same effects when the danger unknown/' 
It is the nature of fear to deliberate, ratlier than to 
decide." 

In popular bodies, tlie blindness of the well-inten¬ 
tioned (in regard to revolutionary measures) is, in ge¬ 
neral, followed closely by the clear^sighteilness of those 
who mix the spirit of faction with the public interests, 
and who see the future and the possible, while the rest* 
think of nothing but the present and the apparent/' 

* 1 havr been obliffcil to tranilitc thit mftxlin freely, in order to render 
it intelUsible. l>e HeU wu ipeakliig of the parUauient of Paris, sod 
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" One should never trifle with those who hold in 
their hands the royal authority. Whatever defects they 
may have, they are never ins^iyiificant enough not to 
require, that we should either conciliate them, or ruin 
them entirely. TReir enemies ought never to contemn 
them, because they arc the only people in the world 
who never ought to,be contemned.” 

" Licence is one of the most irremediable evils which 
are at-Lached to faq^ion ; and it is very great, '^j^mach 
as that sort of licence which docs not suit the faction 
is almost always fatal to it, because it decries it in pub> 
lie estimation.” 

“ Nothing persuades people of little sense so much 
as that which they do not understand.*' 

“ Party lea<lers are no longer masters of their party, 
than >vhile they can foresee muimmrs, or appease them.” 

" Jt is as necessary to guard one's vaords in great 
affairs, as it is 8U]>erfluo(is to choose them in trifli‘8.” 

M'e must add one more example, though the doctrine 
inculcated is both no false anil dangerous, that the first 
clause of the maxim was retorted upon l)e lletz himself 
when he opposed one of tlic more violent proceedings 
which the Fromle was about to ado}tt. “ Morality in 
public affairs has much greater latitude than in private; 
but It is always judicious not to make use of that lati¬ 
tude without extreme precaution, because there ^ no¬ 
thing but success which justifies it: and wmo can be 
answerable for success ?” Few, indeed, of the maxims 
of De Ketz will be found, on close examination, to be 
uncxct‘piionablo in point of morality ; but tliey all show 
great, though irregular genius, and mingle, as he did in 
Ids hfe, the wisdom of the statesman witii the subtlety 
of tile party leader. 


iTkiiiglcd up with hifl gmpral reflation tmnx to that 

twxly \ vet Iht* maxim was imponaut that I dul nut choose to omit it 
i think it rights however, Ut KUhjoin the uri|siiiai^ Ic^t 1 b«* ncciisod of 
uklAi) niistratiiilAtioij L*aven^lrmmit ile* bini intentmnni'S rn cette 
mativrc p«t vuivi, (tour Tortlmairr^bieniM a|H^« He U peiiHntiioii do r(*tix 
t\\u mrknit la (laMion do la raction dans lev inti'r^ts pulHlos, el qisi votont 
ic Cbtur ct Ic |x>wiblc, Hans W centpe que lc» compaguics no ion. 

gent qu*au prc'ieut et h Taptiarent** 
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BORN l 6 l 0 , DIED 168.3. 

The difficulties which in all countries beset die path of 

men who with p^'^at talents but little interest endeavour 

to force their way up the steep and laborious ascent of 

ambition were under the ancient government of France 

more numerous than in anv other land. Distinctive 

• 

privileges, a rigid sysu of and a government 

of favoritism, closi'd against genius all access to 
power, unle^^* tlie aspirant wsr marKhalled on his way 
by high rank, or led by a long train of eminent ances* 
tors ; and the venality of every department of the state, 
under Louis XIIL and Louis XIV*, ren<Iercd wealth 
also necessary in general to open the way to autliority. 
That (/Olbcrt should rise from obscurity to eminence 
at such a period, and from an inferior station, should 
climb to the height of power, solely supported by his 
own abilities, is tniough to show that those abilities 
wore# of c >ery extraordinary kind ; hut at the same 
time it does high honour to the niinister who Qrsi 
discovered them* To show what were' ilto obstacles 
which he had to overcome, what the diflirulties which 
obstructed his way, it is necessary to inquire into the 
early events of a period in that.great minister's career 
which was not otlierwise distinguished* 

A(W Colbert by the vigour of bis genius had raised 
himself to the highest pitch of authority, and had, by 
the bxercise of power he had obtained, created 
for himself an eminent station in the history of his 
country, a number of those men who are incapable of 
separating the idea of Intriusic dignity from worldly 
atatiou, laboured hard to prove tliat the minister was 
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descended from a long line of illustrious personages^ 
and endeavoured to diminish the gmtness of his rise by 
elevating his original station in life* It is very clear, 
however, that the /amily from vrbich Colbert sprung 
was at tbe perioil of his birth in very intlifferent 
circumstances* Thaf it was noble is certain from the 
fact of several members thereof being found Ailing 
offices which could alone be occupied by persons in 
the class then deuoniinatcd in Franco by At€ term 
gentilhomnte. It must be remembered, however, that 
the aristocracy of France itself was subdivided into 
classes, and that the utmost to which an individual of 
the smaller noblesse could pretend with any prospect of 
success, WAS the attainment of some inferior office, 
either in the law, the rhurcl^ or the army* The 
higher stations in the court and the camp we And * 
almost uniformly Ailed by persons belonging to the 
higher familii's, whose wealili and influence commanded 
that couM flora lion with the monarch or the minister 
whidi the lower grades, the nobility of tlie rolh*, or the 
provinces, could not attain ; and all that any member 
of the family of Colbert coultl reasonably hoi>e for, as 
the iitiTiost object of ambition, was some post of dig« 
nity in the parliaments, either of the capital or the 
provinces. 

dean Baptiste ('olWrt was the son of Niclioks ^ 'iriliort, 
wlioin we And qualiHcfl as of Vaudierc, but, in fact, 
a small proprietor in Champagne, living, we have reason 
to indieve, principally l>y the sale of wine produced on 
his estate ; ami adding thereunto, we aro told, at an after 
period, a lucrative trade in silk and oil, probably the 
produce of some other csfatt', as general coniinerce w'as 
prohibited to [)orsons ofhih class* l"he futuie mtfijster 
was bom at Rheinm in und wan at Arst, it seems, 

destined for the humble occupation of a notary. C){ his 
early education we have very few details, but there U 
every reason to btdieve that in regard to many branches 
of knotvlcdge it was considerably neglected; wliile on 

* Smicc ny at MarU. 
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diote ppints la regard to wMcb hia geniua ^lerwarda 
developed itself > M greatly, be possessed-advantages 
which were not colnmou to persons in bis station of 
life. It seems 'admitte<I by all, that opportunities were 
afforded^iim, though for what purposes we do not know, 
of travelling through almost cvery*part of France ; and 
he thus stored Ids mind with a B|Kcies of knowledge 
which proved of the utmost utility to him in his 
after t-'.er. He seems at a very -sarly age to have 
devoted himself to study the resources and productions 
of his native^country: and we arc told that he showed a 
strong disposition for those arts and sciences, which, 
when in power, it was his glory to support and en¬ 
courage* Of this early taste. Iiowever, we have no very 
distinct instances reco; l<i^i : and we may naturally sus¬ 
pect that panegyrists liave supposed the early talents 
they commemorate, when tliey do not produce any 
proofs of their having existed. 

While Collwrt was thus advancing toward manhood, 
and ac<{uiring both by travel and atuily that information 
which he afterwards employed so well, other cir. 
cumstances, over which he himself had no control, 
were combining to lead him into a didcrent path from 
that in which fortune had originally conducted Ids foot¬ 
steps. A near relation of his father, Jean Baptiste, 
seignutr ('? Pouange, one w!io there is reason to 
believe had acted as godfather to the future statesman, 
had some time before married the sister of the well 
known Michael le TelUer, who in the latter part of the 
reign of Louis Xlll. occupied several posts in the 
administration, and who under the government of 
Mazarin became, from thg favour in which he stood 
with jhe cardinal, a personage of greater importance 
than he lud apjieared while the more powerful mind of 
Richelieu exercised all the ministerial functions of the 
state. Whether Pouange had sufficient discrimination 
to discern, in the opening mind of Colbert, the germ of 
those splendid talents which were destined to raise 
.'him far above bis early patrons, or whether kindred 
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section ftlone induced hint to exort: his Inteieet 
favour of bis young relation, we cautiot^ now discover. 
He, however, was the first introduced Colbert into 
the political paths which he never- afterwards ceased to 
follow, and presenting him to Le Tellieniobtailied for 
him some small post*in the office of thcT. secretary of 
state. Le Tellier, well satisfied with Il» ffiligenoe, ac¬ 
tivity, and zeal, employed him in various transactions 
of some importance; and, in the troublous ti&A that 
succeeded during the wars of the Fronde, the double 
banishment of Mazarin, the expulsion of the court from 
Paris, and the constant intrigues by which the contend¬ 
ing factions impede<l the government, interrupted the 
commerce, and ruined the finances of the state, Colbert 
remained attached to the ininistqj who had been his first 
patron, and found various opportunities both of display¬ 
ing hb talents and proving Ills fidelity. * 

An anecdote is told regarding hin first introduction to 
Mazerin which inustnot bepassedover in silence,although 
it only rests upon tiiat general report, which forms ffie 
usual but suspicious foundation of most of the minor par¬ 
ticulars which we receive concerning the early lives of 
great men. It is well known that during the exile of 
Mazarin both Anne of Austria and l,e I’ellier kejJt up an 
uninterrupted correspondence with the alisenl minister, 
and ruled the state, and struggled with tii* IcAions 
which convulsed it, under th^ dictation of the cardinal. 
There were jicriods, however, when the attachment of 
the queen to her absent Vhinister seemed shaken, and 
would probably have given way entirely, had it not 
been for the fidelity of Le Tellier, who took care to 
warn Mazarin of all that passed to his disadvantage. It 
Is thus probable tliat many of the letters of Aniie of 
Austria, which were never intendetl for the eye of the 
minister, were communicated to him during his abUnce 
from France ; and on one of these occasions Colbert is 
said to have bwn despatched by Le Tellier to Setlan, bear-- 
ing a letter written by the queen, which he was ordered 
to show to the minister, but on no account to'l^ve in 
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h» possession. Mszsrin, however, sought to retain the 
letter, and endeavoured by every means to drive the 
young nicsseoger fropi Sedan without it. Colbert per¬ 
sisted, and, notwithstanding both t^e artidces and the 
threats *'of the exiled minister, bore back the letter to 
Le Tellier. On the cardinal's triumphant return to 
France, and re-establishment in the otBce of prime 
minister, he desired Le Tellier to-iind for him some per¬ 
son Worthy of confidence, to whonwhe could trust the 
writing of various important papers, and C'nlbert was 
presented to him .in one well qualified fur the office. 
Mazariu instantly reconected his face, hut forgot the cir¬ 
cumstances uniler ■ hjcii he had heiore Keen him, and 
questioned the loung ^tate-'tnan upon the subject. Col- 
^rt, it seems, wan ii. w«aia.u>e<l for the consequences of 
his former {tertii'.iiity : hut when Mazarin lieerd the 
facts, he s|ieedily relieved the secretary's mind, by bid¬ 
ding him only M*rve him with the xame fidelity which 
on that occafaiuii he ha<l displayed in the service of 
another. 


Not only did the services of tiolbert give entire sa- 
tisfartion to Mazarin, but his extraordinary genius for 
affairs of state became very soon apparent to the keen 
eyes of the minister. From that moment Colbert did 
not cease to !*e en'/aged in the most confidential con- 
cerns'^of rite cahim-t. atid in •mployuients which were, 
perha})s, more favounibk’ to his adv.inccincnt than 
even his public oceiipalions, namely, in the domestic 
affairs of the minister himself. Tlu re is reason to be¬ 
lieve that, fur a considerahle time, he anted .Mazarin in 
regulating his household, in cutting off all unnecessary 
branches of expenditure, aiul in enabling tlie cardinal 
to mf^intain an appearance of the greatest splendour at 
the least possible expense. ills talents for finance 
thus became fully displayed to the eyes of his patron; 
and when the insolence of Fouquet induced Mazarin to 
punish him, by embarrassing the execution of his func¬ 
tions as superintendent of finance, and withdrawing 
from his administration a number of the branches 
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over which the saperintendentit had fonnerly exerased 
control, he employed the talents of Colbert in the 
management and application of the sums thus placed at 
his disposal. , 

We may suppose that the jealousy which wdli thus 

excited between (.loUwft and Fauquct might have been 

dangeious to the fortner. hail not the power of Mazarin 

and the geiKrosity of his rival been his defence ; and it 

wmild sc»*nj that toy enmity which existed .stte, in 

truth, far moie upon the part of Colbert than on that 

of l''<>i)r{net. It is prolmbie. indutv], that the super- 

inteniiont, holding hs he d>d t ■- Mcond office in the 

state; and nhic-ldcd e cii ^'roin the rC'ontment of Mazarin 

hy .'(0 offici of eoiisidcration in the parliament of 

I'.iris, loo’-r 'l <lown upon the statesman, whose 

talci!’‘. h-' <Iid -n»t know, and coiiKiti.rcd him unworthy 

o{ jri, ^ in that indignation uhich he* felt towards 

iJv hiniself. Whether any of the exactions 

0 , tJ.i' ,'jit of Mnzarin, which, hy uinbarrasKing the 

pro 'I '* wltituHiely the ruin of Fouijnct, were de- 

Msed bv 1 ■I'A-r' aloin f nn the avarice or 

* 

u( *1 nvwy cannot now <Hscov(*r ; 

bat if Kooq;.''t bval i chea]i ilurm^ his tirst steps 

proats of ability wbirli he* dailj 
gaNL, an»J disiinction with which he was 

tri'alt‘a by tW niiniskT, ouphf soon tu liaw 
tl*e t1i« supi'rin tent ley t. He Hjiecdily received 

the big!; b ’.our of being appointed counsellor of state, 
an tdfire *.»> obtain which Hichelieu himself laboured 
for many jears unsuccessfully ; and step by stop, 
and day I y day^ lie nise in station and in importance. 
Various missioils requiring a skilful negotiator, and im. 
plying the utmost contidence in the genius and iidelity 
of the envoy, are said to have been intrusted to the care 
of the rising statesman. One of Uir principal of theae 
ndasious wan tr> the court of Koine, a court in re« 
gard to which no one knew better than Mar^rin the 
noceRsity of the keenest diseriinination, the coolest 
self-possession, and the most persevering hrmneas^ even 

VOL. 111. 1 
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on the smallest points. The otgect, too, of the n^otia- 
tion—viz. the reconciliation of the cardinal de Retz with 
the court of Fran<%—required equal skill, coolness, and 
resolution ; and, if no mistake be i^ade by the early bio* 
graphwis of the statesman*^, the choice of Colbert by 
Mazarin evinces that, lon^; befoi^e others had discovered 
the abilities of that (treat ininisEcr, tlie cIear*Bigbted 
Italian had perceived his latent powers under his cold 
and lomewhat repulsive exterior* • 

It is probable that the cardinal was not unaware 
tliat, in employing Colbert in the intricate details of 
foreign policy, he did not give his genius dial iield 
in which it was best calculated to act; but it is not 
impossible that Mazarin. uho had cause to suspect 
both Lionne and Ia Xctlh i iw regard to some former 
transaction in uhicli !V lift?, was concerned, could 
not place Btf di firm reliance in any of Uiosc who sur* 
rounded him as he could in Colbert* Another ob* 
ject of his mission to Rome was to engage the ]iope to 
perform some promises which had lieun made by his 
predecCRKor in regard to the restitution of the duchy of 
Castro to the duke of Parma, and he was also employed 
to obtain from various courts in Italy succours of men 
and money, for the ]mr})ose of co-operating with the 
French army in defending the Isle of Caiidia, then me* 
nae^l by the Turks* In none of tliese negotiations, 
however, was Colbert sucresKful in any great degree: the 
princes of Italy were too {Mior and too much exliausted 
by long wars and contentions to aifbrd any important 
aid in an enterjmse of so little interest to themselves; 
and a quarrel between the courts of France and Home, 
regarding a mere point of ceremony, caused Collwrt to 
retii;^ from the pontifical state with some degree of pre¬ 
cipitation. 

While thus employed in negotiations less suited 
to Ills genius, Colbert was of course debarred from 

• I hhvf h«en mduMd to ^pr«M • doubt, licctuifo 1 hftve mh IC Miortod 
thM tliifl miJtiiriri fulSlIcd by Uie Urutber oi Colburt, iin4>rwftrdft lo eo* 
ItbratiKl ail a negotUtor. All the early hi,tonc» of Colbert, boworcr, iMlsn 
it to him. 
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exercising those functions, in which he had previously 
displayed such great ability. But Mazarin, who had 
now tried him in two departments, immediately replaced 
him in the situation/rom which he had been for a time 
removed, and employed him to the last day of his life 
in the direction of tAosc branches of finance which 
he retained under hh own immediate superiutendence. 
What was absolutely the office which Colbert held 
during the life of Mazarin is very difficult to ascanain. 
The simple post of councillor of state gave no import- 
ant functions to perfonn ; and it is evident that the 
future minister was actively employed for many years 
before the death of tlie cardinal* Voltaire declares that 
he was intendant or steward of Mazarin*s household, 
which is conHnncil by La Iloupayt*; but, in his will, 
the minister himself speaks of'another person named 
Picon, as exercising that office; and it ^as not till a 
few clays previous to the ilccvBsc of the cardinal that 
(/Oibert was named by the king intendant of tinance <— 
a post subordinate to that of Fouquet, and which had 
remaineil for some time unfilled, as useless. 

It secerns certain, however,that Mazarin, as he felt that 
his own career was approaching its termination, lost no 
opportunity of o^iening the way for Colbert, and that he 
took means to bring him constantly in communication 
with the young king. Endeavouring hastily to^^epa*#, at 
the end of life, bis negligence ^n r^ard to the education 
of Louis, the cardinal laboured zealously during the latter 
months of his existence to instruct his royal pupil in 
the duties of a monarch, and in the science of policy ; 
and it would seem that, in regard to finance, where he 
must have felt his own deficiency, he employed C'olbert 
to give tlie necessary information to tlie king* No^ser* 
vice could be more important to both parties tl)an was 
thus rendered by Mazarin to Louis ami Colbert ;* and 
in favour of the latter be spoke long and eloquently to the 
young monarch, ending an eulogium, such as Mazarin 
seldom pronounced upon any one, by the remarkable 
words, ^‘Sire, 1 owe your majesty every thing; but 1 

1 2 
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believe I can repay you in a great degree by giving you 
monsieur Colb^." His own confidence in the young 
statesman he showed to be unbounded, by the whole te. 
nour of his will, which Intrusted to Colbert all bis private 
paper v, and the entire management of those affairs which 
he most wished to keep veiled from the general eye. He 
left him also considerable legacies/ and named him one 
of his executors; but the best gift he bestowed upon 
him*^as the confidence of the king, which Col^rt 
never lost by imprudence or insolence; but the first 
use that he made of which, left the darkest stain upon 
his own memory. 

No sooner were the eyes of Mazarin closeil than 
intrigue and cabal commoixyMl at the court of France, 
and every one whu h»<) di-.- slightest prospect of suc¬ 
cess stro'C eag(‘rly to uigraliate themselves with the 
young mon..'’i-h, in hopes of obtaining the favour 
and the post of the dead minister. Colbert alone, 
either perceiving that a great interval still existed 
between himself and the iieight of power, or aware of 
the advice of Mazarin, and of the intentions of the king, 
made no effort to obtain that for which so many strug¬ 
gled. He applied himself alone to increase the favour 
which opened before him the prospect of future great¬ 
ness, and to remove from his patli that enemy who 
ubstrufto' Jus progress in th.- course for which he felt 
his talents to be peculiarly suite<l. Altliough Mazarin 
had liad the dissimulation to name Fonquet one of the 
executors of his will, yet there is liitlc* doubt that, to 
the last day of his life, he continued to entertain a 
malignant hatred towards the unfortunate superintend., 
ent, and had represented his conduct to the king in a 
ligh/. the most likely to ruin an imprudent minister with 
a proud and ostentatious monarch. He left behind 
him'also in the councils and confidence of the king two 
men who entertaineil towards Fouquet a like hatred, 
though modified by their own peculiar characters. 

The secretary of state, Tellicr, looked upon Fouquet 
as a rival more to be feared Uian any other in the ambi- 
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tious course which the death of Mazarin had opened to 
his endeavours* He hated him for his popular talents, his 
extensive views, his magnificent projects; and he feared 
him for that ascendency which his generous nature and 
courteous demeanour had gained over the greater part 
of the court, and for the favour in which he seemed to 
stand with the younn monarch himself. Colbert, on his 
part, did not fear Fouquet, but he hated him none the 
less. Ill the first ^lace, he regarded him as a^an 
whom he had aided to injure — the broadest and most 
unshakeable basis for e%'erlasiiug animosity : in the next 
place, he looked upon him as an impetlimeni in his 
way, and as the possessor of that ])cculiar office which 
he himself was calculateil by nature to fiU; but tliere 
might be other motives not quite so ungenerous, which 
joined with personal views to give force and activity 
to the aiiimasity of ('olberu By nature* a financier, 
Colbert could not behold the dissipation of the royal 
treasures, the exactions of merix^nary collectors, the 
im I positions and corruptions of tbbse who farmed the 
revenues, and the boundless and the heedless expendi¬ 
ture of the su^Kiin ten dent himself, whose function and 
duty as a minister was to save as well as to provide, with¬ 
out feeling all tlje better prindples of his nature roused 
up, both against a system wliich was daily pioducing 
fresh misery to the ))eople and fresh embarrassment to 
the state, and against a man who neglected iiis duty, 
squandered wealth not his own, plunged his 6ove« 
reign in difficulties, and loaded his country with a 
burden too heavy to be borne* Such was the man be 
beheld in Fouquut; and, totally widiout those popular 
manners on which his rival valued himself, frugal, if not 
parsimonious in his own habits, as well as cold and 
severe by natural character, it is probable .that he looked 
upon the courteous demeanour of the superintendent, 
his lavish generosity, and his easy good humour, with 
utter contempt, and on the admiration which they pro* 
duced in the multitude with anger and dissatisfaction* 
Whatever might be the motives of his enmity towards 
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Fouquet^ whatever just caosc the vices of the superinten¬ 
dent mi^ht afford him for censure and disparagement^ the 
eflfect proiluced upon his own mind displayed failings, if 
we may term them hy so mild a name, much more dc- 
testaU^ than those which called them forth* Malignity 
of the darkest.kind, duplicity of^ the meanest sort, and 
that iniquitous and persevering einuity which, unsatis¬ 
fied with simple justice, immolates a victim instead of 
punifJiing a criminal. Scarcely r^as Mazarin dead, 
when the cabals against Fouquet commenced ; and Le 
I'ellier and ColWc went hand in hand to work his 
ruin. The latter, indeed, had very little ostensible in¬ 
fluence, but his real poncr of injuiiUg was rendered 
the greater by that very • i’'cuTnstaiico. Every one 
expected that a prinio^ in»Mst'T would be iminodiatcly 
appointed reli»*To fh' king from tlie fatigues of 
governing biv ; ‘Ople, —faiiguis (o which he had never 
been accustomed, and which seemed alike unsuited to 
his youth and ten)]»ei>imeiit. All courted, all flatterefi, 
all awaited impatiently to see where the |K>wor-confer- 
ring smile would be bestowed. At lengtli one of the 
inferior functionaries ventured to demand of the king to 
whom they were in future to address themselves reganU 
ing the affairs of state. “ To me/' replied the monarch ; 
and, according to the advice of Mazarin, he thence* 
for^Vird ;tpjnied himM'lf fUligc*»lly to perform the real 
duties of a king, withoipt intru^tinc: the mighty power 
placed by Oo<{ in his hand^ to l)c excreised by others. 

Still the eyes of the courtiers were not opened* 
They conceived that the mind of the young monarch 
would soon he fatigued hy all the dry details and labo* 
nous inquiries W’hich must iit'cessarily occupy a sove¬ 
reign who rules for himself; and they flattered themselves 
that the course of government would gradually fall into 
its old channel, and a favourite or a minister be found 
necessary. The pleasing manners of Fouquet seemed 
not to have been witliout their effect upon Louis; 
and there appears to be little doubt that, though he 
never intended for a moment to raise him to tlie situa- 
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lion of Mazarin, he sincerely desired to retain him in 
the post which he already occupied, to correct him of his 
faults^ and to direct his genius to better endeavours* The 
golden opportunity was before Fouquet, had he chosen 
to have availed himself of it; but for years he had gone 
on in the same course qf profusion, voluptuousness^ and 
'imprudence. He embarked upon a wide and rapid 
stream, when the sun was shining and the day serene, 
and now, carried a^ay by the torrent, he could n^re* 
turn to the shore M*hcn storms had arisen and thr^en- 
ing clouds obscured the horizon. He determined to 
pursue his course, and endeavour to ride out the tempest. 

Instead of retrenching his expenses, regulating his ac* 
counts cxertinghis groatahilities, relieving the people, and 
economising tlic royal Hnanc<«, he determined to deceive 
the king by the iH*rplcxity of his ffhanclal statenioiits, or to 
weary him by their length and intricacy. JJut he forgot 
that there was such a tnan a< (*oll)ert, and knew not 
tliat wit)) him every night the kiug held long consult* 
ations in jmvate, in which the fall|cieK of his stau^inents 
were proved, the intricacies of his arcouuts unravelle<l, 
their tedious length ubriihted, and the whole made clear, 
even to the mind of a prince unaccustomed to business, 
but by no ineaus deficient in natural penetration. Had 
he known that such was the case, it is more than 
probable that he would have felt himself coinpehed to 
follow' a wiser and moreu])right line of condii^t, feeling 
that he was placing in the Panels of a rival and an 
enemy the most tremendous arms to l)e employed 
against himsedf. ^Vhether ('ollH*rt did or did not use 
tliose arms ungenerously,—whether be did not add in¬ 
sinuations and accusations to the truths which the exa¬ 
minations of Fouquet's state papers elicited,—cannot now 
be told ; but it is certain that every morning the council 
assembled at the palace, and Fouquet made his roport; 
tl)at every evening that Tei>ort w*as examined, and its 
fallacies exposed by Colbert: and so far, it is impossible 
to blame either the king or his confidant; the one was 
justified in obtaining every assistance to ascertain the 
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veid «tete of hit doimnionf ood the fiddit^ of hie aer- 
Toatei ud the other wM|l[|^d by hia duty to gire hu 
monardi every aid in ddBEring the difficult bat bo« 
oecMry truth* 

The conduct of the king and Colbert, however, did 
not continue through the wh<^ a&ir lo juat or ao 
honourable. Louia gave the aypeiintendent ample ‘ 
opportunities and sufficient warning; he demanded 
atate^nta, he required explanationa^ be pointed out de« 
falcaoona, and he ahowed much .mildneas in listening 
to excncea, and great forbearance in giving time for 
amendment How long tbit forbearance would have 
continued, had the judgment of the monarch been left 
unprejudiced, c 4 nnot be told ; but it is clear that the 
adveraariea of Fouq*<ei took care to instil into the 
mind of the king otbA and leas justifiable suspiciom 
than those reTi>r<ling his fidelity as a minister of finance. 
Louia was taught to believe that the designs of Fouquet 
were of a daring ai^ criminal nature; that he held 
communications of very doubtful character with 
foreign nations, and that his influence in France itsdf, 
acquired by the immense resources at lUs command, 
was far greater than a subject ought *o |>oBseBB, and 
such as might prove infinitely dangerous to his sove- 
xeign. He was said to be fortifying Belle Isle, for the 
purpose of s€>curing a retreat against the wrath of bis 
kinf^ or *6f giving it up to the English as a price 
for their protection. Hi4 to be so great 

that it would be dangerous to arrest him in Paris; and 
king very soon determined to punish a minister 
whom he had long known to be unworthy of his confi. 
dence, and whom he now learned to look upon with 
aj^rebeosion as well as indignation. 

Gilbert, determined to dissimulate himedf, eadly 
tattght die monarch to dissimulate alao, and for a 
consideraUe time Fouquet was deceived with great 
art, both by the monarch and the rival statesman, 
llie objections and reproofs of the king seemed to 
have oeaaed; the superintendent was taag^t to believe 
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^hai: hi« fftTOor WM incretiiRg;. Bev hononn and ph)- 
^ects of fmb advancemdgteere ratted up before bit 
eyea; and Ae office <rf pKe miniater waa ddUiillj 
held out to bit ambitioQ, to lull hii auBpidona and lure 
hiin on towarda fai< fate. The inotiTeB of theae pre« 
cautiona were manifqjd ; but the prindpal one, or 
” rather that whidi w^a made the moat ostenaifale to the 
king, waa in itaelf weak and abaurd. Thia waa, the 
danger of reaietan^ on the part of Fouquet’a .^‘enda 
throughout the country, -—a danger *bat waa ^'elfectly 
unreal and imaginary; but aa it had been put forward 
in order to animate the kh.g aganat die superintendent, 
Colbert and tho8» who had ua . in that manner were 
obliged to act in every other mpt.. $§ if it bad been 
reaU The other tnotirea, however, were more solid. 
Fouquet, besides bis post of stt^rintendent of finance, 
was also one of the procurtttn gencrawg of the par. 
liament, and, as long as he possessed that office, the 
undoubted privil^es of the to which be belonged 
must have prevented the potsibiliw of his being tried in 
the summary it. nner which suiteo the arbitrary dispod. 
tion of the Ung am ~ it O'* 'ty o^ his political 
end personal enemies, .^diles uiis, iie was aupported in 
power by the favour of U queen.motlier; and also, as 
a great many sums were in arrear, it was found ne. 
cessary to obtain, by his means, fresh supplies for carry¬ 
ing on the bus^ss of the du.te, and to ^ake* use 
of him for the interests of (hose who, for their own 
interests, were soon to destroy him. 

The two first of these impediments in the way of 
his arrest,— viz. his position in the magistracy, and 
his protection by the queen-motber, — were removed 
by the arts and intrigues of Ccdbert The latter WM 
aeoomplisbed vrithout great difficulty ; for though fknne 
of Austria was firm in her friendships, and perii* 
naciouB against iqiposition, yet superstition, superior 
in her mind to every other principle, might always 
be successfully employed to overcome her partialis 
ties. The young king's reverence for her who had 
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guided hii euly yean and carried him safely through n 
long minority, marked by the turbulence and lebelUoB 
of his subjects, was far too great to admit of any serious 
measures being adopted against a man protected by the 
queen^oAer; but two nuns of a invent, which Anne 
of Austria was in the habit of visiting frequently, were 
aldlfuUy employed to perstude ber.that the ruin of the ' 
superintendent would be pleasing to God. Unhappily 
for Fouquet it happened that his lif^ afibrded too many 
subjects of accusation to his enemies, and, in the present 
instance, too fair a pretext for representing him as 
marked out for divine vengeance. Anne of Austria 
was persuaded, that to shield him by her protection 
against the anger of son and the malice of his 
enemies would be an act 4)f resistance to the will of 
Heaven ; and she gave lier consent to his dismissal from 
power, though she reserved the right to plead her 
influence in mitigation of any punishment which might 
be assigned to his offen ces. 

To induce him to* resign bis oflice in the parlia. 
ment was a far more difficult matter; but this also 
was accomplished by the skill and diligence of Colbert 
and Le Tellier. Louis XIV. could hardly fail under 
the guidance of Mazarin to acquire art of de> 
ceit, and through life he showed that dissimulation 
was^ in his eyes a ro('st kingly virtue ; but never 
througboih the course of his long reign did he dis¬ 
play more consummate nyjtocrisy than towards the 
unfortunate Fouquet. No sooner had be given up 
the hope of reforming the superintendent, and de- 
termini upon his fall, than hia whole manner changed 
towards him; but instead of displaying the severity 
which existed in his bosom, he assumed the appearance 
of fBelings directly c^posite to those by which he was 
really influenced, received his falling minister with 
every demonstration of increasing favour, and cast e 
veil of smiles over the frowning purposes of his hearV 
Every thing was arranged in such a maimer m to 
induce Fouquet to believe that his devation to the 
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station of prime minister would speedily take place, and 
at the same time agents were employed skilfully to 
insinuate, that die only obstacle which existed was the 
post he held in the parliament. The blue riband of the 
order of St. Louis was also held out to his am^on; 
but it was urged that the king, who had just been 
* obliged to bestow that decoration upon the first president 
of ^e parliament, could not well bestow a second order 
upon another memjier of that body. « 

in the blind confidence of uninterrupted prosperity 
Fouquet had never guarded against adversity, and he was 
the last man on earth to distrust the smiles of fortune. 
Perceiving that ifwas the king's wish he should sell his 
post in the parliament, he took no pains to examine 
why the king should wish it, but followed the lure that 
was held out for him, and disposed of his office of 
procureur. With tlie profuse liberality which charac¬ 
terised all his actions, he carried the sum which the 
sale produced to that branch ^ the public revenue 
called the (pargne; and he who ^ the times of trouble 
had sold bis own private property to supply the ne¬ 
cessities of the state, now lent the king from his own 
funds the sum of a million of livres, at the very mo> 
ment that his fall was determined. j* 

All obstacles were now removed, but yet Loitis 
temporised; and long after he had resolved 
sue the unfortunate superintendent with tlie utmost 
rigour, he accepted an invitation from Fouquet to 
a magnificent fete, given at the minister's beauti* 
ful seat called Vaux, where every thing that was 
splendid, graceful, or luxurious, was collected to en* 
tertain the monarch and his court. Nothing which 
had yet been seen in France equalled the costly bril¬ 
liancy of the fete at Vaux, and none of the fbyal 
dwellings could at all compare with the mansion' and 
the grounds in which it was given. But Fouquet, if he 
hoped to pleaae his royal master by such an ostentatioui 
enteriainmenlaudly misunderatood the human heart. 
Louit saw himaelf outdone in splendour by a aulgect, 
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and therein received an offence which he could never 
fSmglTe. Eveiy thing that waa collected for his plea- 
aore or his amusement was viewed as the effects ctf an 
insolent rivalry, in which love was said to have been, 
not vdtbout its share; and an accidental circumstance 
with which Fouquet himself hed nothing to do, in¬ 
creased die king's anger, and gave -point to the insinu- ' 
ations of Colbert. Over all the boose, and throughout 
all the decorations, were to be seen skilfully painted the 
device of Fouquet’a family, consisting of a squirrel, with 
the motto Quo non aacendam f—<* Whither will I not 
rise?" Louis, who did not understand LatiD, caused tlie 
motto to be translated to him, and found, or affected, 
fresh indignation at it» ambitious tendency. The 
courtiers remarked, however, the singular fact, that the 
■quirrel was represented every where as pursued by a 
snake, whichvwere the arms of Colbert; and the ma. 
liciouB deductions that were thence drawn were but too 
well justified by the (^duct qf the atatesman. Louis’s 
anger is said to ha'e been raised so high, that he 
meditated and even proposed to those around him the 
indecent act of arresting Fouquet in the midst of the 
. festivities which bed given so much o&nce. He was 
piirsuaded to refrain, however, by the queen-mother; 
and ahoijfly after, on the 29 th of August, I 66 I, took his 
dep^tbre for Nantes, hiving previously caused several 
determents of troops to march secretly into Britanny. 

Fouquet followed with the rest of the courtierB,and was 
treated with increasing favour. He received, nevertheless, 
various intimations of his danger; but, deceived by the 
artful demeanour of the king, he took no precautions, and 
could not he persuaded to fly. On the morning of hia 
arrest be went boldly to tiie council, though privately 
infoifned of what wm likely to take place, transacted 
his* buaineta with the monarch as usual, and then- 
retired, followed from the anteroom by a crowd td 
conrtiers, who mistook the setting for ti>c ascending 
star. Artagnan, commander of the firrt company of 
the king's musketeers, bad already i—ived ordera to 
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arrest him, bat lost sight of him in the crowd, and 
could not overtake him till be was some distance from 
die palace. Fouqaet it would seem had by diis time 
conceived some suspicion that the intimations of danger 
which bad been given him were but too true^ and 
.he was walking on v^th very hasty footsteps and an 
absent air, when Afragnan came up with him in the 
square of the cathedral, and notified to him the order 
for his arrest. THb flatterers who surrounded hinf fled 
like clouds before the wind, but Fouquet himself bore 
his reverse with unshaken firmness: he ofifkred no com¬ 
plaint, he expressed no surprise, but merely turning to 
one of his servants who was near, he said, Let the 
Idng be obeyed in Belle Isle,” as if he at length com¬ 
prehended Ute nature of some«of the insiniutions by 
which his enemies had poisoned the mind of the 
monarch. He was immediately conducted to the castle 
of Anglers; and the facility with which every thing con¬ 
cerning hU appr^ensiod* was cnducted showed how 
little cause there was for the fArs which had been 
entertained in regard to arresting him in Paris. Several 
other persons were apprehended with Fouquet; but the 
best account of the whole affair is given in a letter from 
the king himself to Anne of Austria; and the picture of 
duplicity which is therein displayed is not unwonny of 
preservation. 

Ijetterfrom Louts XIV. to Anne of Awtria. 

“ Madam, my Mother, 

I have already written to you this morning the 
execution of the orders which I had given for arresting 
the superintendent, but 1 wish now to send yot^the 
details of this affiur. You know that for some time I 
have had it at heart, but it was impossible to do it 
sotrver, because I wished first to make him pay 30,000 
crowns for the marine, and, moreover, that there were 
a great many things to be settled, which could not be 
done in a day, Ihd you cannot imagine the trouUe I 
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h*7e had even in finding the means of qpealdog to 
Artagnan in private; for I am overwhelmed all day 
long by a number of sharp people, who on the slightest 
sign might have teen deeper than } wished. Neverthe- 
Im,- two days ago, I ordered hitn to hold himself 
ready, and to make use of Du Glaveau and Maupertuis 
in the absence of the markhaux logit and brigadiers 
of my musketeers, the greater part of whom are ilL 
I Wilts very impatient, indeed, tbal* all this shotild be 
finished, not having any thing else to keep me in this 
place. At length, this morning, having come to do 
busineu with me according to custom, I kept him 
amused, sometimes with one thin^, sometimes with 
another, and preten<kd to be searching for papers until, 
through the windows qf my cabinet, 1 saw Artagnan in 
the court of the castle, and I then suffered the superin¬ 
tendent to who, after having talked for a few 
minutes with La Feu'Uade, disappeared just as he was 
bowing to Le Tellier'l' so that poor Artagnan fancied be 
had missed him, and Maupertuis to tell me that he 
suspected some one had told him to escape. But 
he overtook him in the square of the cathedral, and 
arrested him in my name towards mid-day. He 
demanded the papers that be had upon him, amongst 
which they tell me 1 shall find an account of the true 
statj of Belle Isle ; but I have so many other things to 
do that I have not been ^ble to see them yet. Never¬ 
theless, I have commanded monsieur Boucherat to go 
and seal up every thing at the house of the super¬ 
intendent, and monsieur Pellot at the house of Pelisson, 
whom 1 have caused to he arrested also. 1 had pre. 
tended that I wish to hunt this morning, and under this 
pretext had caused ray carriages to be prepared, and 
my musketeers to mount I had also commanded the 
companies of guards, who are here, to exercise in the 
meadows, in order to have them quite ready to march 
upon Belle Isle. No sooner dien was the aSkir done 
than they put the superintendent into one of my 
carriages, and conveyed him to the chkteau of Angiot, 
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foUowed by the miuketeen (who will wait for me 
tiiere), while his wife, by my order, goes to Limoges. 

Fourille marched instantly to Belle lale with ray 
companies of goards, and has orders on dieir arrival at 
the roads to detach Chavigny to command in the^tlace 
with 100 French and Axty Swiss; and if by chance be 
whom the ssperintenfient placed there should endeavour 
to make resistance, 1 have given him orders to force an 
entrance. • * 

I had at first resolved to wait for news, but all 
the orders have been so well given, that, according 
to all appearances, the thing cannot fail; and thua 
1 shall return without farther delay, so that this is the 
last letter 1 shall write to you upon this Journey. I 
have since spoken upon this ev^nt with the gentlemen 
who are here vritb me. and have told them frankly that 
I had formed my project four months agj; that there 
was DO one who knew of it but yqu, and that 1 bad only 
commuiUcated it to monsieur le Tellier two days ago, 
that the necessary orders miglit given. I declared 
to them also, that 1 would have no more superintend¬ 
ents, but would labour at the finances myaelf, with 
faithful persons to act under me, knowing that that was 
the true means of securing myself abundance, and of 
rdieving my people. You will have no difficulty in 
briieving that many a one was out of countenance; %ut 
I am well pleased that they cjjiould see that 1 am not 
the dupe they imagined, and that the beat plan is 
to attach themselves to me." 

The disgrace of the unfortunate Fouquet was not 
sufficient for his implacable enemies ; and Le Telli^ 
and Colbert, labouring together, us^ every efForu to 
Iffing him to the scafibld. An extraordinary com. 
mission was appointed to try him at the arsenal, 'and 
during three years he was tortured by the |>rolongatioa 
of proceedings, in which every existing law, every form 
of justice, and every principle of equity, were equally 
vu^ted. The cli^ceUor Seguier, president of the 
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oorami^oDj took part in the whtde aa an open eoeiij 
of'tiw accaaed; and the two chief niiniatera of tlw 
king not Bcmple to nac all their infloenee to 
obtain hia condemnation to the mott aerere paniahment 
whlAf the law could award. ' he Tdlier caballed in 
■ecret, and maintuned aome d^iee of igoeaej; but 
Colbert puraaed hia eoeniy without diagniae>abd wi^ thil 
fierce and fanatical acrimony which Calvin delayed te 
hia ^raecution of Servetaa. , Hia-conduct gave uni* 
▼eraal di^uat; and the injuatiee which waa ahown to* 
wards the unfortunate superintendent raised him up 
friends in advenity more valuable thamaU those which 
hia brighter daya had acquired. Even Turenne, who 
of all men waa the letuit infi cted by the bad babit of saying 
severe things, which wea *hcn much affected in France, 
could not retrain from venting hia indignation at the 
peraecutOTB of the fallen minister. On some peraont 
praising in hia prean^re the moderatioD of Le Tellier, 
white they Uamed thf virultmce of Colbert towafda Fop- 
quet, the great genefU replied, ** 1 can very well believe 
that monsieur Colbert is more arueioia he should be 
hanged, and tliat monsieur le Tellier is more afraid that 
he should not." 

Day by day the friends of Fouqnet became metre 
bold and active, and the grent bulk of the talent and 
wit of Paris waa anayed in liis favour. Hinault 
openly attacked Colbert, in a bitter and satirical 
Bonnet*, which in those ages of deapofism might 

* Tfac linei were the following 

Miniitre trere ft licboi eeclATC lanlheumix, 

Qtti f^raii ftur k* pmiU mo nAirwa |*ubliquei; 
vietime devou6e nux chi^priDt pohtique*, 

T6yM eoui uo titre on^reax. 

eomblen dM grandfun le comWe eet dengmux; 
Co&ten^ de Fouquet If* fUnehCei r«tiquei ; 

Et^ tutolfi M* |)^f en iccret tu t*appUqiM, 

Cniiu oe te prepare uo deitin plus afi^ux. 

6g chute quelque jour te peui Hr coobodo^ 

C'raine ton poie^ ton rang, la cour, et la fortune. 

Vul ne to»W lonoeent d*ou I’dn le roit moat6. 

Cmo done d*aotroer ton prlnoe It m iuppUce ; 

Kt, d'afoit beeoln de (oute ga boiite» 

N« le fUa pel ueer de toute ea Juatiee. 
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well -have led him to the Bastille, or to exile. The 
aoonet, however, ran rapidly through the circles of 
Paris, and some one at den^ spoke to Colbert u|>on 
the subject; but that minister had bis answer prepared. 
** Is it offensive to the king ?'* he demtnded; and'Teing 
infbrmed ttet it was Sot, he added, then it is not 
||ibosive tiMBie! *' fiut if Colbert meant to persuade 
iky one that he was incapable of personal resentments, 
he undertook a vaiiftask while the trial of Fouquefwaa 
proceeding. Notwithstanding all his efforts, however, 
notwithstanding the influence of Teliier, and the 
iniquitous rinjfTirr of Seguicr, the majority of the 
judges maintained their probity; and though they 
jusUy declared Fouquet guilty of various oifences, they 
awarded for crimes to which athe law asaignetl no 
specifle punidmient the mildest infliction which it 
recognised, namely, that of banishment for life. The 
monarch himself, however, nowfctepped in, and with 
an. excr(SBe of his authority the^most unjust, tyran> 
nicslj and infamous, changed—foilthc word commuted 
is not applicable the sentence of the very judges he 
had appointed, and casting from him the beautiful pri¬ 
vilege of shoving luercy, assumed the baser attribute of 
revenge. 

By Louis's own decree, the dreadful fate of perpe¬ 
tual imprisonment was assigned to the unfortutlkte 
Fouquet, instead of the milder lot of exile ; and there 
can be little doubt that the king was prompted to a step 
alike disgraceful to the monarch and the man by the 
counsels of Le Tellicr and Colbert. It has often been 
supposed that both diose ministers fesred that Fouquet 
might return to power; but althot^h such might be the 
case with Le Teliier, whose mind never rose abave 
mediocrity, Colbert could scarcely be supposed to ap¬ 
prehend any thing from a man to whom he was so 
superior in r^larity, application, firmness, and genius. 
It is more probable that the popular qualiUes and more 
graceful accomplishments of Fouquet — qualities which 
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but too frequently excite the envy of men whose endow, 
mente are of a far higher grade — had long created a 
feeling of jealousy in the breast of Colbert, which had 
settled into that deadly hatred whiph none but stem and 
acut? minds are capaUe of feeling. That, Colbert once 
having grasped the rule of the finances, Fouquet should 
ever be able to snatch it from bis* hand was quite im> 
p<»sible, and therefore we cannot suppose that he wa^ 
acttfated by any fear of the kind innhis virulent perse, 
cution of the superintendent after that unhappy man’a 
arrest at Nantes. 

Voltaire, indeed, places the appointment of ('olbert 
to the office of comptroller-general'of finance in the 
year 1664, but that vet; brilliant writer is not always 
chronologically corrects and although 1 do not possess 
documents to prove that the arrest of Fouquet was 
immediately' fipUowed by the promotion of his enemy, 
yet all the events wImIi took place in France between 
the year l66l eatJr 1664 leave no doubt upon my 
mind that the statertent of Auvigny is correct, and that 
Colbert received the comptroUership in the former of 
those two years. 

Without following Fouquet to his sad imprison* 
roent at Pignerol, 1 shall now proceed to trace the events 
to which I have just referred, and which are dearly 
Cdibert’f> first steps in that grand scheme of financid 
policy which he never teased to follow, till the roisfor. 
tunes and reverses of his master compelled him to de¬ 
viate from his established principles. The office of 
superintendent was suppressed immediately after the 
arrest of Fouquet, and Colbert was appointed to the 
inferior post of comptroller of finance,—a poet which bad 
been exercised under the superior officers by many 
persons of considerable ability, but which now, trans¬ 
acting business under the eye of the Jdng hlmsdf, 
became one of the first and most infioeotial appoint¬ 
ments in France. 

s 

The change from Fonquet to Colbert was felt in 
an equal degree by the king, the courtiers, and the 
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people^ but felt in t yery different manner. Whereas 
the monarch bad, in former days, been dependent upon 
fail superintendent for the supplies necessary to the 
maintenance of his •household and the dignity of bis 
crownj whereas he had been kept straitened in ilAans, 
.-.surrounded by difficultfes, embarrassed with debts, and 
fref^uently obliged to borrow even of his servants the 
money which was his own, while they lived in more 
than kingly splendour, and scattered forth gifts*with' 
more than Idngly profusion; now, on the contrary, care¬ 
ful frugality was rendered apparent in the house of the 
minister, and re^al magnificence was restored to the 
palaces of the monarch. Witli the courtiers the change 
was still greater. Formerly when they came with pro¬ 
jects for plandering the people,•and wringing from the 
hard hand of the laborious the means f^r supporting 
their effeminate luxury, they had been received with 
smiles and dismissed with tbauk:^ but now, the knitted 
brow and austere glance of the ^.tvere and frugal mi¬ 
nister checked intrusion, disapipinted flattery, and 
awed the baseness of corruption into silence and retreat. 
Greater, still greater, was the change with the people. In 
other times, when they had heard of an edict of finance, 
they ran to hear it read with trembling apprehension, 
certain to find that some new means bad been discovered 
for grinding the faces of the poor, — some fiBsh dt*^ice 
had been invented to wring from them the uttermost 
farthing. But now they saw with astonishment the 
promulgation of decrees for relieving them from their 
burdens, and they marked with deep gratitude the 
effbrts of a king and bis minister to reUere them under 
their wants and woes. Hope, the last possesaion of 
man, the best, the brightest gift of God, had nearly 
been trodden out in the hearts of the French peopje by 
years of misery and oppreuion; but now it blaa^ up 
once more under the influence of a juster rule, and com¬ 
merce, agriculture, and manufacture, roused tbemaelve^ 
from the lethargy of utter exhaustion, and came to for- 
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ward industry in gathering in the abundant harrest of 


nature. 


How ail this was accomplished requires more detail ; 
and to explain the proceedings ofi Colbert fully would 
demihd greater space than 1 can afford to give Ae sub¬ 
ject in this work. Hitherto the rcTyal revenues of all kinds 
had been collected upon the most corrupt system that it 
is possible to conceive, — a system which rendered it the 
interest of the collectors of all grades to grind to the 
uttermost farthing, and to enforce unjust exactions by 
every abuse of law; to plunder those who paid the taxes, 
and to cheat those who rcceive<l them, —a system which 
in every country where it has been used has been found 
equally iniquitous and uoavailing, and the remains of 
which in this country o*' England are a disgrace to our 
financial sys^'in and a burden and oppression to the 
people. By tliis system scarcely a single branch of 
revenue in France w^'not farmed out to persons called 
traitans, in the samefnanner that our posting duties and 
public tolls are let oufto contractors. The evils of such an 
arrangement were of course enormous, under a profuse 
and careless minister; and the farmers of the royal reve • 
nue, men of the most corrupt and infamous character, 
had grown immensely opulent by the double plunder 
of the king and the people. In addition to this, in 
tinl^s of tivcessity, — and this metliod of farming tlie 
revenue continually reptoduced those times,»- various 
sorts of funds had been created upon the most mistaken 
and erroneous principles, which farther embarrassed the 
finances of the realm. When credit was at a low ebb, 
money had been taken up at a most enormous loss, and 
at an extravagant rate of interest, so that usurious an¬ 
nuities to an immense extent drained the exchequer 
into, which not one half of the nominal considerafion 
had ever been paid by those who possessed them. 
These annuities also were principally in the hands of 
the traitane; and against them, in the first instance, all 
the severity of Colbert was directed. Law waa in that 
day and in that country bat a very vague and unsatis- 
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fBCtorf tenn; and the new minister of finance^ though 
he alUndoned customary forms, and overstepped the 
ordinary laws of the land, can hardly be supposed to 
have done any thing but substantial justice in his pro¬ 
secution of ^ese farmers of the revenue. Chambers 
of justice were established, for the express purpose of 
taking cognisance of*their peculations: hundreds were 
thrown into prison; their accounts were examined ; their 
corruptions expose^; their enormous fortunes, made by 
rapine and pillage, were seized and confiscated; and the 
immense sums which they had gained by their exactions 
from the people, or their frauds upon the king, under the 
wise and frugal administration of Colbert were made 
available to the relief of those who had suffiu-ed. The 
funds also called rctitet were paid off—with less assured 
equity —to the amount of more ttian eight millions, at the 
sum which had been received for them; and a number of 
other corrupt practices which bad been introduced by 
his predecessors, and which, forV momentary relief, 
had been compensated by ages of alifficulty, were done 
away with by the wise and prudem efforts of the new 
minister. Various taxes to the annual amount of three 
millions of livres were remitted within a few months 
after Colbert undertook the regulation of the finances, 
and tlic people felt themselves at once relieved and 
avenged. ^ • 

Nevertheless, circumstances of great difficulty awaited 
Colbert in the very outset of his career. Large ex. 
portatioDs of grain had at various times taken place 
from France: the harvests of l6G0 had not been very 
abundant; those of l66l failed almost entirely; and a 
severe famine was the consequence. The scarcity was 
so great that none but people of large fortune cqpld 
buy the first great necessary of life; and the parliament 
of Paris issued an edict, by which merchants were'ex. 
pressly forbidden to form any association for trafficking 
in grain, while all private persons were prohibited under 
severe penalties from hoarding the com. Colbert, how. 
ever, with just views of the paternal character of a 
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montrch, exerted himself conjointly with I 4 OUU to sup- 
ply the wants of the people; and bis frugal administra* 
tion had happily by this time accumulated sufficient 
funds to enable the king to buy immense quantities of 
grai» in foreign markets, and to pour it into the pro. 
vinces where the dearth was itiost severely felt. All 
these acts rendered the young king highly popular, and 
made him grateful to the minister who either suggested 
them or afforded the means for tluiir execution. By 
the same acts, also, Colbert himself gained the affection 
and applause of those on whom he conferred such in¬ 
estimable benefits, and was contented to be hated and 
respected by the court, if he were loVcd and respected 
by the monarch au 1 the people. Hand in hand with 
these internal proccedini;^, ('olbert pursued his plan for 
raising up orcc more the languishing commerce of his 
native eountty; for we must remark, as one principal 
feature in the charaqer of this great statesman, that, 
unlike most of thou to whom, unfortunately, the 
affairs of govemroctls are frequently intrusted, he con. 
sidered the welfare 01 the state as a whole, could compre¬ 
hend, examine, determine upon, execute, every part of 
one vast and general design, without n^lecting any of the 
rest; that he never sought the benefit of t^riculture at 
the expense of manufactures, or neglected commerce 
fow ei^^r ; that tlie ornamental and the useful arts 
occupied his attention alike, and that every detail was 
merged in the comprehensive purpose of restoring pro¬ 
sperity to France. 

His first efforts were in favour of commerce, which, 
during the troublous times of Richelieu, the wars of 
the Fronde, and the cormpt rule of Mazarin, had been 
neglected by the government, and almost forgotten by 
the people. Fouquet, indeed, had shown some dispo- 
sitioh to make an effort for its revival; and it would seem 
that vague but grand schemes for raising Belle Isle into a 
great commercial port, had floated in bis mind, and had 
even been carried into partial execution. Such, at least, 
were the motives asaigned by his friends for the fortifi- 
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cations he had made, and the changes he had brought 
about at that port: but his fall put an end to those 
efforts; and, indeed, by being misunderstood, they only 
served to accelerate that fall. Scarcely, however, did 
the ofGce of minister of finance fall into the hands 
of Colbert, than be also saw the necessity of securing'Khne 
< port upon the northern coast of France, and of framing 
those commercial atuancea with maritime nations which 
would insure reciprocal benefits toFrance. A negotiation, 
therefore, was corfimenced witli Holland, and a treaty 
drawn up, consisting of fifty -two articles, many of which 
were solely devoted to the arrangement of new commer¬ 
cial relaUons betA^een the two countries. At the same 
time, however, Colbert fixed his eyes upon Dunkirk, 
which had been shamefully given up to England not 
many years before ; and the great minister, perceiving 
the immense importance of ^at town to his native 
country, resolved, if ]>ossibl«, to recover it by peaceable 
means, and to render it the pr|icipal northern port of 
France. ** 

The undertaking was a difiic|lt one, for tlie pride 
and the interest of tlie English people were equally 
bound to its preservation; but the vices and neces¬ 
sities of Charles IT. afforded vast opportunities to the 
French minister, which he in no degree neglected. The 
count d'Estrades, ambassador at the court of London, 
one of the most skilful negotiators of th» day,* was 
directed to use every means (o accomplish his purpose. 
The creditors of the English king were instigated to 
press him for their money: his passions were excited 
to seek expensive gratifications; and the careful minis¬ 
ter of France had already accumulated a aufficient sum to 
tempt a needy and unprincipled monarch to forget fhe 
interests and outrage the honour of his people.« The 
nation murmured and remonstrated, but in vain ; and 
in the year 1662, Dunkirk was sold to France for the 
sum of 500,000/. During these transactions, the Dutch 
were not inactive in opposing the views of France in 
T^ard to Dunkirk. Possessing a great ^are of the 
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commerce of die north, they viewed widi apprehension 
the effbrts of France to recovef a port so well aitoated 
^ commercial purposes in the northern seas. The 
^prbceedings of Colb^, with regard to Dunkirk, opened 
theif eyee to the nature of his views in the commercial 
trelf^ which he proposed with themselves. They saw 
that he was determined that France should at least take' 
a part in the commerce of Europe ; and, with a policy 
equaUy short-sighted and selfish, they at first determined 
to op^se his proceedings, and, if posifihle, to frustrate the 
attempt; not seeing nor comprehending that there la 
no natural limit to commercial transactions, and that it 
is by no means a necessary consequenM of the increase 
of any one state ir commercial prosperity that other 
countries already enjoyjn:- u high situation should be pro¬ 
portionate losers, not comprehending that, with wise and 
liberal views;^ and prudent mulations, the direct con¬ 
trary is the case ; that the nwre ports which are opened 
throughout the world,Abe more occasions exist of dis* 
posing of merchandiw-; that the more ships traverse 
the bosom of the oc/’an the more rapid is the trans- 
misuon of produce—the quicker the return of capital 
—the greater the circulation of every species of wealth—<> 
the higher the benefit and opportunities of each indivi. 
dual. Even when they found that they could not pre¬ 
vent the reunion of Dunkirk with France, tliey 
threatened* highly not tc sign the treaty which was 
under negotiation, declaring that their nortliem com¬ 
merce would be ruined. They proposed a commercial 
treaty with England, and even an ofiensive and defen. 
sive treaty with Spain, for the purpose of interrupting 
the proje^s of tlie French minister, and assumed so 
warlike an attitude, that for some time it appeared that 
Colbert would have to commence his commercial pro¬ 
jects ^ a severe and dangerons war. One man, how- 
ever, in Holland had wiser views; and the count 
d’Estrades having been sent from London in order to 
pacify the states, found a sealous co-labourer in the 
celebrated pensionary De Witt, with whose assistance 
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snd by whose influence the irritated feelings of the 
Dutch were quieted, their eyes were opened to a better 
view of their own interests, and ,they were led at lei^th 
to co-operate in schemes which they could not pretienti 
The treaty was fin^y signed ; and though the aJliu^ 
thus established wasaof much shorter duraUon than 
Colbert originally intended, it gave him at least time to 
re-establish the commerce of France, and to prepare 
resources for puqjshing any other state which should 
attempt to injure or interrupt it. 

As the mind of the reader is already engird with 
this subject, we shall go on for a short time with the 
efforts of Colbert to extend the commerce of his 
country, leaving his proceedings in favour of arts and 
manufactures to be detailed hereafter. The life of 
the cardinal de llichelieu had Seen spent in struggling 
with factions, in eontending with extern^ and intemd 
enemies, in overthrowing thostf ruined fragments of 
the feudal system which encumbered the ground of 
policy, and left no room for the erection of new insti¬ 
tutions ; and he had had no opporranity of promoting, in 
any great degree, the commercial welfare of the people 
whom lie rtiled. He had, nevertheless, seen the neces¬ 
sity of vigorous measures for that purpose; and to him 
was owing the first establishment of that company of 
the Indies which afterwards proved a source of Wf^tli 
to France. This company flourislied but for a short 
time under his auspices, aod*in the wars which suc¬ 
ceeded tile death of Richelieu and Louis XIIT., it 
gradually fell into disrepute and inactivity, and dnaliy 
selling its possessions in India to the bnights of Malta, 
was dissolved in the year 1651. On that basis, however, 
Colbert now resolv^ to Mtablish a new institution. 
In the course of the year l66d, and in the beginning 
of 1664 , Colbert conceived and drew up the getierid 
project of two new companies,—the one trading to the 
West and the other to the East Indies. Though prudent, 
economical, and accused by hia enemies of parsimony, 
no man, where great and important interests were con- 
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ceraed, had wider views, or a more liberal hand than 
Colbert; no one knew ^tter that pecimiary meanness 
can never be combined with great and beneficial enter- 
prises ; and whenever he was convinced that there was 
a<sAaang probability of the result Being good, no man 
displayed a more wise generosity <in providing for every 
thing which might insure a favourable event. In acu 
ing upon this principle he was, however, most happily 
situated: he was the minister of a d^potic monarch, in 
a country possessing vast resources ; and it fortunately 
happened that the king himself was willing to support 
with magnificence those schemes the cost of which 
Colbert had calculated with care. 

Had he had to leal with a large body of popular 
representatives, he woui>l have found much difficulty 
in carrying f'.>rward any’bfhis great institutious to pro¬ 
ductive maturity, or perhajia might never have undert^en 
them at all : for it is onf of the concomitant disadvantages 
which are to be se' against incalculable benefits in the 
nature of a represenmtive government, that there is a 
proneness to parsiraC'nious examination of details, an 
unwillingness , to entertain great designs, (springing 
from the natural paucity, in every country, of men 
of vast and comprehensive minds, and a consequent 
m^ority in popular assemblies of people of an in¬ 
ferior intellect,) which unwillingness not only embsT' 
rasses every minister, of very extensive views, but has 
also a tendency to contract to petty purposes and partial 
ameliorations, the operations of every administration 
which is responsible to such a body. As Colbert was 
situated, however, he had but to be convinced himself of 
the utility of some important scheme, and to convince his 
roaster t^reof, in order to obtain the necessary means 
of carrying it into execution ; and we never find that, 
in aH the magnificent conceptions with which the mi¬ 
nistry of Colbert teemed, there was the slightest touch 
of that niggardly and avaridoui spirit which loses ita 
grasp of great advantages for fear of letting fall from 
its opening hand some object quite insignificant in com¬ 
parison. 
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No sooner were the two companies of the East 
and West Indies projected^ than they were carried 
forward with the most princely liberality. The king 
himself endowed them with a vast sum, and^ by 
his example and advocacy, did more for their prospaiity.^ 
than even by the gift.* As we have said before, com* 
merce, one of the first sources of a nation's wealth and 
honour, was, by the most absurd of prejudices, held 
disgraceful in Fji^nce to persons descended from the 
class of nobles. By the advice of Colbert, however, 
Louis declared t^at all persons might enter into the 
commercial company of the Indies without in the slight¬ 
est degree derogating from theirnobility. Understanding, 
too, the character of the French people, or perhaps we 
might say, the character of mankind, he exerted himself 
to render the companies of the Indies an object of 
fashionable speculation. The auei-ns, tife princes, the 
courtiers, hurried in to make their venture with the rest; 
and 2,000,000 of livres was subscribed at the court 
of Louis himself, 3,000,000 by the different agents of 
finance, and nearly 3,000,000 mem by the courts of law 
and the body of merchants. Besides tliesc sums, the 
king lent to the companies, without interest, the enor¬ 
mous sum of 6,000,000, which, four years before, ere 
the hand of Colbert guided the finances of the state, 
Louis could not have obtained at once had it ^een ti^save 
his crown. 

Immense exertions were immediately made by the 
companies to turn these great resources to the best 
account. The possessions of the ancient company 
in India were repurchased from the order of Malta ; 
a number of others were added ; amongst which 
were Guadeloupe, Martinique, and many other islands. 
Cayenne, at the mouth of the river of Amazons, 
was peopled by a colony from Rochelle; and the 
vast, productive, and interesting state of Lower Ca¬ 
nada having bera taken possession of by the French 
settlers, the foundations of Quebec were laid upon the 
banks ^ the river 8t. Lawrence. In all these transac¬ 
tions Colbert had hia share ; and though he intrusted. 
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most wisely, tlie coitimercisl enterprises of the comptnies 
entirely to the individiuls who composed them, sU the 
great measures for securing their prosperity and safety 
were devised, aided, and enforced ^ him. 

w^fcthe first step to their proceedings, the duke of Beau, 
fort, superintendent of navigation, was commanded to 
dear the seas of the pirates which infested the African 
coast ; and, pursuing them even to their ports, he inflicted 
so severe a chastisement upon them^that the flag of 
France remained respected for many years afterwards. 
The principal part of the sums mentioned above fell to 
the share of the eastern company, or, as it was called, 
the Compagnie det grandpt Indtm; hut the company 
trading to the ^Vesi Indu's, wliich comprised the set¬ 
tlements in America, did not receive less support from 
the monarch or the minister. The king subscribed 
one tenth of^ the fuuls, and excited bis court to 
take part in its speculaions. Another company, called 
la Compagnie da \ora, was subsequently formed in 
2669, which also reived great encouragement, and 
produced vast benefiw to France. But at the same 
time general commerce was in no degree neglected by 


Colbert for the purpose of favouring these large asso¬ 
ciations, In order to recall to life a species of industry 
which was almost entirely dead, the king gave thirty 
franqs per ^n as an encouragement for exportation, and 
forty francs for importation; and, to promote tlie art 
of ship* building, which had also suffered very severely, 
five francs per ton was granted as a reward for every 
ship built in a French port. 

Such acts must of course be made applicable to 
times and circumstances; and while it is admitted 
that, at muiy epochs, such proceedings as those fol¬ 
lowed by Colbert might be unnecessary, if not detri- 
mentri, yet few will deny, who look dosely to the 
state of France at the time, that any other meant 
Aan those adopted by that great minuter would have 
fallen short of his general purpose of restoring prosperity 
to France. The conclui^g act of the great idlnister 
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for the encourageoBeat and protection of commerce waa 
the establishment of a general ohainber of^assurance in 
' the metropolis for securing merchants from loss at sea. 
The first efforts of ^e kind in France had been mad e 
at the different seaports, and had been undertakjl^By'^ 
• individuals; but the immense benefit which might arise 
from & great association for such an object struck Cd- 
bert as soon as he was made acquainted with the facts, 
and, though no^ entirely by his design, yet under 
his auspices and protection, the central chamber of 
assurance was established In the capital with all the fa> 
cilities which the royal authority could grant it. The 
seaports were allowed to pursue their own course in 
regard to local companies of assurance, but every en. 
couragement was given to them to establish a commu« 
nicalion with that of Paris. ^ 

One of the consequences of hjf measures in favour of 
commerce, however, bad an immediately detrimental 
tendency, which the minister was obliged to remedy by 
another step alone applicable to guch times and such 
circumstances. The wars of Henry IV., the religious 
and foreign wars of Richelieu, the civil contentions of the 
Fronde, and the frequent scarcities with which France 
had been afflicted, had tended both by the absolute 
destruction of life, and by the natural check produced 
upon marriage, to reduce the population of thescount^ in 
an extraordinary degree. Whilp the country had not l^n 
sufllciently cultivated to support even the p^ulation 
which it contained, that population itself was diminishing 
rather than increasing; and the moment that fresh 
settlements were opened m distant lands, and facilities 
afforded for emigration, multitudes, led by hope and 
enterprise, proceeded to quit a country where theydtad 
known much misery, for others which imagination punted 
as richer, happier, more productive. Instead, however, 
of ufithdrawing ^ facilities which he had granted, or 
discouraging the emigration which was a natural conae- 
qnencc^f his own measures, Colbert applied himself to 
remedy the evil result without ceasing to pursue the 
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t;a0d purpose. He felt sure thtt, by«opening before the 
of F(^ce the means of employing th^ industry 
40 their own ad^int^ apd enrichment, be should 
lily bring about a general increase of population to 
^ [y the existing deficiency ; but in order to hasten 
-rile operation of that natural law, he proposed several 
ribcree^ by which the people were encouraged to marry 
early. Every one who did so at the age of twenty was 
exempted from taxes for five years, tnd every one pos¬ 
sessing ten legitimate children was exempt for his whole 
life. Such measures had of ^urse an immediate effect, 
and would have produced^ the full the results which 
Colbert anticipat''.l, ha<i nut his calm and reasonable 
projects been thwartci in this respect, as in many 
others, hy the ambition Aud vanity of his sovereign. 

Such were*the procccrlings of Colbert in favour of 
commerce during thcYnterval of peace which followed 
the death of Mazarin^ nor were the manufactures of 
the country in any degree n^lected. It had been said 
in former years that ihe wool of England and the looms 
of Flanders clothed tne world; but since that period the 
people of Great Britain had more than overtaken the 
Flemings in the art of working the material which they 
had formerly been contented to produce. France had 
never made any great steps in the fabrication of cloths, 
anef the ohly manufactoi y of im]>orunce bad been estal^ 
lished at Sedan, while a fabric of tapestries at Aubusson 
had gaii^d some renown, but by no means equalled in its 
pipductions those of the Low Countries. Even these 
had of late years been suffered to fall into decay; and 
though the coarser sorts of woollen goods were produced 
abundantly, yet fine cloths of every kind were imported 
from foreign countries. Colbert instantly applied him¬ 
self ,to remedy this great evil. The manufactories of 
Sedan and Apbusson were assisted, encouraged, and re¬ 
established ; rewards were held out to every one whose 
exertions tended to promote this branch of indusriy; 
and in order to give facilities to mamifaeturers^or the 
erection of fabrics, and the extension of their en* 
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degTOort, 2000 livres were advanced out of the rey4 
coffers i^>on every working loonij idule^considBraMc 
rewards were sssigDed for extraordinary exertionst 
When Colbert assumed the direction of the financee^ia 
the end of l66l, a few hundred fabrics of cloth'wlN" 
all that the kingdom contained^ but'in seven years the 
number of looms had been rais^ to 44^000. * • 

The working of silk also was encouraged in tne ■same 
manner and with tfie same success, and the growth of the 
mulberry was promoted in the' south-eastern parts of 
France with very beneficiU results. Lyons, wUch had 
always been a city of greab importance, now took its 
first steps in that progress which has made it the most 
important manufaetdring town upon the Continent; and 
there, as well as at Tours, Uiedvise liberality of Colbert 
was exercised to encourage the productioi^of those finer 
goods, composed of silk, for which the former dty 
is unsurpassed if not unrivalled; The manufacture of 
carpets and tapestry now rose again: that of La 
Sovonnerie carried the imitation|Of the Turkish and 
Persian manufactures to the higlirat pitch of perfecdon, 
and the tapesuy of Beauvais was not inferior to dut 
produced in the renowned looms of Arras. Six hundred 
workmen were employed in that city in one manufactory 
alone; and an immense number of hands were occupied 
in working lace, instructors for which art wes broii^ht, 
at considerable expense, botl^ from Venice and from 
Flanders. The most raagnificent institution of the 
kind, however, was the famous establisliment of the 
Gobelins. That great building bad been employed in 
former years for a number of purposes, and bad latterly 
beemne famous for the scarlet dye there produced, for 
the composition of which the waters of the little staeam 
of the Bievre, on the banks of which it staride,^ were 
supposed to be peculiarly efficacious. Here, howev», 
under the auspices of Colbert, the weaving of tapestry 
was carried to a point which it had never before 
reaeh^. Kight hundred artisans received there constant 
employment; 800 resided in the building; and designs. 
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copied from the most eminent worin of art, were ob¬ 
tained, at % great enpenae, for the imitadon of the 
workmen. The whole estaWshment was placed under 
d irection of die famous Le Bnin, whose tute and 
" aBirsucceeded in teaching the productions of the loom 
to approach very nearly the most celebrated efibita of 
the pencil. 

About the same time, a new branch of industry 
waa introduced by die great ministef into the French 
capital: and in the Faubourg 8t« Antoine, a manu¬ 
factory of mirrors was established; an article which, 
at an age when every speaies of vanity waa spreading 
far and wide throughout the land, was likely to be in 
very great request, but which had hitherto been fabri¬ 
cate almost excluMvelv »•! Venice, and had been thence 
exported to ^tber counuic**. In this art the French 
soon exccUcu those thy they imitatm: looking-glasses 
of a larger sixe than \liose of Italy, and of an equal 
polish, were produced in Paris, and thence transmitted 
to other counti^ev ;^and the object of Colbert was 
answered, in furnishing to the people fresh means of 
employing dieir labour, and opening to his country a 
new source of wealth. It would be endless to recount* 
all the effbrts of the minister, for raising up from their 
state of debasement the manufactures of the country in 
tbelmme (.tanner that he had raised up its commerce: 
those efforts were inflnite# and in almost every instance 
they were successful. But bis encour^ment of agricul. 
tore was not less strenuous: for Colbert knew no distinc¬ 
tion between diffbrentbrancheaof industry; and in seek¬ 
ing to call forth the resources of France, he forgot not 
one of all the many ways in which man can employ hia 
labour or his mind. The details of what he did to 
relieqe die agricnltural population would be too long for 
introductioD in thii place; but one simple fact, stated 
by Voltaire, is snAdent to show, by its eSbet, the 
exedlenee of die system he punued. When, in the end 
of 1661, ho received die control of the finanqps# vre 
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kaowthat vaat quantitietof mere produce*—com, eatUe, 
and talt-fish — were imported into France to aupply the 
wants of the people and of the colonies, and' that in lev 
than six yean afterwards no importadons of the same 
kind took place; bat that, on the contrary, those 
^articles, with the excdption of com, formed a con- 
aiderable item in tlfle export trade of France. Even 
machinery, that great aid to human strength, which 
has since worked asuch miracnlous results, caught his 
attention in the earliest efibrts made towards its im«' 
proTement; and the secret of the stocking wearer’s 
loom, then lately introduced into England, was eagerly 
bottglit by the cdlnptroller of finance for the benefit of 
his own country. The art of working tin and prepar¬ 
ing steel, of making porcelain, ^d of tanning the finer 
lands of leather, which, previous to his time, bad 
either been unknolm or neglectfd in France, were in¬ 
troduced by his care, and carritU to perfection under 
bis direction and encouragement. 

Here men of meaner minds woald have stopped; 
here many a man, even in a ro^ enlightened age, 
would say, that Colbert, having done every thing that 
he could to encourage every useful art, and to open out 
for the people of his nstive land new branches of 
productive industry, had done enough, and might well 
stop, leaving to the mind of man to pursue ilg own ad¬ 
vance unaided, and to produce, aceordii^ to its own 
necesuties, all those things wKich sdora and beautify 
that existence, for the substantial comforts of which he 
had made such exertions to provide. Here many a 
man, even of our own times, would exclaim, Colbert 
might wdl pause, and leave Uteratare, and science, tmd 
the elegant arts, to Aev their way alone. But ba^he 
done so, Colbert, though he might have deserved smae 
gradtude from his country, &oagh he might have 
merited the esteem of mankind, as a great roiniskr and 

• ft would ■ppotr m tho dto wi an Uod ctitt lu wMeb nmpo bod 
roBAiacd /br monj juM, doirth HM abond»M t uooiodt d aoab otfiir 
npwf, and oom wu aa ata}aet gt export aad lapport m Mo 

fbatan ar rtipaad in tba land. 
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philanthropic mao, would never have won that mi^ty 
name which he hu bo well acquired as the greatest 
minister that ever directed the internal affairs of uij 
country: — as a man, the extensive.range of whose mind 
"’WMtght perhaps miss some of the minor details of any of 
the great branches to which hi# attention was directed,, 
but omitted no important point fn that vast circle of 
means by which society may be led on to the highest 
state of perfection that it is capabk ot reaching upon 
earth: by which the human mind can create for itself 
new objects of enterprise: by which the corporeal 
powers of man nan always be furnished with fresh 
objects of ex "tion f*v which his bodily wants may 
ever be satisfied $ ^ 'iee of his own labour, and his 

reasonable desireb grat^ted : and by which his mental 
aspirations aft>r fame, or honour, or knowledge, may 
have coDsiunt nppur|uiiliie& of gratification, and un« 
ceasing stimulants to'activity In the broad course of 
virtue and honourable comiietition. To comprehend 
all those iiany means of carrying on Uie advancement 
of society, in a manner at once the most rapid aiul the 
most orderly; to se’se in tlic grasp of one powerful 
mind all those branches of internal government, mai'y 
of which are neglected in every country, and few of 
which are thoroughly understood in any; to raise at 
onse coiignerce, manufactiirps, agriculture, from a state 
of utter ruin and desolation to die highest pitch of 
prosperity then known in t]i(> world, and, at the same 
time, to promote the greatest efforts of the human mind 
in literature, science, and art, formed the fame and ia 
the immortal glory of Colbert. To have changed the 
general state of France from one of the lowest de- 
pr^on to one of the highest prosperity was a great and 
magnificent achievement; and his latwurs in favour of 
combneree, agriculture, and manufactures, well merited 
the thanka of hia country; but to have called up art, 
literature, and science, from the lethargic sleep in which 
they were plunged, and to have founded, renewed, rein- 
spired, those magnificent institutions from which so much 
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light has since poured forth upon the world, deserves the 
gratitude of mankind at large, — deserves its gratitude 
for the benefits already derived, deserves it for die 
eternal example of how much can be accomplished, and 
how easily, by one great and comprehensive mind. TR6^ 
•vulgar statesmen of alf^dmes move with pain and diffi¬ 
culty, each in one petty sphere, n^lecting, forgetting, or 
sacrificing great and important ameliorations to the petty 
details of daily g^'emment, the jacdous sqyabbles of 
party, and the minor considerations of a limited policy. 
Collart moved at ease in the vast circle of universal im¬ 
provement, neglected none of all its branches, and derived 
the power of workutg new benefits from bis success in all. 

Theeflbrts of Colbert for tiie encouragement of liter¬ 
ature and science ciid not wai4 for the success of his 
financial exertions. He was confid^t in bis pwn powers, 
and postponed no means of advneing or improving 
society. Early in the year 1^63, when he had not yet 
a year and a Imlf in office, Ke formed the first plan 
of the ^ ^nptiovft el des Bcltesf Lettn^. 

V Itaire decUl mi '*bject tliLTeof was to transmit 
tLv actions of L .u .> posterity by means of me- 

dais. As Louis iuin^ lad tliat time performed 
none of thost* actions which were properly suited to such 
a sort of commemoration, this could scarcely be the 
principal object of the institution, anu 1 find tiie gene¬ 
ral view of Colbert in its foum^tion thus expressed in 
an old French work: —He ” (the minister) chose 
some members of the Academie Fran^ute to compose 
inscriptions, devices, and menials, which might refer to 
the king in particular, and to the nation in general; to 
find the means of reviving good taste and noble simpli¬ 
city in the literary monuments which might be raisad 
in future ; and at the same time to ornament with in- * 
scriptions the principal e^Ufices of the kingdom/’ Tbis 
purpose IS certainly much more comprehensive than that 
stated by Voltaire; and we find that ^ough the Academy 
certainly did undertake, almost immediately, the execu- 
tioQofa seriesof medals incoromemorationof greatevents, 

L 2 
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thereby tending to improre an art which has been in li 
state of lamentable decay in Eorope since the fall of the 
Roman empire*, yet their labours.^ere much more ex¬ 
tensive and beneficial; and gradually, as new objects of 
•snfbrtion were opened out before them, their proceedings 
became far more important, and^enerally advantageous,, 
than those of the Acad^ie Frarifdite it^f. While the 
latter confined its efibrta to purifying the language, and 
to enriching it by the addition of words formed upon 
just models and a recognised principle, the former sought 
out the hidden sources of history, brought forth the trea. 
lures of the past, investigated the accuracy of state¬ 
ments, established the purity of facts, and added to our 
stores of Icnowledcp an immense contribution from which 
we are deriving t)enpfit,and instruction even now. In¬ 
finite was the advantage obtained by France from this 
institution ;'and ba(P|i similar one been founded in Eng¬ 
land at the same p«iod, the history of this country 
would not now be Aat aeries of errors, absurdities, and 
inconsistencies, which it appears under the pen of even 
our ablest historian^. The ascertaining of positive facts 
for the basis of correct reasoning in all historical ques. 
tions was one of the principal objects of the Acad^ie 
de$ jMcriptioM; and the want of such means as are 
affbrdeil by its memoirs for correcting our crude opi. 
nions, and verifying the result of our own r^arches by 
those of others, must be felt by every one who attempts 
to write upon the history of this country, t 

The foundation of the Acadhnie de» Beltea Lettres was 
followed, some years afterwards, by the institution of 
another academy of equal if not superior importance. 
This was the AcatUmie de* Scitmees, which soon gave a 
naw face to the scientific knowledge of the French people. 
Previous to its foundation, information, of the kind which 
it Was destined to promote, could scarcely be found in 

* 8om<» verr btfutiAil medjiti htd b«ea produced in the reirn of 
Louli xni. bf « roed^IUt named Varln. 

t The Society of Anbquanet bu done % good deal to lupply the {dece 
of this )n»ti(ution, buti of coune^ have not boert able to aocomnliih halfao 
nuch u an acadein;^ lounded and foverned like that of the Bellet Lettree> 
Hipported by the wiidom and power ct Colbert 
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France^ for, confined to the breasU of a few indiTidoala, 
it had no voice ainongat men, and no repute in aociety. 
In England there then existed a number of those men 
who, neglected by^all governments, contmding with 
many difficulties, excluded from those honours and dit^ 
, tinctions which none merit more highly than themselves, 
have, by the fruit of*their unassisted labour, an4 by their 
resolute perseverance in scientific research under every' 
disadvantage, gaified for this people ^e proudest place 
in the anniUs of the world as a scientific nation. But 
in France no very eminent men were to be met with: 
Picard, Richer, and La Hire, persons of whom we 
scarcely hear in present day, u^ther with the Ahb4 
du CIoK, and some others still lest known, are the only 
scientific names mentioned at t^e time of the foundation 
of the Academy. 

Their meetings were at firai^ppointfd to be held 
in the royal library ; but, not long afterwards, apart- 
menis were assigned to tliem in the Louvre, where 
they met for many years uninterruptedly twice in every 
week. At the same time, howeVer, to aid their re> 
searolies, an observatory was erected in the Faubourg St. 
Jacques ; and if the building and the situation were not 
the best diat could have been chosen, the blame thereof 
did not fall upon <Jolbert, who left the selection to those 
who were most competent to judge in Franqp. In or¬ 
der to give it some degree of dignity, to direct the 
studies of those who composed it, and to afford a cerudn 
solidity to its proceedings from the beginning, Colbert 
called the famous Cassini from Italy. Huyghens was 
brought from Holland, and Rumer from Denmark; and 
from that moment brilliant discoveries, useful treatises, 
and magnificent works emanated from the Acad^ie 
det Seiencea. 

Constituted as the great mass of mankind is,* that 
which pleases any sense, however gross, that which 
satisfies any taste, however idle, will always receive 
high rewards and great encouragement; when that 
which instructs, elevates, aud ennobles, will remun 

X, 3 
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vrithoat recoinpence^ and too often without honour. A 
finioui cook will always make more than a famous 
mathematician, if he have to appeal to popular favour. 
A singer will receive more for a few weeks’ exercise of 
powers than a Herschel or a Brewster for many a 
laborious month; and a fiddler would think himself ill 
paid for one year's engagement by the sum which the ‘ 
historiographer of England receives during his whole 
life. Colbert was well aware of ho% little science and 
instructive 'literature could derive from the public in 
general; and he not only gave large sums, as an induce¬ 
ment for learned men from foreign conntries to settle in 
the French metropolis; but he took cart that honour and 
emolument should invariably follow the active exertion 
of great abilities, or the jiididous display of learning 
and wisdom. He insured to men of pre-eminent ge. 
nins and iiifdrroationYhat competence, without which 
their labours can never be carried on with freedom and 
advantage; and he then left them to draw any furtlier 
benefit they coul|l from the more ene^tic employment 
of their mental powers. Nothing ever paoved more 
strongly than the reault the falsity of that base and 
ungenefVus assertion, that literary and scientific men 
require the stimulus of want to excite them to exertion.* 
'While labouring under die benumbing power of need, 
science aqd literature scarcely held up their head in 
France: Imt the liberal and sunshiny policy of Colbert 
soon warmed them into attive exisumce; and from that 
time to this a scries of great men such as few countries 
in the world can produce has, with scarcely any inter¬ 
ruption, ornament the institutions which it was his 
pleasure and his glory to found. 

The second official employment of which we find 
Coloert possessed was that of superintendent of the 
royal buildings,—an office which he purchased from Ra. 
ta^n, the person who previously possessed it, in January, 
1664-, for the sum of SU0,000 livres. He rims became, 

* Ateut thii time tapemd (1<>65) the Joitma/ dtt Seeeiw, the Ant 
porely icicntlOc jeurimi» 1 which bed eppmed ia £urop& 
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as Voltaire has justly expressed it, not alone mioister of 
financf, but minister for the arts and sciences in 
France; and, under his directing mind, Paris, which 
had preTtously been hut a confused mass of irregular 
and ill constructed buildings, soon assumed a new 
^pearance, and put fortlP architectural beauties, which re. 
main amongst its greatest ornaments to the present 
day. For thehuildings of the Louvre, which bad been 
left for so many y^ars in the moat incomplete state, the 
famous sculptor Bernini was called from Italy at a very 
considerable expense. He was received with honour, and 
rewarded highly ; but between the time of his having 
been summoned %nd his arrival at the court of France 
two native architects had given in their plans, either of 
which was equsl to any thing t^at the Italian could pro. 
duce. 

The first of these was Franf^s ManArd, who by 
his genius alone had raised himself from a very 
humble station in life to that of the first architect in 
France. In his very early youth, and<fS'bile yet a sim¬ 
ple msBOD, he was employed to Uuild a house by the 
marquis de Maisons, one of the presidents of the parlia. 
nient, and, to the astonishment of every one, he jlfuduced 
the Chateau de Maisons, the most splendid edifice 
which hod yet been erected in France by a private indi. 
vidual. Hie plahs for the Louvre, however, ^were not 
adopted, on account of the singular modesty m him by 
whom they were constructed: * Mansard would not un. 
dertake the work, unless he were permitted to pull down 
and rebuild every tiling that might seem to him amiss 
after it was done. This would have entailed so enormous 
an expense, that Colbert would not consent to the pro* 
posed arrangement; and the plana of the second, Cl^de 
Persult*—educated for a physician, and celebrated for 
his anatomical knowledge, Init who became afterwards 
deservedly one of the roost celebrated architects in 
France — were adopted and executed by De Vau and 
Dorbay. To these plans, I believe, Bernini made some 
little additions, but no improvements of any importance, 
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and be icceived the most liberal reoompettcea for 
vices of DO very great valne. ^ 

Great changes were also effinted in regard tt the 
palace of the ThuiUeriea, which,was formerly sepa- 
■«ated from the garden belonging to it by a narrow, 
dirty street, while that garden iUhlf was flanked towards, 
the quay by a range of insignificant houses which 
seemed atta^ed to the palace, and gave it an ur of 
dirt and meanness. Under the directions of Colbert, 
the street was swept away, and all tliose buildings which 
encumbered the garden were removed. The splendid 
terrace which now exists was constructed on the side 
towards the water; basins and waterworks of great 
magnificence, according to the taste of that day, v&et 
formed in the ground', the walls by which tlie en¬ 
closure is bounded «(ere carried up to the palace which 
thus flanked hne end the gardens. Many other mu¬ 
nificent worka were undertaken; and the painters, the 
sculptors, the architects of France, found abundant em. 
ployraent, and received liberal rewards. 

At the same timefwe roust not pass over the palace 
of Versailles, which was raised from the ground at 
the moat enormous expense. It has been called a gulf, 
into which the revenues of France flowed never to re¬ 
turn ; but 1 cannot help thinking, that had not long- 
eontinaei^ wars, supported by Urge sums spent in 
foreign countries, anrl Urge subsidies paid to foreign 
princes, drained the finances and exhausted the state, 
the money expended in France upon the erection and 
embeUUhments of Versailles would have been found to 
yield sufficient interest, by tire employment of artisans 
and tire circuUtion of wealth. Nevertheless, there esn 
be ^no doubt that the first design of that building was 
upon a much more moderate scale than it became 
in the BXecution; and it is probable that the prudent 
and economiod principles of Colbert were overpowered 
by his master’s taste for splendour and ostentatious love 
of magnificence. Still, if the minister derive honour 
from the many vast and useful works that were carried 
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on under his ndminietrationj he mutt certainly ehtre 
any 1||kme that is attached to having spent lai^ auma 
on an object which wan at best a stupendous extrava- 
gance. 

Under his superintendence, another work of greatev > 
, magnitude, utility, and splendour, wap undertaken and 
completed; and thodgh the idea was not bia, nor even of 
the age in which he flourished, its immediate adoption 
and persevering execution add again to his honour as a 
statesman. The narrowness of the tract of land lying be¬ 
tween the bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean, and the 
facilities which the Garonne afforded for constructing a 
canal between th£ two seas, had struck the merchants of 
Languedoc and Guienne in the middle of the reign of 
Louis XIIL, and a proposal^ had been made to the 
cardinal de Richelieu for the pumose of carrying that 
great work into execution. EmnarrabsetT with external 
wars and internal discontent, and straitened by the 
confusion of the flnances, to remedy which the qualities 
of his mind were but little calculated, Richelieu refused 
or neglected to give his support ^ the proposal, and 
for more than twenty years the project was left unno¬ 
ticed by tlie state, and nearly forgotten by individuals. 
One man, however, with the persevering energy of 
genius, never abandoned the idea, never ceased to 
labour for its execution. It is true, he pr|s8ed it not 
forward upon the public, or upon the government., 
during the sad years of turbulence and disorder which 
succeeded to the death of Louis XIII.; but to it be 
devoted a great part of his own time, hia own labour, 
and his own attention. He travelled from town to town, 
and from province to province, throimh the tract of 
country that was to be intersected by the yet imaginary 
canal: he aacertained the height of mountains, and de> 
vised the means of cutting through or avoidii^ them: 
he traced the course and calculated the volume of tile 
varioua streams that flowed down from the Oriental 
Pyrenees: be measured distances, he constructed plans, 
he drew up projects; and, when at length the fame of 
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Colbert, as a patron of all great works, and the extraordU 
nary tidings that, order being re-established in the 
finances, abundance reigned in the treasury of the king, 
were spread abroad throughout France, he hastened to 
^aris, and laid the papers which he had been so many 
years in drawing up before the great minister on whom ^ 
the success of bis schemes depended.* This personage was 
Pierre Paul Riijuet baron de Bonrepos, an engineer of 
considerable reputation, a native o^ Beziers, a town 
situated near the scene of the projected work. Colbert 
at once embraced the project, and carried it forward 
with that great and persevering vigour which character¬ 
ised all his actions. In lt)(iS tlie plalis were first laid 
before him ; and from that time to 1683 he never 
ceased to labour fur th<'ir complete execution. 

Although the plans ol Riquet were fully sufficient to 
show Colbert the feasi^Iity and the advantage of the im¬ 
mense undertaking proposed to him, yet more details were 
wanting ere the work could be commenced, and Andr^ossy 
was employed to gather together every new view that 
could be taken of the Subject, for the consideration of the 
minister and the monarch. At length, in 1 666 , the work, 
men began the construction of the canal; and certainly 
no work which the world has produced excels in boldness 
of design, and in skilful execution, this great monument 
of the^iiiiistry of Colbert. In many places, the solid 
rock was cue through to form a channel, considerable 
hills were levelled, and (ufficulties of every kind over¬ 
come. At Naurouse, near Castclnaudary, a basin of SOO 
toises in length by 150 in width was constructed as a 
secondary reservoir for the waters of the neighbouring 
streams, which are poured thence at once into the canal, 
to keep up an abundant supply of water. This basin is 
itself filled from the great artifivial lake of Su Ferr^l, 
which, |ituated higher up in the mountains, measum 
1200 tenses in length by .500 in width, and is supported 
by a dike of 4S0 toises in thickness, and 25 toises in 
height The whole art of engineering, as it was then 
known, was brought to bear upon the construction of 
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this mighty work, snd locks of slmost every kind were 
tried or adopted; while tunnels, aqueducts, basins, and 
sluices, each of an extraordinary character, and each ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the situation in which it is placed, 
render the sixty-two leagues through which the canal ex.^ 
tends from the Garonnw below Toulouse to the lagune of 
Thau, near Agde oif the Mediterranean, a land full of 
the marvels of human ingenuity and perseverance. 

Two other inst^utions for the encour^ment of the 
arts may as well be spoken of together in this place, 
though they were founded by Colbert at different perioda. 
The lirst of these was the French Acailemy of Painting 
and Sculpture, the organisation of which took place in 
l6()4, and was afterwards confirmed by letters patent 
from the king. During the latter years of his life, Mazarin 
had done something towanla tfie racouragement of the 
arts, especially that of painting, a^fu a nunfber of artista 
had been called by him to the French capital. These Col¬ 
bert gathered together into a society, and assigned Uiem 
apartments in the ttoyal College; they were afterwards, 
however, removed to the (lid Louore, where a regular 
school of painting and sculpture was carried on, the 
members of tlie academy receiving a regular pension 
from the go^’ernment. In order to give greater facilities 
to the study of those two lieuutiful arts, the minister, 
not long afterwards, persuaded his sovereign to bqy one 
of the large mansions in ancient Rome; and there, amidst 
the master-works of other a^s, to establish a secoU’ 
academy for French subjects, under the care and tuition 
of a general director. Thither all the pupils of the 
Parisian academy who had received prizes during their 
first years of study were sent, at the expense of the 
monarch, to receive the fullest instruction in every 
branch of their art; and there .they were maintained 
for a certain time, — also at his expense, — surrounded 
by the choicest models both of painting and sculpture. 

To render the whole circle complete, an Academy of 
Architecture was fou^ued by Colbert in 1671; and it 
may be justly said that no claaa of men, who iMnefited 
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or honoured tbeir country,—no art, no idence, which 
‘incfcsBed the means of happiness, which added to the 
knowledge, which cultivate the tastos, or improved the 
'minds of die people, — was left .without that warm, 
liberal, that enthusiastic encouragement, which is 
fiure to draw forth genius wbbrefer it exists, and to in.^ 
sure unceasing industry in every gnde and profession. 

While thus giving to literature, science, and art that 
portion of his attention which was4 fully sufQcient to 
carry them forward to the highest jntch they could ever 
attain, Colbert neglected not those duties which weaker 
ministers tlian himself have generally considered as of- 
exclusive importance. He ilid not nlglect tlie revenue 
of his country in hi« protection of literary and scientific 
men, though he weJ kn/'w that the very encouragement 
which he gave to tlv arts and sciences tended naturally 
. to the prosperity of\he finance by insuring the wel¬ 
fare of the whole people. During the whole of this 
time, his reform of all abuses in the department in¬ 
trusted to his care was carried on with the most rigid 
sternness ; and whife he received those persons who did 
honour to, or conferred benefits on, their country, with 
smiles and gladness, the cold frown wss sure to gather 
upon his brow, and the bitter rebuke to hang upon bis 
lip, towards ail the many plunderers of the public re¬ 
venue th|t still swarmerl about the court, scarcely believ. 
ing that such a system of 'conomy could be long carried 
on under any circumstances, or was compatible with 
the munificent protection accorded to genius, learning, 
and skill. 

To reduce the rate of interest to five per cent., and to 
pay off, at least in part, the royal debt termed rentes de 
de Ville, were now the two great objects of Colbert’s 
endeavoun j but in accomplishing these he created' a 
mubtitude oi enemies, whom his imsparing severity in 
words, as well as in actions, tended to exasperate in a 
very high degree. The body of fundholders in France 
at that time, instead of being composed of re^ectaUe 
individuals from every rank of society, formed a class by 
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tbemselveB, coDBUdag of coane, shrewd, unprincipled, 
and desperate men, — in fact, fraudulent gamblers on a'' 
great scale; and notwithaunding the establishment of 
a better police, and the more rigid execution of justice 
in the metropolis, they now leagued together in the- 
, attempt to terrify the' minister from his wise and judi¬ 
cious plans of dnanbial reform by threats of personal 
vengeance. These menaces were so loud, so fierce, and 
so frequently repisated, that Colbert’s own immediate 
friends and relations became alarmed, as he proceeded 
with cool determination to pay olFthe rerttra at the rate 
of purcbaae, and warned him repeatedly of bis danger. 
Colbert was not*to be turned aside, however, ami was 
only rendered more aevere by the insolence of those 
who opposed him. Some anecdotes are told with regard 
to this part of hla life which stro^Iy display the stern¬ 
ness of his character. Being one day brought in contact, 
with some of these gambling fiiunciers, they burst forth 
in reproaches against him, and did not scruple to threaten 
him with personal vengeance. Colbert listened with 
calm contempt, but immediately {lutiished the offence 
they had committed by ordering their arrest before 
nif^tfall. The very clerks employed under him in the 
business of relieving the state became equally obnoxious 
to the holders of these renUa, and were also threatened 
with vengeance •, and so great was the terror ^ith which 
some of them were seized on this account, that the p rin-._ 
cipal secretary of the minister, who slept in his house, 
woke one night in such an agony of fear as' to rouse 
the whole household. Colbert being disturbed with the 
rest, inquired minutely into the cause of the noise: the 
following morning the secretary received his dismissal, 
and the minister heard no more of die iears o:^hl6 
agents. The finances of the state were ameliorated ; 
the corruption which had pervaded every inferior Branch ' 
of that department waser^cated, as far as the exertions 
of one roan, dependent in a great degree upon the will 
of another, could accomplish such an undertaking; and 
yet, notwithstanding the ducoutent excited amongst a 
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ncf of unprincipled peculators, the raansurs of a large 
and wealthy clara, and the menaces of many desperate 
and ruined %n>en, Colbert executed his purpose unin- 
luted as well as undismayed. 

During all these transactions, and while labouring 
* fdr,tbe general benefit of the state, Colbert had been by. 
no moans unmindful of the prosperity of his own family, 
nor would it have seejned in the slightest degree to his 
honour h^ he ^)eon ao. Every minister has a greater 
opportunity ’of knowing the talents and peculiar quali- 
fications of those peW>ns with whom he is brought so 
^mediately into contact as his own relations ; and his 
naturfi duty towards those connected'with him is, of 
course, to give them vhe ativatitHgc of such knowledge, 
provided h<' docs not sufter parti^ity to interfere in ex- 
eluding men of great^ merit and abilities. 'I’he minister 
who forgets tiiat ju6^ttenti<in to the advancement of 
himself and family which was his duty as a man be¬ 
fore he was a minister, will, in general, be found either 
wanting in that comprehensiveness of mind which can 
grasp and fulfil all fioral obligations, or else deficient 
in that just appreciation of resjtonsibilities which is as 
much a requisite quality in a statesman as in an indi¬ 
vidual. Through life Colbert evinced no greedy ambi¬ 
tion, but hie services were va^t, and he felt they deserved 
reward: t^e powers of his mind were great, and he 
—*'new bis capability of exercising them in the highest 
offices of the state with not less benefit to his country 
than to hiros^ Hia father, it would seem, had early 
received son^ post from the care of their connection 
Le Tellier ; and within the first six years of Colbert's 
administration, we find Ijis brother Charles Colbert 
marquis de Croi8ai,^hia unde Pussort, and a number 
of his (filter friends and rdations, provided with offices, 
>whet%in to display their talents and advance their for¬ 
tunes. ' Nor’can it be said that they were unworthily 
promoted; for each, in Ris particular station and de¬ 
partment, diatinguiibed ha fe aelf abililiea only inferior 
to the great mioiater Vkh whom tiiey were connected. 
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Though econcnnical in a bigh-dogree, Colbert evinced 
none of that propensity to avarice whi^ had disgraced 
Mazarin; and though liberal to all merit, he displayed 
none of that greedy covetousness which the extraVa. 
gant luxury of Fouquet had required foj; its supply.' 
, The natural emolumeftts of hia office, however, .vt£!re 
great, and' the favour of the king secured amphi re> 
inuneration to such services as those of Colbert.^ His 
fortune became la^e, and his powec.and in^uence in. 
duced many of the first nobility in France to eatfrt his al¬ 
liance- Thus, in l(i67, a marriage took place between 
one of his daughters and ('barles duke of Cheveruse^ 
and in lf)71 another of his daughters was wedtt^d to 
Paul duke of St. Aignan ; botii peera of France, and 
both holding high offices in th^ service of the crown. 

Till the year (he schemesaef ('olhert had gone 
on with uninterrupted success. However magnificent 
were thektastes of the king, and however costly was the 
court he kept up, the mere expenses of the royal house¬ 
hold, the patronage of art and science, the enraurage- 
ment of commerce and manufacture, and the rewards 
■^Bssigned to industry of every kind, in no degree impeded 
the economical steps of the minister, but — as he well 
knew they would — rather increased than diminished the 
revenues of the state. Louis had laboured with Culbert 
to give effect to all his measures, to lighten* the load 
upon his people, and to furnish them with means 
bibring easily that part of the*buTtfaen which was left. 
He had striven for peace with ‘all natipns; he had 
avoided more than one threatening war; and he saw 
the state of France at length morq prosperous than he 
had ever beheld it himself or pould find it represented 
in history. At length, however, other counsels p«e- 
vailed, and disputes began between * France and%pain, 
which in the yetfr 1667 proceeded to the first conti. • 
nental war which had disturbed tjfe Calm'of ^urd^. 
since the freaty of the ^renees.’ 

By thia'time Bhiiip iV. kin^vf Spkin was dead, and 
had beeu succeeded by the weakl}»Charlea II. j and am. 
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IwpM iod viewi began to opcD 41 lafeK Ae sjFei 

«f Lwiia XIV., which Derar ccMcd to occupy him more 
<K h^ dnrieg the rest of hU life. The greoteot eoce 
iMid heeu takm by the mimeiers of Sptin, in drawing vfi 
dhe treaty of the Pyreneea, to guard against two conoe- 

S aaacea which were likdy to driae from the reiative 
.tuatioot of France, Spain, and Portugal. In the struggle 
between the two last-named countries, it had 
pohcy bodk of'Richelieu and Masaria to give whatever 
aid circumstances enabled France to afford, to support 
the house of Braganza in its struggle to maintain the in¬ 
dependence of Portugal. But when tne treaty of peace 
waa (oDcIuded between Philip IV. and L^sXIV., 
the Spanish monaroii requitod that France should give 
no fsrtber assistance to ^’ortugal, and Mazarin agreed 
to refrain from doistfC fio. On Uie marriage of Louii 
with the infanta, a certain dowry was promised to the 
king of France with bis young bride; and she, on her 
part, made a forma) renunciation of all claimt what* 
soever to any part of the succession, which might 
otherwise have falleti to her on the death of her fat^r. 
The French monarch was a party to that renundation j 
and though the king of Spain knew and declared it 
to be nothing but empty words, and that in default of 
male bsue his daughter must and would succeed, yet 
the Spanidi ministers and |he Spanish people held it 
. valid, and no party ever contemplated the probability of 
die matter being at all disputed unle<49 the eztinctioa#f 
male heirs dtould leave the monarchy open to the am¬ 
bition of the Bourbon race. • 

** FhUip,howev^, and his son, who succeeded in the year 
2665 , or rather ministers, neglected entirely to pay 

dowry been promised to the young queen 

pf Frihee; already began to assert the prin- 

/G^ide, that >■ jHite had not fulfilled the condition 
' Off which llu^mundation wm made, that renunciation 
^itself became invalid. He did not urge this point, how¬ 
ever, very^strongly in the first instance, knowing, that 
though die time for paying the dowry bad expired, yet the 
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laidDf dai 

guad prepated to aeieyt dhaia bj force «f 
It* y Brabant waa prodneed, vhidi, by a rttf tOMB 0 . 

waa to inveat bbria Theieaa, iha 
joQtg queen of iVaoce, with a lawftd riigjit to that 
duchy and all ita depeadmdea; and it waa m^ad that 
dre right having eziated in her aa the only dtild of her 
father and mother, from the time of her mothti^ 
death, her renunciation on the treaty of the Pyrenaea 
of any ^ture claim to the aucoeaeioii of die ung of 
Spain could not be tuppoaed tooapply to her pre-exiating 
titie to Brabant aa her father, acvAding the law of 
that duchy, waa merely a tenant for life. Louie XIV., 
therefore, required the immediate ceauon of the wfade 
of the Spanish Netherlands. But the Spaniards having 
refused to give ear to the fine retsoninga of the FieMh 
lawyer*, Louis took those methoda bf urging hia 
which he had always determined upon, and, in apite of 
all the pacific and economic viewa of Ctdb^, mar^M 
three armies into Flanders. In a very diort space 6 f tWe 
he had made himself master of a laige tract of country 
and a number of importidik towu; and, rutamkig to 
France, be followed up hia cqpqaeits by seising npow- 
Franebe Comtd, which, though an int^iral part Of 
France, by habits, mannera, and geographical positioa, 
had hidierto remldned in the handa of the Spaniards, aa 
a part of the suecesaion of the dukes of Burgundy. 

Hiese rapid conquests of die Frendi king, th« bsughA. 
neaa of hia tone on various oecattons, and 
whh which he auitainedthe aaaum^ 
alarmed both England and Holland; ■H|||rnaaty ^ 

Called the triple alliance, waa entered iiuo ^ those tiW 
oountriei and Sweden, for the purpose of conyelBng t|u% 

~ 'reneh monarch to deaiat from ft^er aggmdon imoii 
Spanish tenitmriea, and to fin the tenna of a 
IS., zn. K 
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fleadon between the two belligerent poiran. Mortified 
end angry, it u probaUe that Louie would hare pro¬ 
ceeded in hie course, and at all events aesamed a still 
more formidable attitude before he yielded to die de¬ 
mands of the allies, had not Colbert eamesdy remon¬ 
strated with him, and shown fatm.thst the conduct be^ 
was inclined to pursue was highly dangerous, especially 
to the nascent commerce of France, and the yet un¬ 
formed marine of the country. Louis yielded to the 
reasoning of his minister, and employed that minister's 
brother, the marquis de Croissi, to meet the negotiators 
on the part of France, Holland, Sweden, and Spain, 
in the conferences appointed to take place at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The distussinns were carried on under the 
mediation of the pope, •«- a nominal mediation it is true, 
but still Buf^^ient ttumortify the protestant Dutch, who 
assumed the character of general pacificators with the 
tone of dictators in Europe. 

Monsieur de Croissi, however, kept the ambassadors 
amused at Aix-la-Chapelle while the real negotiations 
were conducted at I’aris between Van Beuninghen, the 
ordinary ambassador of the United Provinces, and tiie 
ministers of Louis XIV. In all these negotiations 
Colbert took a share; and although Van Beuninghen 
assumed the haughty tone of stem republicanism, af. 
fected tortreat Louis hin:self with rigid firmness, and 
■played the part of some deputy from ancient Borne, 
the French diplomatists, more versed in the intrigues of 
the cabinet than the self-sufficient Dutchman, and 
aided the irritable folly of the Spaniards and the 
stmlid weakness of Charles IL, completely gsined their 
master's ends, while they concealed his views in a man. 
B«r which ha^ escaped the penetration even of the kem 
Voltaire. • 

-'t*he kings sMqnests in Flanders bad been obtained 

* Voltaire nSSred hlmi^ to be to hnpmnd.^th the allbctatiOD of 
HfldrepubMeanlnionthtpenofVan Beunlngben, thathedoeanot locaito 
ta*e Man tbM the awba^ilor wat toade a coiopton tool ofi and that 
LooH, white be oflbred an asparant tacriSoe et what had eoat him Utcrallr 
•etUos to acquira, kept all that ha had been domooa of ntalnlaf.' 
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doriag a cani^i^ of three monthi, at a conrideraUe ex¬ 
pense of treasure and of blood. Franche Comte occupied 
three weeks, and scarcely required a wag^n load of pow¬ 
der : the possesaion of Lisle and other important cities in 
^ Low Countries opened to the ambition of the French 
dnonareh the whole pf*SpaniBh Brabant and Holland, 
even to the gates of Amsterdam; but Franche Comt^ 
led td nothing, and could only be valuable to France as 
a tract of fertile territory. To restore the cities of 
Flanders to the power of Spain was virtually to give 
them back for ever; for it was not to be expected that 
the facility with which they had been captured through 
the negligence of the Spanish government would not 
act as a warning, and insure their full preparadon for 
the future : Franche Comte, ost the contrary, enclosed 
on almost all sides by the territorl^ of prance, could 
offer no permanent resistance as soon as Louis chose to 
resume it, sfter having given it up as a peace offering. 
That he muat make some aacriftce in order to satisfy the 
triple alliance, tlie king of France and his ministers well 
knew ; and upon every consideratiAi, they determined 
that the sacrifice should be the apparent and not the real 
one. Van Beuninghen was permitted to display his Roman 
sternness to the full satisfaction of himsdf and the 
Dutch people ; the Spanish plenipotentiaries were tsu^t 
to believe that Franche Comtd was a highly important 
and moat honourable appendage to the crown of Spaiay 
tbot^h, in truth, it was attsclied to it by the loosest 
tenure; die power of the king therein wae next to 
nothing, and the revenue thence derived nothing at alL 
The mediators were contented to believe that Louis 
made a very l^ral and extensive Sacrifice; and though 
we can scarcely suppose that either Temple, the Engl^ 
ambassador, or De Witt, who at that time may he Mid 
to have ml^ Holland, were deceived hy the pretences 
of the French monarch, yet all the other parties evi¬ 
dently were so: shd Lo^s was suffered to retain s great 
and important part of Flanders, upon restoring to Spain 
the wnninal sovere^ty of Frandie Comt^. 

* M 2 
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By these trtnsections a number of Minie of die vu 
moot commercial importance were acquiredfor France,— 
towns which there was very little probabiUty of losing, 
and which promised adrantages as great to the internal 
trade of the country as to its military simation; and it 
is probable that, under all these qrcumataDces, Colbert 
was satisfied with the results of that short war, and, 
though the expenses had been great, believed the com¬ 
pensation to be sufficient. Louis,dtowever, by this 
time had tasted of the cup of military glory, against the 
inebriating qualities of which the virtue of few mo- 
narchs is sufficiently ]K>werful to r^st. Respecting 
Colbert, doing jus''vc to his purposes, acknowledging 
the wisdom of his vievs, and admiring the firmness 
with wbicu he adhered rto the principles which he had 
laid down o^a ju9l^ but not a parsimonious economy, 
perhaps Louis might have been induced to sacrifice hia 
own desires of renown in arms to the more rational 
schemes of his minister, had there not been other in¬ 
fluence employed to oppose the counsels of Colbert, and 
to stimulate the pa^ions of the king to undertake those 
very steps which that great statesman deprecated. 

The marquis of Louvois, son of the chancellor le Tel- 
lier, a man of far greater abilities than his father, of an 
active, energetic, and ambitious disposition, had ^come 
one of tbs secretaries of state in and, jealous of the 

iufluence of Colbert, thopgh he wisely refrained fkom at¬ 
tempting openly to ruin a man whose services, integrity, 
and wisdpm, formed a triple wall around him, he yftt 
determined, if possible, to lead the kingen such a courae 
as might give'^m an opportunity of displaying his own 
talents, and of obtaiiflng a part of that influence whereof 
Galbert monopolised so large a share. &tentation was 
fhepeculiarv^tyof Louis XIV.; and connected there¬ 
with insepaiably was his deare of military p^eantry 
and display, bis fondness for the name of conqueror, 
and even his desire of territorial aggr^disement. The 
talents of Louvois were particularly well^suited to mili.** 
{wy admi^tratioD ; and bad the defects of his temper 
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ind his heart permitted him to be free from hatreds, 
partialities, je^oosies, sod suspicions, his genius would 
hare rendered him the grestest minister at war that 
ISurope perhaps ever beheld. It was natural for him 
therefore to desire that bis sovereign should be plunged 
in those very undertfkihgs from which Colbert wished 
to withdraw him by every means in his power; and the 
weakness of the king seconded but too strongly the de« 
signs of the secrotcry of state. Hatred towards the 
Dutch also, for the part they had taken in tlie late 
transactions, indignation at the haughty and uncourteous 
manner in which dieir ambassadors had demeaned 
themselves, a contempt for their power, and a dislike to 
the principles of their government, all combined in the 
mind of die king to give vigour and importance to the 
arguments of Louvois. , 

With bitter regret Colbert beheld his master de. 
termine upon measures which he saw must entail the 
roost enormous expense, and that at a moment when 
the finances were recovering rapidly from a long pe¬ 
riod of exhaustion, and when neiAer the honour nor 
the interests of the country required measures which 
must inevitably interrupt die progress of the state 
to the highest pitch of prosperity. It soon b<*came 
evident, however, to Colbert, that the king's deter, 
mination was taken to humble Holland: he«saw that 
he couM not move that resolution: he perhaps sav 
also that it would be executed in the most* costly and 
ostentatious manner; and he applied himself ^uring the 
short interval of repose which was ^owed to France to 
carry forward all his great schemes with 4be utmost ra¬ 
pidity, BO as, ifpOBsible, to put her fh a situation in which 
she would suTOr little by ^ unwise proceedings wbhih 
he could not prevent One of the most important and one 
qf the most neglected branches of the French se^ce' 
was the marine: few vessels of war were to be found 


in the ports of J^ance at the end of the wars of the 
Fronde, and Aose few, after Mazarin took calm* poa- 


s^on of the whole power of the government, were 

m3 * ' 
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■ufibred to remain rotting and neglected. To remedy 
these defects had been one of the earliest effbrts of 
Colbert; and in the first instance, as the construction 
of ships could not be earned on with sufficient rapidity, 
he purchased several vessels of considerable sice from 
Holland and from Sweden. Id the year of the attack 
upon Flanders the number of the marine amounted to 
sixty vessels of war; and at Rochefort, Toulon, Dunkirk, 
Brest, continual activity and exertioni were displayed in 
building new ships, to put France upon a par with 
England and Holland. In 1669 the control of the 
marine was more partiailarly assigned to Colbert; and 
before the year 167sixty ships of the line, and forty 
frigates, evinced by the result the energetic measures of 
the minister: councils were established in all the sea- 
ports, for the pui^se of adopting or discovering im¬ 
provements in the srt of sbip-building, and carrying 
the naval service 'O the same point of perfection at 
wbich the army had arrived; and day by day some new 
effort was made to enable the marine of France to cope 
with that of HollaiU in the approaching contest, or at 
all events to protect the commerce of France during a 
war with one of the most powerful maritime people at 
that time in Europe. 

Nothing, indeed, was left undone which the minis¬ 
ters of l«ouis could accomplish to prepare the way for 
his proceedings against the Dutch, and to render the 
result sure. The first thing to obtained was the 
separation of England from the interests of Holland; 
and Colbert's brother was sent over for the purpose of 
effecting this difficult object. For some time, however, 
the efforts of Charles Colbert were not successful. No 
capse of rupture existed between the English and the 
Dutch: the mutual advantages which ^ey obtained 
Iroili their alliance were daily more and more felt by 
each nation; and Charles II., whatever might be his 
own inclinations, scarcely dared to propose to his fieople 
a war which was opperaed by every consideration of 
justice, honour, and good policy. At length it was 
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determined to trust the negotiation to the hands of 
a woman; and Henrietta^ the sister of the English king, 
who had been married to Monsieur, the brother of 
Louis, was fixed upon as the person most likely to 
influence Charles, by whom she was tenderly loved. 

, As it was necessary, hcrwever, to keep the l>utch in that 
state of unsuspecting confidence in which they had 
hitherto remained, tmtil such time as the treaty with 
England was completed, it waa determined to conceal 
the proposed journey of Henrietta to the court of 
England from every one till the moment of its execu¬ 
tion. Even then the political objects of her going 
were still to be\ept a profound secret; and, to cover all 
these manoeuvres, a progress through the newly ac¬ 
quired territories in Flanders was determined upon. 
Louis with his whole court set or/.fwRrrounded by the 
most ostentatious splendour; and, giving way at every 
step to the most lavish and unnecessary expense, his 
whole journey was one scene of festivity and display. A 
body of 30,000 men accompanied his march; several 
hundred persons of high rank every day lodged 

and entertained at the king’s expense; portraits, set 
in diamonds, rings, jewels, and even gratifications in 
money, were bestowed upon every one who approached 
tlie royal presence; and the expenses of a peaceful 
journey were not less than those which had been 
incurred in the conquest of a province. 

After accompanying her bi%thcr>in-]aw and his court 
through a considerable part of his progress, Henrietta 
suddenly took ship at Calais, and proceeded to England, 
where, amidst the rejoicings that celebrated her arrival, 
ahe found little difficulty in overpowering any scruples 
that lingered in the mind of Charles. Money, it is said, 
bad its share in the persuasions; and a treaty was event¬ 
ually signed between England and France, by which the* 
former country agreed not only to abandon Holland but 
to aid in her destruction. The fleets of England were 
to support the armies of France, and the only thing 
wanting was some pretext for the war. Never, prob- 

M 4 
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hefim, in tbe wbttle hiitny (tf atate intrigue, £d 
itivo nxuurchs, bent upon wronging e neighbour, find eo 
ani^ difficulty in fnzoing any pretence fur the iniquity 
were about toUniBit. The Dutch bad acted 
wiu perfect juatiee MrajEend had evinced, on every 
occadoD, feelinga frienaqi^ France and England. TIm , 
royal wolves could not evn say that Holland had 
trouUed the water which they drank; and at length the 
motive for war which was fixed upon ,at an excuse was 
the moet absurd one that even the annals of national 
quarrels can display, namely offence given by certain, 
pictures and medals. 

Id the mean tinu' the preparations'of France, and 
the probable destination of her collecting armies, did 
not escape the attention of other nations; hut no one 
even made a shr^n^f averting the storm from Hol¬ 
land, or of supporting her under it. The empire was 
engaged with inter-tine difficulties; Spain was, as 
usual, inactive, and was, moreover, unwilling to call 
again the enmity of France upon her own head; 
Sweden, which had tf ken part in late triple alliance, 
now left her confederate to her fate, and Louis hurried 
on his preparations, in order to crush a state which was 
totally incapable of resisting. Those preparations, from 
the extravagant scale on which they were carried on by 
the mcmarch and Louvois, must have cost no slight 
pain to the mind of Colbert, who, with the prophetic 
eye of true wisdom, beheld afar ^e future difficultiea 
into which the ambition of his master would plunge his 
native land. Nevertheless, his genius for finance dis. 
played itself no less stron^y at moments like those of 
which we speak, when the ostentatious profusion of the 
ki]^ drew incessantly upon the exchequer, than when, 
secohded by Louis himself, in a.time of peace and at 
the close of a long war, he restored prosperity to the 
'country a^ replenishqd the exhausted treasury of the 
state. 

An' hundred and twelve thousand men were eol- 
kfted for the conquest of Holland; an immense trsin 
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of artillery was, prepared; anmunition of aU kinds 
was gathered erery part of tiie coontry, and a 
variety of new implements were invented and eon. 
struct^ to be tried aganwd^dlla enemies that Lonis 
went forth to subdue. Fmendllions of francs were 
, expended merely ii^ pibparanoin'; and Colbert was also 
obliged to provide large snmt for Ae contingent expenses 
of the monarch on the march. He appears to have found 
no difficulty, however; and thefadlity which his minis, 
ter'b skill afforded the king in procuring resourcesj 
probably increased Louis's natural tendency to profusion 
and extravagance. 

In the metfi time the Dutch had demanded, in 
an humble tone, the meaning and destination of die 
vast armaments which hung upon their ^ntieri, 
and Louis hsd answered with • fOW Jiaughty inso¬ 
lence which showed them that they were destined to 
feel the effects of his vengeance or his ambition. They 
accordingly looked round for means of resistance, but 
none were to be found. A maritime country which 
can be approached by land must always be a military 
country also, if it would enjoy security. This the 
Dutch had forgotten; and s'noe the termination of their 
contest with Spain had neglcctetl, in the most im- 
provident manner, the maintenance of land forces. 
Their allies abandoned them to their fate; a^d internal 
dissensions weakened the little power they themaeljEes 
possessed. William prince oT Orange, then a young 
and inexperienced man, put himself at die h^ of 
25,000 men, which was that the States could bring 
into the field; and, while the more enthusiastic repuhUe- 
ans abridged his power, lest he should use it against didr 
liberty, made such faint efforts as his situatioa per¬ 
mitted to oppose the progress of the inrader. 

Not contented with his own forces, Louis XIVT en¬ 
gaged several of the neighbouring princes, byrineans of 
subsidies, to join their mercenary bands to his, for die 
subjugation of a country which had scarcely any hope 
of resistance ; and Ctdbert thus had the pain of seeing 
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tbe finances of the state wasted in 4he unnecesBcry 
extent of preparations made for carrying on an unpro. 
voiced aggression. Nevertheless^ his seal, his ability, 
and his clear-sighted appreciation of all the resources of 
the country, enabled him to meet the exigencies of the 
times without difficulty, and to ^pply to his monarch . 
the means of insuring rapid and extensive conquests 
as the summary payment for the labour and the treasure 
cast away. * 

We must not pause upon the wars of Holland for 
any great length of timq, though the history of the 
king’s first campaign against the Statm has been 
given by one whose name recalls an ‘anecdote highly 
creditable to Colbert, and that too in regard to a point 
where the groat min'hU'r. bod sliown himself deserving 
of considerabl'-'^lSIKti.-e. i'eHisson, the ^iend and de> 
pendant of Fouquet,—who had been cast into prison 
with him, and had aided considerably in thwarting tbe 
views of Colbert against the unfortunate superintendent, 
by the information which he dexterously contrived to 
convey to Fouquetfof the destruction of some of the 
most dangerous papers which could have been brought 
against him,—had been set at liberty after a time, being 
clearly innocent of any participation in the misdeeds of 
others. His fidelity to his patron, and the honest courage 
with wbiq^h he had dared considerable danger in order 
ta. i^ave his benefactor, had not escaped tbe eyea of 
Colbert; and though the very instance of Fuuquet 
showed to what extremes bis hatred could be carried, 
yet his mind was sufficiently lofty, his heart sufficiently 
noble, to appreciate and reward fidelity and courage, 
even when exercised in the cause of an enemy. In tbe 
indignation wbicli Pellissoii had felt at the injustice dis- 
played towards Fouquet, his pen bad never ceased 
tb pbur forth stinging invectives against his oppressors, 
in the course of which Colbert came in for his full 
share of vituperation, grill Colbert could not be induced 
to persecute him ; but, on tbe contrary, after suffering 
him to exhaust his powers of epigram and abuse, and 
aink back into the quieter pursuits of literature, he offered 
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him employment binder Uie goveramenti and step by step, 
as his abilities developed themselves, raised him to higher 
occupations; showing himself a patron as liberal, but 
more judicious, than Fonquet himself. In the course 
of his advancement PeUisson. accompanied the court 
throughout the capipSign against Holland ; and to his 
pen I^uis was indebt^ for an elegant and detailed, 
but somewhat flattering, account of his aggression upon 
the peaceful tersitorities of the Dutch. 

In the same profuse manner in which he had made 
his preparations, the magnificent monarch of the French 
carried on ^the war when it was begun. Advancing 
through the country more with the air of a benefactor 
than a conqueror, he took advantage of the propensity 
of the Dutch towards commerce, and bought every 
thing they wquld sell, which unforciUitle^ consisted, not 
alone of provisions and ammunition, but, in too many 
instances, of cities and fortresses. As he marched on 
almost with bloodless triumph, town after town, and 
province after province, surrendered with scarcely any 
resistance; tlie passage of tlic Rhine was eifected with 
the greatest ease; and the prince of Orange was obliged to 
abandon some lines he bad hastily constructed, and 
retreat before the enemy. The provinces of Utrecht, 
Overyssel, and Gueldres were conquered in two months; 
and Naerden, in the immediate vicinity of Amsterdam, 
was in tlie hands of the French. The citizens of tli^^ca- 
pital, divided into two vehement parties, became rather 
more exasperated against each other than united by the 
imminent danger that threatened them. One party, 
desirous of peace on any conditions, proposed to send 
deputies to Louis, to demand what terms he would 
grant; the other, though it contained all those who had 
hitherto offered sucli a feeble resistance to the French^ 
monarch, now advocated a continuation of th^ t^ar 
under every circumstance of disadvantage. Tl>e ad. 
visers of peace however prevailed, and the deputies 
were sent accordingly; but from Louvois they met with 
nothing but insult and derision, and from Louia re- 
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ednif u an ultimatum, a leriea of propoaitiona whidt at 
once <^Te tbem to deapair. The Fren^ king demanded 
tile whole territory to aouth of the Rhine, a number 
of towna and fortresaea not compriaed therein, a payment 
of 80,000,000 franca, an annual acknowledgment of 
hja aovereignty, and the re>eatabh^qient of the catholic 
religion, against which their fathers had fought and 
bled for upwards of a century. 

The deputies returned; and there- was now only 
one consideration amongst the citiaens, whether they 
should embark themaelveB and their families on board 
the ships, which had won their glory and created 
their wealth, and, sailing to Batavia^ found a new 
people in another quarter of the globe ; or whether, 
adhering at all riskb to th* great and magnificent dty 
which they bad,from the bosom of the waters, they 
should eitiier flie in defence of their liberties and homes, 
or drive back the oppressor from their gates. The latter 
jdternative waa chosen. ^ The dikes, which had cost so 
much labour and treasure to construct, were cut in 
severti places; the produce of that extraordinary land was 
Bwept''away; the ocean rushed in as a defence round 
those who had won their empire from his besom; and 
the navy, which bad borne the riches of Holland to 
every quartet of the earth, and maintained their glory 
as a maritime people ujwn every sea, sailed in and 
formed a floating rampart around the city that sent 
them forth. Such energetic courage showed the French 
monarch that he had calculated wrongly in his haughty 
demands upon the Dutch,—-that, taking them unawares, 
he had been able to capture their cities and drive back 
their armies, but that he could not conquer a nation 
resolved to perish in defence of their liberties. 

At the same time the other nations, who had at first 
'' looked on with supine indifference, now saw and were 
alarmed at the dangerona. consequences of their inacti¬ 
vity. The empire began to awaken from its letha^c 
idleness; Spain, seeing the arms of France sweeping 
round botii sides of her Belgian possessions, learned to 
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tremble for their eecurity; ^ English netion became 
ashamed of the mercenary profligacy of their king, and 
his ministers to shrink from the responsibility of yield¬ 
ing any longer to his anti-national policy. Louis XIV., 
seeing clouds of difficulty and danger coming fast over 
the short sunshine «flis early success, left the conduct 
of his armies to the great generals who accompanied 
him, and returned to I'aria in the end of July, 1673, 
to enjoy the aj^lauses of his people, and to concert 
with his ministers the means of averting the storm 
which was gathering round him in every quarter. But 
that storm wu not to be diverted. Monterrey, the 
governor of Spanish FJanders, detached 10,000 men to 
the assistance of the prince of Orange; and the emperor 
in haste ordered MontecucuIi,«t the head of 20,000 men, 
to advance instantly to support the i^fllsfa. While the 
great Conde remained to make head against the forces 
under the young stadtiiolder, Turenne advopced towards 
the Khine, in order to prevent, if possible, the juncdon of 
the imperial troops witli those of Holland ; but in this 
purpose he was frustrated by th^ skill of the general 
who opposed him: and the state of the country, the pre. 
sence of adarge and increasing army, the active exer¬ 
tions now making in the Spanish Low Countries, and 
the preparation of new armaments in the empire, soon 
compelled the French generalf to evacuateocbe Ifutch 
provinces as rapidly as ^ey hi^ been acquired. » 

In the mean time, the king Lad been by no means 
inactive; and the most busy negotiations bad been going 
on in every part of Europe, in order to raise up allies for 
France, and occujiy the enemies who threatened to in¬ 
terfere with her conquests. Immense sums were spent 
in bribing different petty princes of Germany, in foment 
ing the disturbances in Hungary, and in pensioning the • 
needy and debauched Charles II. of England. Little 
was gained in any quarter, indeed, except in the latter, 
where for some time longer the English continued to 
affbrd the disgraceful aid which Charles had promised 
in the oppression of the Dutch; hut in almost all his 
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Other n^tiations Louia failed, the dangenma tendeaey 
of his ambitious views being too apparent to the eyes of 
all to be concealed by fair speeches, or to be rendered 
palatable even by bribes. 

While'Candd, Luxembourg, and frequently liouis 
himself, maintained the glory of the French arms in • 
Belgium, Turenne made head against Montecuculi in Al¬ 
sace, and Crequi often risked and sometimes lost as much 
by his rash and heedless daring as he*^ained at other 
times by his courage and talents. In the course of all 
these wars, however, both T^ouis and his minister Colbert 
displayed their peculiar high qualitiM in a greater degree 
than even in the midst of uninterrupted success : Louis, 
calm, active, prompt, wax always found ready to reward 
talent, activity, and cxertun, and to show generous for¬ 
bearance in where the imprudence, or the mis¬ 

fortune, of his generals produced a disappointment of his 
hopes and wishes, Colbert, on his part, continued his 
efforts for improvement, exerted himself with increasing 
activity, as the diiScuIties of the moment created new 
calls upon his attentidh; and, while he directed his effbrta 
principally to support his sovereign in the critical situa¬ 
tion wherein he was ]daced, he foi^t none of the 
other objects which had previously occupied his mind, 
nor BU&red himself to be diverted from working 
the general*benefft of the people, while, by labour, eco- 
noiry, and wise ffnanciel measures, be supplied to the 
monarch the means of carrying on the war with success. 
The numbers of the marine increased every day ; and 
whereas in 1672 only thirty Frencli vessels had joined 
the English' fleet, and tliey had produced very little 
effect in the various actions with the Dutch, in l6'7S 
forty ships, besides fire-ships, were sent to swell the 
, naval force of England ; nor was the advantage only in 
number, for by this time, instead of being inefficient, 
the French had become capable of contending unaided 
with the fleets of Holland, even when those fleets were 
commanded by De Ruyter. 

It was not ^one in tUs respect, however, that Louis in 
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die course ef this war hod cause to congratulate himself 
upon the aid of such a minister as Colbert; whatever 
were the exigencies, whatever ’ were the difficulties of 
the moment, — was an army to be speedily equipped, 
was a foreign‘ prince or a foreign minister to:^ sub. 

> sidised, was a governed to be bribed, or a commander 
to be bought, money was never wanting to the king's 
necessities; and all those embarrassments, anxieties, 
and delays whiah bad impe<led the views of France 
in former wars, had counterbalanced the skill of her 
generals and the bravery of her troops, were now 
utterly unknown, through the provident care of the mi¬ 
nister of finance. Louis, in the course of the second 
year of tlic war, when such audden and enormous 
expenses had been provided»for and discharged, was 
obliged to have recourse to Colbert extraordinary 

supply, in order to accomplish a conquest on which 
he long determined, And which he only yielded, 
in one instance, in the hope of reniming it very soon. 
Franche Comtd was scarcely now better prepared to 
resist than it had been at the tirBe of its former sub¬ 
jugation ; but the Swiss, wlio called themselves the 
protectors of its liberties, had been alarmed by the 
former attempt, and were now not needlessly jealous of 
a monarch so dangerous to his neighbours as Louis XIV. 
The moment, therefore, that there appeared afirobability 
of his invading Franche Comte, they were loud in t^eir 
opposition; and had they been^teadfast tlierein also, the 
ambitious designs of Louis would have been thwart^ in 
that quarter. They were themselves capable of sustain¬ 
ing the county against the power of France, divided 
as it was by other adversaries; but no such activity was 
required of them: the emperor and the king of Spain 
demanded permission of the Swiss cantons to march , 
their troops across that territory for the defend of 
Franche Comt^; the Swiss hesitated; Louis XIV. had 
recourse to the resources of Colbert; a large sum of 
money was instantly aent to the leaders of the cantons, 
and pemussion was refused to the imperial troops. 
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A viriet 7 of successes ind reVessel followed;'^■9'? 
diroughout the csmpi%M of ^eril yeini*we'finl9'* 
the irmies of Louis BmctinM^riefeited^'soDiedmcs 
victorious; but still, upon the wbok/in 
every direction, ind extending the Fi«l^1|ni#ry 
far beyond its previous limiti. In the''ili^lMhile, 
conferences for the purpose of asringing i 'tr^fy'of 
peice bid been held first at Cologne, and afVe^ards 
at Nymwegen or Nimegiien ; and although for some 
tune no party reaJiy exeMcd itself to put an end to a 
war the< lesidt^^whicb was very doubtful, at length 
more serious messures of pacification were adopted; snd 
the marquis, dc CroUd, with tlie niardcbql d'Eatrades 
and die sount d'Avaux, carried on the negotiations oh 
tiie< 9 aft of France under the mediation of England. 
LObg delays succeeded ; snd the evident nnwiUingnesa 
of Frsndb to treat, without very great concessions on the 
part of Spain and the empire, had more than once nearly 
brought nt^otiations to an end: but at length the 
terms were settled, chiefly, it would seem, by Croissi and 
sir WilUasB Temple, and the peace of Nimeguen was 
aesled by all jiarties in the course of the year 10*78. 

By that treaty France obtained, at the sacrifice of a 
part of her late conquests, a very considerable aug« 
mentation of territory. Eleven important towns in 
Flanders, and the whole of Franclie Comt^, formed a 
specious compensation for the war; and the vanity 
of Louis, and of his people, was sufficiently gratified 
the provinoea be acqoired, and the tone that he aasufned. 

■ ^ut Colbert saw more deeply into the disadvantages of 
’war, and felt in the commencing difficulties of the 
finance what were the real results of the military success 
which dasaled the eyes of the natbn. Although he 
might judge that, both by get^raphical aituation and 
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alAiough he iSiight see that exi 
the side of FJanden was lil^p be 
the country, both in a ceMnerdal 
'vaadi'miiiltsry poA tiew; yet he felt that the vast 
•am vliieh Jisd been swallowed up in a ux years* war, 
tlu iaterrnpiioii of cmmerce, and the pressure upon the 
people, renderedathe purchase far too dear. We can 
coqpeiva nothing more painful, nothing more difficult 
to support with equanimity, than for a minister, full of 
juat and extenaire views fur the benefit of his country, 
and poaseasing the certainty of genius in r^ard to the 
result of those views if carried into operation, to behold 
them frustrated by the petty passions, vanity, or pride 
of one ttuder whose control he 4s lOb'^d by.drcuni- 
Stances to acL The financial views of Colbert were no 
doubtful theory, formed upon an hypothetical buia, and 
tdiding only loan uncertain result; but tll^ were, qn 
the contriiry, a concatenation of vast but aseettap^ 
priiiriples, fixed upon the imniutab>s fouudation of the 
natuie of man, and of whose consequences thq|e could 
be DO doubt, even had they not been pioved at the com- 
menremciit of this very war, by the experience of tax 
years' continual and rapid advance towards an nnequaUed 
state of proaperity. Neither Colbert, nor anygne clae in 
the realm, could doubt what would be the residt of tljpfee 
measures, if carried on umiHcrruptedly, which bad 
raised France from the most profound depth of com. 
mercial depression, to a point of wealth and industry far 
beyond any that she had ever reached since the found, 
ation of the monarchy; and yet the will of die king had 
neceasanly interrupt^ those measures, and forced upbn 
Colbert a change of sehemea and efforts for die purpose 
of supporting a needless and expensive war. * 

What those meana were, to which the great miniattf 
was obliged to have recourse for tbe purpose of affbrdiiq; 
bis master supplies during the contest with Holland, 
Spain, and the empire, we must now coniiderj and 
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endeavour, if we can, to ’^ahow, io the hriefeat asd 
■impleat language, the difference between the financiai 
proceedmgt of Colbert and those who had gone before 
him, in times of difficulty, when the support of large 
enniearacted as a continual drain upon the exchequer. 
The very first preparations, as%rc; have stated, for tba^ 
warwith Holland, required, in ] 67 s, an expense of more 
than 50,000,000 of livres: die whole revenue of the slate 
at tltat period amounted only to 11 7,000,000; and the 
pensions and subsidies which Louis granted to foreign 
piinces; the bribes and gratuities which he showered 
with a profuse hand upon those whose services were 
either future or past; the daily expensM of his splendid 
court, and the constant supply required for his voluptu¬ 
ous pleasures; tbe em'ourapement of arts, sciences, ma¬ 
nufactures, afi^^ricultiire; die vast expen^liture on 
public buildings, and a thousand minor calls upon the 
liberality qf the government, — left little or nothing of 
that revenue to be applied to the payment of troops, the 
purchase of ammunition and provisions, and all those in¬ 
calculable costs which the maintenance of large armiee 
occasiona without produdng any return. The conse¬ 
quence was, that in tlie course of that war, which lasted 
upon the whole between six snd seven years, a deBciency 
of between 600,000,000 and <100,000,000 of livres 
was felt hj Colbert, and supplied by him by the em- 
pleyincnt of a great number of those methods of rais¬ 
ing money which he mbst condemned, and which had 
most injured the country under the administration of 
his predecessors. The value of tiie currency had in 
France, as in most other countrses, been subjected to 
great variations; but the fatal resource of altering 
the currency was of course one of the last to wbidi 
a wise minister would apply, and we find that the 
deb^mect of the coin was checked under tiie reign 
of Louis XIV., so long as Cdbeit held the govern¬ 
ment of finance : Voltaire asserts, indeed, that Colbert 
pudied the imaginary value of the mark of silver from 
ewen^-six francs, where it wia at the time of Ua 
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coming into power, to twenty-Beven, and twenty-eighty 
bat between hie death and that of Looia XIV. it wu 
carried to the enormous eitent of forty. The measum 
to which be bad recourse were the creation of imposta, 
the erection and aaie of new offices, and thewaising 
^Bsoney by loan, bot^ ill the form of rentes, and upon 
the new imposu with which he was obliged to burthen 
the people. Such were the means to which he bad 
recourse, and suoh were the means which had been etn. 
ployed by his predecessors. The only apparent difference 
between his own proceedings and tb^ who went before 
him, was fait reluctance in regard to tampering with the 
currency: but there wa^a much greater real difference. 
Whereas, ia former times, money applied for in momenu 
of great exigency by minister of little credit, ■m all 
ffnancial,knowledge, and inferior ecoiit'iy and rcgu> 
larity, was only to be obtain^ at an immense sacrifice 
when borrowed, and with the less of nearly Aree quar¬ 
ters in collecting, when produced from taxsUon. It was 
(Stained by Colbert with ease at a moderate rate of 
interest, and with little, if any, depvssion of the credit 
of the state. The new imposU, though obliged to be 
forestalled, were collected with accuracy and regularitr ' 
and the simplification of every branch of the public 
accounts, and of every official department connected 
with finance, which had bcim effected by Collwrt on his 
very first entrance into the ministry, produced ten times 
more benefit, when the pressufb on the exchequer be¬ 
came extreme, than had even been the ease when that 
exchequer was ovCTflowing with the superabundant 
wealth of a peaceful and prosperous country. It is 
not too much to say, that bad those 800,000,000 been 
required under Pouquet, it would have cost the state at 
least four times the sum to have obtained them; and 
even then, many delays and impediments, intrigue,'ne- 
gotiatian, and suspense, creating new difficulties to the 
government, and a long train of after expenses, would 
bare taken place ere the money was paid into the trea- 
wry. Nothing of the kind now occurred. Though 
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abborrinfc lihe tystem on which he was obliged to act, 
though condemning the extraragance he was forced to 
fupplj, Colbert insured, that nei&er hesitation nor de. 
Wy should frustrate the views of his master, or increase 
those costa which he was anxious to put a stop to alto« 
gethcr. Supplies were no sooner*wanted, than they wer*** 
ready : his prudence foresaw the demand before it was 
made ; and by taking time to find the means, the means 
were found at the least possible chaigsi Thus, though 
driven from his own system, and obliged to have re¬ 
course, in a d^ree, to the bad one which had been em. 
ployed by others before him, the clearness of his 
intellect, and the orderly arrangement of his mind, pre¬ 
vented the evil from bee'>ining so great as it might have 
proved in the handn ofcany other man ; and rendered 
a long war, c^iifTed on in a magnificent but extravagant 
manner, as little detrimental to the people as possible. 

Neverth^ess, it must not be supposed that, during 
the whole course of ihis costly struggle, Colbert did not 
oppose, as sti'ongly as it was possible for a minister to 
do, the detrimental* course that Louis was pursuing. 
After the first conferences touching a peace which were 
held at Cologne, he clearly perceived that Louis, full of 
the vanity of military glory, was deceiving both his 
enemies and himself, in regard to any sincere desire for 
tranquillity; and was, in fact, determined to carry on the 
way on the same scale in which it had been commenced, 
till a complete triumph Enabled him to command terma 
which would satisfy both ambition and vanity. ThitI 
conviction being more and more strongly forced upon 
him every day by the inattention with which the king 
treated his remonstrances in r^;8rd to the financial dif¬ 
ficulties that threatened, Colbert at length determined 
to display to monarch the real state towards which 
he ^as hurrying France, and then to retire from a post 
which rend^ed him no longer a benefactor, but rather 
an oppressor of the people. He accordingly proceeded 
to Versailles, where Louis then was, surrounded by all 
Ute splendour of the most magnificent court in Europe, 
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listening from morning till night of the glory of his 
conquests, and the renown of his arms, and shutting his 
eyes to the miseries which his people suffered from the 
excessive burthens with which he daily charged them. 

Admitted to his usual audience, Colbert laid before 
j&e king a clear statement of the condition of France, and 
presented to bis sig^t a striking comparison between the 
then existing state of the French nation and that which 
it had enjoyed ^fore the commencement of the war. 
He showed him, in the picture of the past, apeople happy 
and contented ; commerce flourishing, agriculture pro~ 
ducing large returns, manufactures spreading, and daily 
generating new sources of wealth, arts encouraged, 
aciencc promoted, and magniflcence and splendour reign¬ 
ing in the court and in the city, while an overflowing 
treasury and increasing revenue attested the prosperous 
state of the people, and the wisdom of ^he rule under 
which they lived. On the other , hand, he showed 
Louis a nation, at the end of a four yearsi^ar, unable 
to pay the taxes with which they were loaded, com¬ 
merce withering, agriculture carried ou with difficulty, 
manufacture banning to decrease, the jieoplc com¬ 
plaining loudly, and suSering the utmost misery; 
while an immense debt, an empty treasury, and a fail¬ 
ing revenue, showed the dreadful drain of an unpro¬ 
fitable and unnecessary war. The king was struck, 
but appeareil more gloomy and discontentAl with the 
representation than determine^ to remove tiie evil,^aad 
when Colbert concluded by demanding permission to 
retire from a post which he could no longer fill with 
peace and honour to himself, or benefit to country, 
Louis kept silen^^, and the minister was obliged to re¬ 
tire without an answer. 

It was the custom of Colbert, on returning to 
his dwelling after the fatigues and labours of the* 
day, to go first into his library, where he usually 
found assembled a number of the literary and scien¬ 
tific men of the age, with whom he conversed for 
some time, both for the purpose of gumng a general 
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icDOwledge of the progress of the country^ snd in order 
to relieve his mind from the burthen of weightier 
^ thoughts. On his retom from VersailleSj however^ 
feeling convinced that be should soon receive a notifl. 
cation that his Ksignation was accepted^ and only sup. 
ported by tlie consciousness of bavii^ performed a grea ^ 
duty; under the impression of having lost a high station, 
and sacrificed immense power, Colbert avoided hiw 
library, and shut himself up in his c^unet. His ser. 
Tsnts, perceiving the agitation in which he returned, 
ran to inform his wife, >viih whom he lived on terms of 
eonfidence and a^’ctinn ^ and she almost immediately 
joined him. ' ^sir -g to share in the grief under 
vrhich . clcntlv Mjir.-nil. fie then explained to 
her l' rircunistaiices and infurmed her tliat, ratlier 
than ,opj/ie8s people any farther with fresh taxes, 
he' had begged the king’s permission' to retire from 
•fiice. To many a woman, especially in those days, the 
bkrw-migfat^iave been severe; but she instantly replieil. 
that to retire into p’-ivaie life upon such a motive was 
much more honouv^^^ ^ husband than to enjoy 
the highest ran'' in the state ; and'expressed me pri''*- 
with vi^ch she would follow him into obscurity in cor 
sequence of such an action. 

No notice was taken, however, by Louis, of the de¬ 
mand of (^olbert; and instead of showing towards his 
minister the same coldness which had marked his de- 
meano . in die first moitificatiun of (lisap]K)intinent, he 
took every opporti nty of disti' -uUhing him the 
presence of the court. Th. aturt. of ('olbert, however, 
was indexible; and se mg tliat the party of Louvois 
was determined to protract the war, l\g, again represented 
to Louis the state o^ the country, and remonst'-ated 
boldly upon the conti -nance of the war. '’'he monarch 
' heard him now with patience end attendou; entered 
fully into the detai's '/f 'he sulyect; and the result of 
their conference was the appointment of die plenipoten¬ 
tiaries who concluded the peace of Nimeguen. 

The war of 1672 was not, however, the only mor- 
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tiBcttion which Colbert received at this period—wu 
not the only, instance in which his wise policy wu 
froased by the folly and passions of others, and his 
best schemes disappointed, to the great loss and disad¬ 
vantage of France. At the accession of Henry IV. the 
diuguenots formed peafly a twelfdi ^rt of the popu¬ 
lation of the kingdom ; and it is probable that, bad the 
^rsecution which they suffered under the house of 
Valois been continued for many years longer without 
interruption, they would eventually have outnumbered 
their ailversaries. Under Henry IV., however, perse¬ 
cution ceased : the protestan's were declared eligible to 
every office in ttie stats j a ••♦of justice wss estab¬ 
lished in Paris, called La Co. jt c I’Edit, for the 
pur|)o.st' of trying causes betw^n protestaol • .rties ; and 
jjuch privileges were gianMid to them es_jsccured them 
tlic free exercise of their religion^ and seemed to gmffd 
ihi-ni for ever against the intolerance of their advexsa* 
r’C.!. Though (.'alvin burnt Servciua for ffrtTering with 
hit/ ir; ooiiiiur yet the religion which he taught >^b 
• iturailv not one of prosoivttsm ; sgd t^e huguenots, as - 
s^ujii ii. htv found theinseb'eR free from oppression, 
mod<> but tie’' attempts to converts from tlie. Roman 
cimr.'h, neglected many precuations for their own secu- 
.]>y ati i ill a great in. ly instances, as soon as honour 
wffs ' ■ longer implicated, conformed, for the sake of 
convenience, to the religion of the majority. 

Not so the catholics; attached to a religion from w^ich 
t) spirit of proselyJsm is inseparablt, they i sed every 
I .«8, even under Henry IV,, to gain over the hugue- 
nuv' to their own farii; and as soon as the weak sou of 
thai innnarch succeeded to his great father, intrigues 
for ibe renewal of persecuticu commenced. In various 
instances, by grievsnees and exactions, the huguenots 
were driven into revolt; and Richelieu, whose religious* 
views were probably very moderate, punished those 
severely as insurgents whom he cared little about as 
sectaries. After crushing their power, expelling thenB 
from their strong bolds, and depriving them of all 
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thote privH^es which midered them dangerous as • 
body^ he left them unmolested in the exercise of thar 
rdigion ; secure, in the insignidcance to-which he bad 
reduced them, that they could ne\‘er again embarraaa 
the government ^ insurrection. They had now. both 
in numbers andTn importance, fiecsea^ very greatly 
they were peaceable, active, industrious, and amongst 
the first whom the liberality of Colbert called into active 
exertion in works of manufacture and aommerce. They 
thus became in a very short time amongst the most 
useful communiiies in the state; and Colbert, whose 
whole mind was utterly untouched with bigotry, saw in ' 
them nothing but honest, active, and intelligent subjects, 
to whose farther rf^b. ts fur the general prosperity of the 
country it was bis duU le give (he greatest encourage* 
menu it is ^aid even, that he had devised a scheme 
for casting into their hands a particular branch of com¬ 
merce, from which the rest of the subjects of France were 
excluded on accountof their religion. Theambitl^n and 
insolence of the Portuguese in Japan had created such 
an abhorrence of eir^ry one professing or attempting to 
promulgate the Roman catholic religion, that the jrorts 
of that .important country were shut agunst all per¬ 
sons of the obnoxious creed ; and it is said that Colbert 
intended, at tlie time he founded the company of the 
Indies, to, take measiires for establishing a commerce 
betyveen France and Ja|>an by means of tite protestant 
merchants of the formei^country. 

Mazarin, though a prelate of the Roman church, had 
shown rather a fondness for the protestants than other, 
wise; and Colbert in this respect followed in his steps: 
but it was sufficient that the minister of finance respected 
and protected the huguenots, for Lcuvois to make them 
the objects of persecution. Le Tellier, his father, in 
‘ matters of#e]igion Ugoted and intolerant, and in natural 
character possessing many high qualihcations for a place 
under the banners of Ignatius Loyola, had found the 
* bonds which bound him to Colbert of a very fragile na¬ 
ture, as soon as a rivalry in the favour of their young 
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monarch ended in the pnference of Louis for the mi¬ 
nister of finance. Thus^ after having co-operated with 
Colbert in the destruction of Fouquet, he would soon 
have sought the Overthrow of his own connection^ had 
he no{ wisely seen that the enterprise was above his 
strength. He joined tellingly, however, with Louvois, 
in doing all that they could to obstruct the operations, 
and disappoint the views, of Colbert; and the natural 
inclination of beth fatlier and son led them to direct 
their efforts against the protestants, as much to mortify 
the rival minister as to serve the purposes of their own 
harsh bigotry. 

The mind of Louis was unfortunately but too accessible 
to arguments against any who differed with him, especi¬ 
ally in religion. His mother bad imbued his spirit from 
a very early period witli a ^reat respect ftp* Catholicism ; 
and though libertine by habits and character, and show¬ 
ing throughout life no great respect for the precepts of 
religioiT, the forms and ceremonies were always in his 
eyes of great importance, anti he felt his honour as a king 
and his seal as a catholic affectctl by any opposition to the 
doctrines which lie hinisfdf professed and supported. 
The |>ersua8ioD8, therefore, of Le Tellier and Louvois 
were seconded by the king's own passions and pre¬ 
judices. Colbert had nothing on his side but justice 
and common sense, and of course was oblig|d to yield. 
All that he could do was so far to break the force of the 
torrent as to prevent it from fashing upon the unfor¬ 
tunate protestants at once and overwhelming them ; and, 
while liouis himself covered his unjust proceedings 
with an affectation of conaideration for the huguenota, 
Colbert laboured bard to place every check he could 
upon the king’s proceedings, in order to prevent the 
protestants from being driven to despair, end the state^ 
from being deprived of the services of a laage boQy of 
active and ingenious men. But he had to contend with 
Buperior power, and with keen and active enemies: step 
by step the persecution of the huguenots became more 
and more decided; and amongst the first and most 
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■erious meaeures used against them vat the abolhioo of 
the court called La Chambre de I’Edit, wbich^ though 
composed almost exclusively of catholics, bad, accord* 
iug to the confession of the protestants themselves, ren¬ 
dered the most impartial justice in all their causes., 

Colbert struggled against thi^ proceeding as long ass^ 
was possible, but was in the end forced to yield; for he 
was not only resisting the arbitrary prejudices of his 
master, the religious prejudices of the clergy of France, 
and the envious activity of Louvois and Le Tellier, hut 
he was resisting also a stronger and more overpowering 
force—the spirit of the ^e in which he lived. It was 
an age of persecution ; the last, we trust, that the world 
is ever destined to •>»'. Nor Ls it unworthy of remark, 
how universal was tin- spirit of intolerance amongst 
men at that n^oment, how entirely separate and distinct 
it existed from any doctrine or tenet, but pervaded the 
actions of the most diff'erent sects as a sort of epidemic 
disease of t^*mind. In France, the protestants were sub¬ 
jected to the most base, treacherous, and cruel persecu¬ 
tion ; in £ngland,^e catholics met the same fate ; and 
hundreds of executions, theenurder of innocent and un¬ 
offending men, and (he readiness with which every atro¬ 
cious conspirator was listened to and rewarded when he 
accused eitlier the noblest and the best, or the low and the 
infamous, pf acts w’hich were then considered as religions 
criipes, proved the virulent activity of the same spirit 
amongst a people of a 'calm and reasoning character, 
and of a religion of peace and tolerance. In Scotland, 
again, that very form of church government which thus 
assailed the catholics in England was in turn attacked 
by the ffeice intolerance of another sect, and roused it¬ 
self up to retaliate, with the most fierce and fiendish 
cruelty, upon the men who reaisted its authority. Against 
this gene^ tendency of the human mind it was in vain 
to contend ; and, though the whole of Colbert’s policy 
was pacific—though his mind was sufficiently enlight¬ 
ened to see no difference, as a statesman, between varioua 
creeds and persuadons—though the only distinction 
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that be ni^ed to have weight in hia grand views 
of internal policy was the diaUnction between the 
orderly, industrious, and loyal, and the turbulent, idle, 
and disaffected,—he was obliged, against hia will, to coun> 
tenance the commencement of those proceedings against 
prdtestants, whi(^, as the Jesuits obtained greater in¬ 
fluence over the mind of Louis, were carried on till the 
whole body of huguenots, with a very few exceptions, were 
compelled to evagiate France. 

After the abolition of their peculiar court, they were 
soon restricted in the exercise of their religion, the 
number of their churches was limited, and the limit 
became more narrow every day; they were forbid¬ 
den to intermarry with catholics; the education of 
their children was interfered with ; they were excluded 
from various offices and privileges; and the most 
unjust and shameful means of every kftid were em¬ 
ployed to seduce, or to drive, the youth of the hu¬ 
guenot community into conformity witle^he Roman 
catholic church. Colbert still resisted as far as it was 
possible ; and without bis oppositi^. tliere can be no 
doubt, the stem virulence of Louvo^ the bigoted en¬ 
thusiasm of Le Tellier, and the arbitrary impatience 
of Louis XIV. would have carried these proceed¬ 
ings much more rapidly to the pitch of severity they 
afterwards reached, against a body of men who, not- 
wiilistanding the efforts of the cruel minisAr, main, 
tained tlieir heretical dogmas ii\ opposition to the Vill 
of their royal mastp. 

At length, however, in lG81,it was declaretl that 
huguenot children of seven years old were competent 
to make a voluntary renunciation of their religion, 
sums of money were distributed to work conversion, 
and the gentle persuasion of catholic dragoons quar. 
tered upon the heads of protestant families was .em- • 
ployed to hasten the operation of faith. The conse¬ 
quences were now what Colbert had all along perceived 
they would be. The huguenots, the ihost industrious 
class of French manufacturers, began to fly on every 
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tide, in order to prevent the perversion of their 
dvildren’s minds, and to escape the iniquitous infrac¬ 
tion of all the sweet domestic ties of life. England 
gladly invited the fugitives to her shores, and pro> 
mised them protectioA and assistance.' Holland offered 
support and encouragement; ami t^e city of Amsierdao 
alone built a thousand houses for the reception of the 
exiled protestanta of France; the German Lutherans 
Aceived them as brothers; and Louis^gan to see, too 
late, the evil result of the steps he had taken, and to 
employ means of a still more detrimental nature to 
check the emigration which his injustice had produced. 

Flight was forbidden tipon pain of death and confis¬ 
cation ; legal muni ‘rj were carried on daily, with scarcely 
a pretence of law; and Judicial assassins were never 
found wuhting to execute the bloo<ly wishes of a soft, 
voluptuotiB, iAtd libertine court. Peath glone^ with all 
its terrors, was not considered sufficient to intimidate 
the liuguefKts from following their religion or.iying 
from its persecutors; and the horrid punishment of the 
wheel in numerou^nstances follojved slightest re¬ 
sistance to the tyrannical will of an intolerant ^ct. "In 
the end, the edict of Nantes was formally revoked; add 
that law, which had been so continually infringed by 
those who were bound to maintain it, was sw^t from 
the records of the realm. Kre that act took place, 
however, 'the eyes of ('olbert were closed to the mad 
prdceedinga of those whom be would have led in a 
better track; and we must now return, follow the 
course of his actions in circumstances less unfavourable 
than tliose which it has just been our task to display. 

No sooner had Colbert raised up the drooping com¬ 
merce of France, restored agriculture to a state of 
prosperity, and given to arts and manufactures the im- 
pulse which carried them on through all after years, than 
he turned his attention to the laws, by which the peace¬ 
ful exercise of industry, the enjoyment of the fruits of 
labour, and thtt genend security without which every 
^thly good is of little value, are insured to mankind. 
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There can he little or no doubt that to his suggestions 
nay be attributed tl^e general reform of the law, whii^ 
took place without intermission from the year 1667 till 
the whole of that compilation oalled the Code Louis 
was c^pleted. ^ nuig^ber of the most famous juris* 
cniBults in France'were selected for the purpose of 
purifying the laws by which France was govern^; and 
Seguier, Lamoignon, Talon, and Bignon, with several 
others, were employed for many years in preparing an 
entirely new collection of statutes. Louis took part in 
the discussions himself; but it was upon the counsellor 
of state, PussorL the uncle of Colbert that the monarch 
principally relied, and by his advice the decisioDs of the 
king were generally directed. 

In 1669, Colbert was appofttted one of the aecretari^ 
of state, and may be considered from that moment ks com¬ 
bining in hi8x>wn {wrson the offices of minister for the 
interior, the marine, and of finance. The sipclioration of 
the law, therefore, fell more immediately under his super- 
idtendeoee; an^ labouring assiduously with Pussort, he 
BO( only endeavoured to purify the sd^ce but to refgulate 
the administration. The order in which the difi’ereoc « 
objects of legislation were noticed, is slated by Voltaire, 
to have jbeen as follows: the civil code was the first that 
appeared^ then the code respecting forests and nvers, 
one of greater importance in France than insthis coun¬ 
try ; then the code respecting manufactures; tben«the 
criminal code, the code of commerce, and lastly that of 
the marines * 

So far did the mind of Colbert run on before the age, 
that he made efforts—however incomplete and ineffec¬ 
tual — for the amelioration of the condition of colonial 
slaves; a rsu« of men who, till he appeared, had cer. 
tainly been regarded and treated as if they wer^ not« 
human beings. Kept in ■ state of ignorance and debase* 
ment, used like beasts of burthen, and deprived of every 
means of improvement, they had perhaps shown lees 
intellectual capabilities than the ra^es which oppressed 
them; but certain it is, that those wh^ did so oppieas 
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them took advantage of the brutalising results of their 
own injustice as a pretext for perpetuating that injustice, 
and that Colbert was the first who saw necessity of 
guarding the unhappy negroes against the excesses of 
those who claimed au iniquitous right to their persons. 

Great reforms also took place froth his suggestion, afflt 
under bis direction, in the proceedings of the courts and 
the general administration of justice; and amongst other 
beneficial changes was the doing away ^ith private juiis> 
dictions in Paris. Previous to this period, the courts of the 
king were not the only ones to whidt recourse could be bad 
in Ae capital; and the right of adminiaj^ering justice in 
certain districts of the city was claimed by the archbishop 
of Paris, the abbot of St. Germain, the grand prior, and 
the abbess of Montmartf^: each had their particular 
officers, and each had a crowd of lawyers belonging to 
their court. The extent of jurisdiction possessed each 
was a questiau cf continual difficulty; and the transfer 
of causes from one court to another, with frequent ap. 
peals to other tribunals, and disputes between different 
bodies as to their^ifferent rights, caused interminable 
t confurion, immense expense, and a protracted delay of 
justice in many of those very cases where promptitude 
was the most required. A number of noblemen also 
possessed a minor extent of jurisdiction, and in-almost 
all these cases the right was very much abused: justice 
or ihjustice became a saleable commodity, and the in. 
terpreters of the law made it speak the language which 
their own interests dictated. Ay the advice of Colbert, 
all these jurisdietiona were swept away, and the court! 
of the king and his officers were declared to be those to 
which alone the people could apply for justice. 

This reformatitm of a particular abuse was aceompa* 

• Died j>y the suppression of a particular crime ; a crime 
which originated in an age of barbarism—'Springing front 
the habits of barbarous nations—wag maintained through 
centuries of superstition, and hu descended to ourselvea, 
partly supported Irr the prejudices of the higher classes, 
and tolerated by aumeful negligence and a breach of 
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ptramount duty on the part of legislators^ judges, and 
kings ; — 1 refer to the practice of duelling, which, in 
Fxance, had been carried to a higher pitch of extra¬ 
vagance than in any country of Europe, from the re¬ 
mains of that fiercenesa which the people derived from 
thsir Prankish anceatorl, together with the want of that 
calm consideration of the true principles of honour, 
wliich shows that honour is based upon something more 
than mere animai courage. 

Whether we consider duelling with a reference to 
the law of God or the law of man, we can but con¬ 
sider it as calm and deliberate murder. No Christian, 
we believe, who is any thing more than a mare pro. 
feasor of doctrines that he does, not understand, or a 
weak aasenter to a book whidi he has never read, will 
require any proof, that to slay another in. a duel, or to 
go out for the purpose of committing that act, is as 
much murder in Utc eyes God as t he ^ ^ ooting of an 
inoffensive passenger upon the'high road; nor is it less 
clear, that he who goes out without the intention of 
taking the life of aiiotlier, but exporj^imself willingly 
and knpwinj^y to be put to death in a duel, for no be. 
uefit to his fellow.crcatures, or any portion thereof, 
must, in tlie eyes of a pure and almighty Judge, be trebly 
guilty—as one who, in his own person,commits the awful 
act of suicide, as one who facilitates anothqf in com¬ 
mitting the dreadful crime of murder, and as one who 
seta an example to others of a Sin and a folly to which 
they want but too few inducements. As long as the 
heart of man, in general, is what it b, no eneourage.- 
roents will be wanting to the commission of this crime; 
and it is a duty which every Christian, which every 
brave man, and which every man of honour, owes to 
his fellow-creatures, to set bis face agunst it. 

That, according to the law of man In every civilised 
country of the world, and according to the abstract 
principles of justice and equity, it is also murder, there 
can be no doubt either. Every law of every Chriatian 
land declares that he who kills another ~ unless in his 
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own defence, or under sentence of the law, or authority 
of the state — is a murderer; and the general pretence 
upon which the execution of this law has been evaded 
by ui\just judges and perjured juries has been, that the 
offender committed the offence in defence of bis own 
person, because the victim w&s armed for saaie 
crime. But it is a principle of law—and a most excel- 
lent principle also—that no one can either beneflt by 
his pwn wrong, or can plead,' in encenuation of his 
own act, that i^other was engined in committing equal 
evil. The person who shoots another in a duel g&ra tliere 
for the. purpose of committing murder; and the fact 
that he is at the same time engaged in'another criminal 
act that of aidi.ig another to commit, or attempt, mur¬ 
der on his own person cannot be received by the law^ 
either as an, excuse for liis crime, or a mitigation of 
his punishment. Instead of suph a fact rendering the 
visitatioa of thglaw less sevpre,'it shwld, on the con¬ 
trary, add ^ the weight, .of' punishment, were not that 
punishment alresdyj for the cpime of aourddr, the highest 
that the law reu^fy^isel. • - > . > ' 

Considering the question in regard to e<^uit]^ ^uch 
weak and unsubstantial reasoning-has been used—some¬ 
times by judges to mislead a jury, and sometimes by 
advocates in defence of their client— in order to show 
that men^n particular ranks and classes in society are 
compelled by circumstances to commit this act: honour 
has been talked of, and the prejudices of society, and 
the necessity for there being some punishment for bf- 
fences of wMch the law does not take cognisance. But 
are we to hear such arguments maintained in the very 
temple of justice itself—before that tribunal where there / 
should he no distinction of persons, of classes, of profes¬ 
sions?—are we to be told, ay, and in the very sanc¬ 
tuary where equity should reign supreme, from which 
every thought or c<msideration should be banished but 
that of rendering equal justice — are we to be told, tiiat 
that which is murder in a labouring man, that which 
would doom him to ignominy and a disgraceful death. 
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Aall, in a man who wears a better coat, and worics not 
with his hands, be considered as an untoward event, 
after which he is not only suiTered to go free and un- 
dbastised, but is sent forth with the mingled pity and 
admiration of those, wh^ had they kept their oaths and 
romerdWred their duty to God and man, wouid have aent 
him to the gallows? If the law be defective in pnniah^ 
ing certain offences, let |he4aw be amended; but let no 
man take it into Ms'own fiands. 

In whatCvei* way we consider the ques^on, it becomes 
more and more evident what is the duty, and ought 
to be t!ie conduct, of legislators and judges upon the 
aubject. Is revenge tlie motive for duelling ? Then 
is the motive in itself 8*crime| la the occasion of 
the duel some ligl^ word or*casual offence? Then 
is thelirimethe more inexcusable from the slightness 
of the cause. * Honoair hai^ been spoken lof, and the 
necessity of keeping up'th^g)irjf and comjsgeous liabka 
of the people; but honour consists in doing nothing 
wrong, Or base, or^unlawful, not id murdering or being 
murdered-; andin regard td courage/SSfC'nced but say, 
that tile bravest nations never'knew the existence of 
such a praclice, and the bravest men have ever set thdr 
faces against it. The Romans and the Greeks were 
utterly unacquainted with such a degrading and alnmrd 
custom; they needed no such means of shotyng their 
courage. Brutus and Scipio, Pericles and Leonidas, 
Alexander and Cesar, EfMmindbdas and Themistocles, 
fodnd means of establishing the reputation of brave men 
without turning their sworils against their friends and 
companions; while many a man who goes forth to fight 
another according to the evil practice of the present 

* If s Uboorine wm kill nother in attempting to get mono; to feed a 
lUrviAf family, he ii cent to the gai Iowa out mercy; anU 
no man can tic «ufrVred, without peril to the whole ftamc or pocicty, to com* 
tnlt such an act on any pretence: yet it U very doubtful whether tbe 
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trarv, there l« »o man on earth who rmii doubt that the punWh meat whieb 
the law really aMigns would be cflhetive« if put in execution. Both reeiott 
and tlieexpe^ence of all countrlee prove It; and yetweauffhr iawi atonoe 
Mnfulnary and Inelfectual to exlM, while lawn that arcjuit, necatiary, ud 
would undoubtedly beeSbeUial* weaut!^ to be evaded every day. 
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days is, in truth, a coward; a coward to prejudices 
which he feels to ^ unreasonable, and to the opinions 
of men whom he thorougiily despises. At all events, 
he is a murderer, according to the law of God, and ac. 
cording to the law of man. Those who encourage him 
in the act are accessaries to th^ crime; the jud|o Wibo 
gives such a charge as knowingly to induce a jury to 
acquit him is culpable before<God, his country, and man. 
hind; and the jury, which by its verdict pronounces 
him not guilty, violates the oath administered to it on 
entering that court. A monarch, also, has his share of 
the responsibility, and, if he fail in enforcing justice, a 
great share of the crime. 

Those who ha>.. moat 8tr<^uou8ly exerted themselves 
to put down this barbarous crime, have generally 
been men .ho eminent for their courage as to be be- 
yond all suspicion of fear. Gustavus Adolphus — he 
whose person vm the mark of every imperial soldier — 
he who, at The head of his cavalry, was found in the 
diickest of every fight, and who died covered with 
wounds in the-. JKgient of victory utterly abolished it 
from his army, and gave an example of what might be 
done by a great king, a fearless man, and a wise legis* 
lator, to put a stop even to a vice which assumed the 
name of virtue. Richelieu effected the same thing in 
France dip'ing his administration. In latter times, we 
hav^ seen Frederick the Grc»t, and the present stern 
and upright ruler of the mighty republic of the United 
States*, direct their efforts to the same great cause; 
and Colbert, at the period of which we are speaking,—a 
man whom no personal fears could turn for one moment 
from any just and honourable olject, — now uiged upon 
Louis XIV., a sovereign distinguished for his personal 
bravery and for his approbaUon of every species of 
courage, to treat with the utmost severity a crime which 
was a proof of any thing but a virtue which they bodi 
admired. 

A famous combat which took place between eight 

* G«QtnI JftcktoiL 
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persons, four against four, in the year 1663, and 
which terminated in the most lamentable manner, gave 
an excellent opportunity for announcing the monarch’s 
determination never to pardon again. This was the 
more necessary, as, after the dea^ of the cardinal de 
Bjfiboheu, during tlip licentious and unbridled period of 
the Fronde, the practice of duelling, to which Richelieu 
had put a stop, was renewed with l. /te virulence than 
ever. Multitudef of men of rank and distinction were 
slain by the hands of their pobtica) opponents, and the 
opinion was daily gaining ground, v..Bt there was some, 
thing honourable and s]Hrite(l in this infraction of the 
law. Louis announced his determination, and ailhered 
to it, of treating offences of this nature as any ordinary 
case of murder. For some type it was never believed 
that the king would keep bis resolution: but on the very 
next instance the king sternly rejected all solicitations 
for pardon. Prayers, entreatie^ and tears on the part 
of Uie ufhinder’s relations^Tert* all cnipTbyed in vain : 
the monarch declarc<l that the very arguments used to 
palliate the particular offence, were tlpiMCrongest argu¬ 
ments against his showing mercy, that the high rank 
of the criminals would render the example afforded 
by their punishment the more striking, and that the pre¬ 
valence of the crime required him to be more severe in 
its repression. The oiTender was accordin^y left to 
suffer the award of the law ; a few more such instances 
of wholesome severity followed^ and duelling may be 
said to have been put an end to in France, till a relax¬ 
ation of all wise measures took place at a period and 
under circumstances diat do not come within the scope 
of this work. 

In his proceeding for the reformation of the mode of 
administering justice in France, Colbert met with but 
little opposition, although the persons to whose peculadoa * 
and r^dty he put a check were scarcely fewer in num. 
berthan those against whom his financial measures had 
been directed: tUeir knowledge of the law, however, ren¬ 
dered them aware of the power which Colbert posaeaaed 
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over them; and the example which he had made of the 
traUant who had resisted, was too recent to be forgotten, 
and too severe to be despised. 1 hnd only two instances 
in which his benedcial measures were strongly opposed; 
the one by the parliament of Toulouse, which gave a 
decree i^ainst tl^ execution of one of the roya^ctMete 
for the r^;u]ation of what were called the exploitt, — a 
branch of the business of the courts carried on by the 
inferior officers, and comprising subpsenas, executions 
in judgment, and distraints. Colbert immediately wrote 
to the drst president of that parliament, setting before 
him the folly as well as the danger of opposing the 
royal will in a matter solely conceived for the benefit of 
the public ; and, after some hesitation and show of re¬ 
luctance. the courts of Tpuiouse were forced to submit, 
and reverse their decree. 'I'he next instance in which 
he met with opposition was in regard to the stalls in the 
public markc^ the Hcute^nt-general of police endea. 
vouring to resist the execution of some resolutions witich 
Colbert had been forced to adopt concerning them : the 
minister, howe> jaesiaintained hisautliority; and, though 
the inferior officer attempted to support himself by the 
clamour of the lower classes, be was at length forced to 
obey. 

Immediately after the peace of Nimeguen, a grand fea^ 
tival was given in Paris, called tlie Carousel, in regard 
to some anecdotes are told, which, as they affect 

Colbert, must not be passed over in silence. Frustrated 
in their views of protracting the war, and frustrated as 
they well knew by the advice and remonstrances of 
Colbert, Louvois, and the party attached to his interests, 
determined that the success of the minister of finance 
should not be so complete as he believed it to be, 
and that he should find the expenses of the first 
' year^f peace not so greatly different from those of the 
war as he hoped they would he. They therefore sug¬ 
gested to the gorgeous and pageant-loving Louis XIV,, 
that to give a great and expensive entertainment to 
the ministen and strangers who crowded the capital 
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after the restoration of peace, would increase his import 
tance in the eyes of the world, and teach other nations, 
who were all suffering from the exhaustion of a long 
war, that his power and resources were unbounded. 
Louis required no great exhortadons to enter into their 
r i s w l passionately fbnd of splendour and display, be was 
soon persuaded to give the fete which they proposed, 
though, in the first instance, he limited his views to a 
moderate expense. Gradually, however, additions were 
made to the plan originally proposed: new diversions 
and pieces of pageantry were suggested by the courtiers; 
and at length th^e most aplendid and Ohtentatious schemea 
were aent in for the approbation of the monarch, by a 
class of men who made it their business to devise for 
his luxurious court new scenes of splendour and fes¬ 
tivity. 

The only difficulty antieipa^ by any of the partiea 
was likely to spring from ; buW^^uvoia and his 

friends looked forward with pleasure to the mortification 
and embarrassment of the minister of tinance. He dared 
not, they believed, oppose the wishes vj^^H^monarch, and 
yet would be severely grieved to east away an immenre 
sum of treasure upon such unproductive pageants. Louia 
himself, however, contemplnte<l the announcement of 
his project to Colbert with some degree of apprehenaion 
and uneasiness. He respected and loved the laan whom 
the others hated: he venerated the very feelings ihat 
tilts new extravagance was likAy to outrage; and he 
vrished not to hear arguments that lie could not answer, 
against a scheme which he was bent upon executing. 
He took every means, therefore, to prepare the mind of 
Colbert before he spoke to him upon the subject, or 
rather to drive the minister to speak to him thereupon in 
the first place ; he caused the intended carousel to be men¬ 
tioned in his presence more than once, and he empl&yed 
hie courtiers and dependants to touch upon the subject 
in conversation with the minister. Colbert, however, 
maintained an inflexible silence; and nothing that could 
be done induced him to take the slightest notice of the 
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icbeme which was now labouring in the mind of the 
Idog and all his courtiers. 

At length^ as money was only to be obtained through 
his mediation^ Louis spohe to him upon the subject, at 
once excusing hin^f for ent^n^ upon new excuses 
when the finances of the state were already desperhSly 
embarrassed by the late wars, and assuring his minister 
that it wu his wish to conduct the fete on a scale as 
little costly as possible. Colbert’s face Secame grave and 
severe at ^e very mention of expense, and he reminded 
the king of the state of the country, and the difficulfies 
he encountered in procuring even the necessary supplies. 
As his majesty, howevpr, lu* added, gave him to under¬ 
stand that the matter b-td bern considerably talked of 
in the court, that it had abroad amongst the people, 
and even that foreign ctmrts had been taught to expect 
such a display, it was ^.?ce68ary, of course, to yield to a 
measure, agawei whicb^vvsLr other circumstances, he 
might have been tempted humbly to remonstrate. 

The king replied, that it was his intention to choose the 
least expensive bf^e plans, and that he trusted no great 
additions would be made to the burthens of the people. 
To his surprise, however, Colbert di6fered with him in 
regard to the necessity of economy, alleging, that if 
the reason which his majesty had assigned for giving 
the f€te at^l, >> that of impressing foreign nations with 
a high idea of his power and resources, — was valid, it 
implied that the festiv^ must be fully as magnificent, 
if not more so, than any which had preceded it. Louis 
willingly yielded to any schemes of expense which his 
provident and economical minister was disposed to sanc¬ 
tion ; and Colbert took away the various plans for the 
carousel with him, with the king’s full permission to 
■ choose which he thought fit, and calculate the expense. 
The minister soon informed the king that he had made 
his selection and hia calculation, and that the expense 
would be 1,800,000 ftsncs; a sum far more important 
in. that day than at present. The king was shocked 
and astonished; and, for the moment, it ia said, believed 
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that Colbert had chosen the moat expensive plan, and 
made the moat extravagant calculation, for the purpose 
of getting himself easily out of the difficult situation in 
which I^uvois and his party had placed him. He 
replied, however, that, since such was case, he would 
gsvr^o fete at all ;*thA be saw nc^means of obtaining 
such a sum at such a moment; and that his object was 
not to ruin or distress his people for the amusement of 
his courtiers. Colbert again presumed to differ with 
his sovereign, saying, that the fete having been ])ublicl 7 
announced, the Idng could not recede from it with any 
consideration for his own dignity: he added, that if 
Louis would leave all the arrangements to him, lie would 
take care that the carousel should be as magnificent as 
possible, and that the monej^should be fortlicoming. 

The king having consented, Colbert used means to 
ensure that the approaching ^tivities should be made 
known in all the courts of, *tui to exaggerate the 

splemlour and magnificence with which they were likely 
to be decorated, in the terms best calculated to attract all 
the gay and volatile,the splendid and Oi.^Atravagant,from 
every other capital to that of France. At tiiesama time 
he called togcUier the general fanners of tlic revenue, and 
notified to them, that for the next six months the king 
would call for their accounts as a master dealing with, 
his clerks ; and to compensate for this 8udc|fn derange¬ 
ment of the system into which the exigencies iff the 
war had forced him to relapse, he promised Utem the 
bonus of a million, well knowing that the ailvaiitages 
would mote than make up for that ex]iense. S«me 
months intervened before the period announced for the 
festival; but the news of immense preparations going 
on in the French capital caused it to be crowded with 
wealthy strangers as the time drew nigh. The city was 
scarcely large enough to contain the multitude tiial 
flocked into it; the price of lodgings rose very ctm- 
aiderably; the circulation of money became more and 
more rapid; and peace and idleness, with the pleasures 
and allurements of a magnificent court, and the habiti 
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•f ihou^tlecni|ii too frequently engendered by liTing 
in a strange country, caus^ enormous sums to be spent 
daily by the Tisiters who now flocked to the Ftendk 
metropolis. 

At length the day appointed for the carousel ap» 
proached; but, to die disappointment of the moHMah, 
Colbert announced that the workmen ka<l not been 
able to finish the immense preparations in which they 
were engaged, and that the spectacle must be de« 
layed at least fourteen days longer. To amuse the 
strangers, howeser, he proposed that a ball should be 
given at the Thuillcries. Jf the postponement of the 
carousel annoyed the visiters, the bairgave universsl 
aatisfaction, althougl. all who were admitted to the 
monarch’s court were oldifted to order new dresses, 
either for that or the after festival. Other amusements 
were devised, leading still greater expenses; and at 
length the caroji^ |;ook pisre^xceeding in magnificence 
and in sidendpur all tltat'nM been anticipateii. The 
king behdld it with mingled pleasure and apprehension ; 
and when Co^-" w^presented himself after tiie whole 
was included and the accounts made up, he gave the 
highest praise to the excellence of the arrangements, but 
eagerly demanded the sum total of the expense. Hia 
surprise and his pleasure were equal, when lie found 
that that wjiich had been calculated at ] ,800,000 francs, 
harl, by the care, skill, and attention of his minister, 
been reduced to two tl ii^s of that sum : and his satis- 
faction was doubled, when he found that, by Colbert’s 
arrangements, the clear revenues of the royal farms for 
the last six months had been augmented by 2,000,000 
of francs, after the payment of a bonus to the farmers; 
.so that, deducting the expenses of the fete, very nearly 
1,000,000 accrued thence to the coffers of the king. 
'Ccibert, too, bad reason to be satisfied ; for he had not 
only gained a triumph over his advosaries, but be had 
given a lesson to Ms sovereign. 

Louis might well value his minister, and support him 
against all the power and insinuations of his adversaiiea * 
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bat about thia yerj period he had neait^ been deprired 
of thoae servieea which were only deatiaed to be con> 
turned a few years longer. The health of Colbert bad 
suffered conriderably under his constant application to 
tile affairs of state; and in accompanying Louis on a 
prsjriess which the teonarch made through his newly 
acquired territories in the Low Countries, he was seised 
with an intermittent fever of a very malignant form, 
which soon reduced him to the brink of the grave. At 
this time the use of the Peruvian bark was unknown in 
France, but it had been successfully administered in 
England; and an English physician, who happened to be 
at the court o^ Louis st time, recommended it 
strongly to the friends of the minister. It was accord, 
ingly made use of under hi» direction, and effected a 
rapid cure. 

^''hilc serving the state, (^J^rt did not fail to use 
his inffuenw for his own Bidfei^pglect the edu¬ 

cation of-his children. His eon, the marquis’de Seig- 
nelai, had been educated under his own immediate eye 
and inspection, and had early showiz-vn^ke talents and 
powers of application which were possessed by almost all 
the members of the family of Colbert, and which after- 
wards distinguished him in so high a degree. All that 
was wanting when he grew up to manhood, was greater 
experience, which was necessary to correct a^rtain in¬ 
considerate promptness that naturally fell to the 
of a quick and talented youth, brought up in the midst 
of affluence and splendour, knowing no reverses, boT'* 
rows, or disappointments. In order to acquire this 
d^ree of experience, Colbert sent his son to travel in 
Germany, Italy, and England, under the guidance and 
direction of a friend of Pellison’s, named Isarn * ; and 
oa his return, finding him greatly improved both in^ 
knowledge and in judgment, ^ confided to his carl ttfe 
whole direction of the marine, whicli he himself had 

• AcMrriltig to thesermint of LaHotiMsjw. ihl« pononace wu by no 
aieu)i hlehljr cthot; but that author nnrak* wl-li • certain degree of dia. 
aiipoliiuti acrimony of all tboae who were palronlaed by Coltwn. 
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raised to so hl^ a pitch. At this period were formed, at 
an immense expense of money and of labour, the ports of 
Toulon, of Brest, and of Rochefort. The naval force of 
France was increased to more than 100 ships of the 
line, many of them bearing above 100 cannon. Sixty 
thousand seamen were always ready to assert the p«wer 
of France upon tlie bosom of the ocean; and wise laws 
and regulations were devised and enforced, for the pur* 
pose of rendering this force as effective as the state of 
science and the ciuiracter and circumstances of the 
French people would adroit. 

The nephew of the minister, Nicholas Desroarets, was 
alao educated under bis eye. iiiul brought up in the habits 
of business of which CollHTt himself had found the vast 
advantage Judging with clear-sighved accuracy, even 
where the partialities of nature might well have led away 
his judgment, the miniver saw tliat, notwithstanding the 
brilliant talenu so^^^is nephew’s character and 

mind were better fitted lor ^e principal post which he 
himself occupied; and, consequently, he plainly indicated 
his purpose vA'^Sidning him up to the execution of its 
funciioDS, leaving his sovereign to bestow it upon him 
if he found him worthy of it. He used no means, 
however, to give a bias to the king’s judgment; and, 
after his death, the monarch himself fixed upon another 
to occupy, the imimriant office of controller of finance. 
It pras long before Desroarets was called to regulate the 
fine and easily deranged machine which the hands of 
Colbert himself could hardly keep in order; and, when 
he was so called, the instrument had been spoiled by 
the rude blows and unskilful management of others. 

The marquis de Seignelai remained in the less difficult 
post of minister of marine, and performed its duties 
with such ^ display of talent, that Voltaire was tempted 
io give him a higher station on the roll of fame than 
even his father. But Time, the great justiciary, has 
rendered to each his due. Independent of raising 
France with the strength of a giant from the depth of 
adversity into which she had sunk, and placing her on 
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the very summit of prosperity, Colbert left behind him 
institutions that will never die, and stamped the seal of 
bis own great genius upon the very mind of the nation. 
Seignclai instituted nothing, though he improved muclv 
uid in no degree affect^ the character of the people 
anmngst whom he liVed : the one will be remembered as 
the greatest and most beneficent minister that ever lived; 
the other is already forgotten. 

In the welfltre and promotion not alone of his 
son and his nephew, was Colbert deeply interested; 
but we know that his brother, the marquis de (’roisai, 
owed to his iq^uence, as well as to the great talents 
he himself possessed, the rapid advancement that he 
met with under Louis XIV. Lyonne, one of those 
who hod passed through tlie troubles of the Fronde 
without losing the favour of the crown, remained se¬ 
cretary of state for foreign affirs after Louie himself 
had assumed the directj^o zal^ isniiangdom ; and had 
obtained for hia sou the survivorship of his place. At 
his death, in 167^, however, the son was not found 
competent to the execution of such air*fi!hpoTtaut task; 
and Louis XIV., after long deliberation, cast hia eyes 
upon Simon Arnaud, marquis de Pomponne, who had 
been previously engaged ir various embassies, and bad 
disjdayed a considerable degree of talent as a nego¬ 
tiator. • 

Amiable and mild in his manners, a man of lam¬ 
ing and of wit, Pomponne was more calculated to 
shine in society, or to meet the ambassadors of foreign 
nations in the quality of envoy, than to give force and 
dignity to the whole transactions of a great monarchy 
in its relations with other states. We have the word 
of Louis XIV. himself for the fact, that every tiling 
which passed through the hands of Pomponne lost in 
'vigour and dignity,—an inexcusable fault in tb^^ya 
of a magnificent and ostentatious monarch. Neverthe¬ 
less, the natural kindness and magnanimity of Louis 
prevented him from dealing severely with his foreign 
mizuster, till it became necessary to put an end at once 
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to • worse balnt than that bf merely softening the 
eomraunicationa of the king to foreign nations. The 
pleasures of domestic life, and the elegant and graceful 
amusements of a cultivated and classical mind, were 
suffered by Pomjtonne in some d^pee to interfere with 
his duties to the state, and ocrapiod his time and««t« 
tention when graver matters required immediate con¬ 
sideration. 

In the year 1679, the marquis de Croissi had 
been sent to the court of Munich to n^tiate a mar- 
rage Ketw’.en the dauphin and the princess of Bavaria, 
for the purpose of engaging .lie duke of that country 
t thr teref whose ambitious viewa 

t> enUe. it pr<'’ 4 W- that the war between 

fit. am! the empire would 8]>eei]ilyb; renewed. The 
advantages which Louis would gain by tnis alliance were 
so evident, not only to 4he French monarch himself, but 
also to the empergn-the^igp gf Spain, and many of the 
German princes, that Humorless intrigues were set on 
foot to frustrate his views, and every thing was done to 
prevent the d u^rf Bavaria from listening to proposals 
which were undoubtedly as much to his own interest as to 
that of the king of France. The good sense of the duke, 
however, and the skill of Croissi, were enough to coun. 
terbalance 4 !! the manoeuvres of those opposed to the 
marriage: but, nevertlielers, the Bavarian prince made 
use of the arguments suggested to him against it, to render 
the negotiation as favourable to himself as possible; and 
at one time considerable apprehensions were ente/tained 
at the court of France lest the alliance should not be con¬ 
cluded. Ko sooner was it definitively agreed to, than 
Croissi wrote off* a double despatch, the one addressed 
to his brother, the other to the minister for foreign 
affairs, informing them of the fact; and, at the same 
’liiiiO'^'pointing out some peculiarifies in the temper of • 
the printtsa, which rendered precautions necessary in 
r^rd to the formation of her househedd. Colbert 
was upon the spot, and, receiving his despatch, at once 
communicated his intelligence to the king in the course 
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of the same day. Poihponne, however, was iu the 

country, occupied, we are told, in the care of his gar« 

dens, and the pleasures of domestic life; and it was not 

till the king had received notice of the alliance being 

concluded, and had taken all bis measures in conse- 

qut:;Ke^ that PompoAne was even aware of the arrival 

of a messenger. Louis^ as might l)c expected^ was not 

0 little angry at die negligence of the foreign secretary; 

and, on his preMiting liirnself before the monarch with 

die despatches which he ha<l so tardily received, Louis 

infotined him that tlie whole business was concluded^ 

and that lus services would be div ^sed with for the 
_ • * 

foiu>*e. 

The friends of l’om]H)nne accused ColWrt of in¬ 
trigues for the purpose of elating a vacancy in the 
%.dice which he sought to obtain for his brother; and^ 
knowing the kindness of the king 4lM)dcavoured to induce 
Louis to recall Poinponne^o The French 

monarch, however, remained firm; and it is evident, frofs^ 
a memoir written in the king's own liand, and still exist¬ 
ing, that he had long contemplated thtuoSIhissal of the 
secretary for foreign affairs, on grounds to which both 
^'olhertand his brother vccxq utter strangers. Croissi, 
immediately on his return ftom Bavaria, was appointed 
to tlie vacant office, and displayed in it the same talents 
which had marked liis embassies to foreign cogrts, only 
increased in vigour and activity by the greater scope 
which wa' now affbi Vd for iheit exercise* Although 
these actions, by exciting the envy or mortifying the 
pridi of Olliers, called a number of attacks upon Col¬ 
bert ; although he was represented to have intrigued for 
the elevation of his family, and to have committed au 
act of dishonest treachery in regard to the secretary 
Pomponne ; yet we render him but simple justice, in__ 
saying, that history does not afford the slightest pfd^ 
whatsoever of his having suffered himself to betrayed^ 
in the course of tliese transactions, into any base or un¬ 
derhand deed. The more we examine the statements 
of his adversaries on these points, the more their envi- 
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out motivea become apparent. But, about this part of 
the life of Colbert, we find him engaged in an affair 
from which it would have been desirable to have kept 
himself free. He committed, it is true, no great mond 
crime, and it might have been difficult, if not impo88i> 
Ue, to have resisted the commfnds>of the king. Neier> 
^eless, we regret to find him mingling his high name 
in any shape with the libertine pleasures of the monarch. 
The carousel which we have noticed, vas by no means 
the first of tliose pageants which had taken place since 
the accession of Louis XIV. One had been given be> 
fore, in lb 60 , and one in 1654 ; but those spectacles 
had been devised for the purpose of cohering a number 
of acts of amorous guDantry, displayed by the king to* 
wards the beautiful but uofortunate La Valliere. 

Afterwards, in the height of her fortune and her 
favour, Colbert had ^ecome the friend of the king’a 
mistress; and hgiLbeem^^tointed by Louis himself, to 
superintend the educatt^H^f their illegitimate children. 
The passions of the libertine monarch, however, soon 
led him to nv^nahjects of attraction; and though he did 
not absolutely neglect the former object of his love, and 
showed her seme delicate forbearance, which her many 
virtues well deserved, yet the frequency of his infideli¬ 
ties could not, of course, pass without observation. Will¬ 
ingly clu^g her eyes. La Valliere would not see the 
estrangement of the man she loved, as long as it was 
possible to avoid it: a^length, however, his connection 
with madame de Montespan became so apparent, that 
she could no longer even affect not to see it; and fore¬ 
seeing that any influence which she still retained over 
the mind of Louis must soon be at an end, she deter¬ 
mined at length to break through ties which had never 
been without their pangs. Quitting the court suddenly, 
“'tUi.'^accordingly retired to the convent of St. Mary, at 
Chaillot. This waa the second time that she had sought 
the refuge of the cloister. She had been tom from it 
by the king himself, in the first instance; and had re¬ 
turned to the court ~ quitting virtue and retirement. 
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which she loved^ for a man thA she loved better,*and 
for splendour which she despised. Her second flight, 
hQwever, inflicted some pain upon the king, and caused 
much confusion in his court: but the difference of his 
conduct on the present occasion, sadly evinced to La 
Valliere that she had lotft ttie power and the attraction 
which virtue had once given to beauty and sweetness. 
Louis came not himself to seek her; but some remains 
of tenderness, segne feeling of decency, and a great de« 
sire to prevent any thing like confusion in his^court, 
induced him to send two 7 >er 8 onB to her, in order to 
persuade her to return. Those persons were Colbert 
and the duke bf Lauzun: tlie latter famous for his 
powers of persuasion ; the former supposed to possess 
considerable influence with h^, both from long friend> 
ship, and from the station whicli he held in regard to 
her children. ^ 

We cannot find that Colbtyt showed any disinclin¬ 
ation to the task, althougl? he ihust have known that he 
was persuading the unhappy girl to return, not only to 
vi<«, but to misery. He succeeded, *~''>^the duke of 
Laurun, in bringing her once more back to the court, 
however; and, as we have touched upon it, we may aa 
well conclude her history here. She lingered on. Buf¬ 
fering all the pangs of jealousy and disappointment, at 
the court of a king by whom slie was no lon^r loved, 
and whose courtiers looked upon her with the mortify¬ 
ing scorn which is the lot of fayen favourites. Louis 
suffered her not, it is true,- to be treated with any 
d^ce of indignity ; but still, his coldness became more 
and more apparent every day, till at length, wearied with 
the reproac^ul aspect of her sorrow, he himself con. 
aented that she should retire from a world which she 
had learned thoroughly to abhor, from a court which 
she had always despised, and from a king whom •sMT 
■till loved, but could no longer esteem. In the year 
1674 she fulfllled her resolution, and took the veil in 
the convent of the Barefooted Carmelites, of the Rue 
St. Jacques; where she lived for many yeara, weeping, 
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periApa, that the htdWer known a courts GaV never 
•bowing the alighteiit ijrmptom of regret at naving 

quitted it. 

Tbe fortunes of Colbert were now at their height, 
hot his happiness was bf no means so great as 
it had been at a former period* Indeed, it is scarcel^r 
possible to conceive, thst a man who could undertake 
and execute such mighty projects for the benefit of his 
country could know many unalloyed jdeasures, whet a 
great ^rt of the good he bad product had b^n over¬ 
thrown by tbe ambition and weakneM of others, and 
when every day evinced the progress of the state 
towards new troubbi nnd increasing expenses. The 
proceedings of tbe king lowattU the huguenots was a 
continual source of paiiv and anxiety to that wise 
minister ; hut still more were the mcatnires which Louis 
pursueil in regard to tlap neighbouring nations, after tbe 
peace of NimcguepiJiacr^ven the hope of tranquillity 
to Europe. If every forei^ atate beheld those measures 
with surprise and alarm, how much more cause of 
apprehension^^Wh of pain must Colbe*t,have had, who 
not only saw deep and profoundly jnto the ambitious 
views of Louis, but beheld, with a clear foresight of 
a great and comprehensive mind, the ruinous conse¬ 
quences of those views to Franco, the annihilation uf 
her comrpprce, the exhaustion of her finances, the de- 
presfion of her power, and the misery of her people. 
He who could say, when surroundiHl by courtiers, and 
with the first men of the land crowding his saloons and 
coveting his favour, that, provided lie could see his 
projects for the good of the people successful, and 
abundance reigning throughout the kingdom, he sliould 
vrisb to behold the grass growing in his own court- 




ard, could not perceive the approach of destruetivo 
Arc, and the coming overthrow of all his best-laid 


schemes for tbe good of the country, without feeling 
thst deep and bitter disappointment, tliat despair of 
human nature, that disbelief in the pouibility of doing 
great sod permanent good, which is forced but too 
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often upon ihoae who hboor for die adranttge of thdr 
feUow-creataretj and u the severest of all pangs to a 
noble and philanthropic heart It is told of Colbert, 
that, one day standing with a friend at the window of 
bis country house, callei} Sceaux, and gating over die 
fields whi<^ lay stretched out before him, he fell into a 
profound reverie, from which he did not rouse himself 
for several minutes. When at length he withdrew his 
eyes, his friend demsnded the cause of his lopg and 
unwonted reverie. “ In gazing over these fine fields," 
replied Colbert ** I could not help diinking of the 
many others thjt 1 have seen in different places. What 
a rich and fertile country is France! If the enemies 
of the king would but let us enjoy peace, we might in a 
few years procure for the people tliat state of prosperity 
which Henry IV. promised them, and that there should 
not be a peasant throughout tlie ^hole land, who, on the 
Sunday, could not have bfs f'^wl pot." 

Such were the aspiratioob of Colbert; but those aspir. 
ationa were, unhappily, not destined to be fulfilled: die 
ambition of Coins himself, and the conbtaM presence in 
the cabinet of a party which opposed the wise views of 
the finance minister, were but too successful in hurry¬ 
ing on the ruin of France. Measures soon took place, 
which, although they are praised by Voltaire, (upon 
what principle it is difficult to divine,) must i>e looked 
upon, by every one who docs not consider that there 
is a peculiar and looser garb of n<orality fitted for kings 
and politicians, as highly di^ionourable to Louis him. 
self, and were ultimately advantageous in no great de¬ 
gree to France. While Holland, Spain, and the empire 
disbanded their rioops, the French king remained fhUy 
armed; and, like a robber who takes advantage of the 
hour of sleep to plunder the unguarded, he prepared ^ _ 
make use of die time of peace in order to pilla^ tK^e 
whom he had just covenanted to leave unmolested. At 
Metz and at Brisac he estaUisbed courts for the purpose 
of investigating, discovering, or forging claims upon all 
the small states of the Rhine, as having formeriy 

VOL. lu. r 
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fon^ put of Uie territOTy of Altace, though, acoord* 
ii^ to the acknowledgment of Volture bimaelf, they had 
passed, from time immemorial, under other dynasties. 

The elector palatine and the elector of Treves were 
cited before these tribunals, and despoiled of a considerS'- 
ble part of their possessions. la vaih Spain and the em¬ 
pire protested against such proceedings; Lotiis seised 
upon the territories he claimed, and set threats and re¬ 
monstrances at defiance. The city of Strusbourg also was 
surprised and taken by Lonvois in his name; and the 
town of Alost was boldly claimed by the ambitious king, 
upon the insolent pretence of its having been forgotten 
by his ministers i-' the treaty of Nimeguen. Spain 
hesitated in regard to granting this extraordinary de¬ 
mand, and hr immediate!} caused his troops to blockade 
the city of Luxembourg, which was afterwards cap¬ 
tured. * 

It now becam^'''4y]^ to^Colbert and to every one 
— notwithstanding various f&vourable circumstances, 
which, by preventing Spain the empire fif'om ex¬ 
pressing the^tndignation, in aryis, enaUed Louis to 
proceed in his aggressions unoppewed—that the existing 
peace could not be of long continuance; that a war of 
a more bloody, protracted, and decisive nature must 
ensue; and that the monarch, even in time of 
apparent ^tranquillity, would be obliged to maintain 
amucs almost as large and expensive as those required 
for actual war. CoIbesA more especially felt the pressure - 
of present, and saw the approach of future, difficulties/^ 
The peace which had been obtained, could not be ren-' 
deerd availing to the interests of France, unless it was 
secure; and the very acts of his own monarch rendered 
it quite ^e reverse. Thus, none of those great amelior¬ 
ations could be efifected now, which had so rapidly 
ril^BBIbred proaperity to the country during the first years ^ 
of the great statesman’s administration ; and day by day 
showing him what he must expect from the future, 
made the the cup of the present more bitter to hia lip. 

Grief and disappointment are the two most wearing 
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diseMes which can affect the human frame, and may in 
their course produce any other to which mortality is sub¬ 
ject. During the years l681 and 1682, the health of 
Colbert visibly declined j he yidded nothing, however, 
to diminishing strength^ but continued to labour in 
the service of the sute as indefatigably as ever. His 
family and bis friends remonstrated; and even the king 
is said to have entreated him to be more careful of that 
health, the continuance of which was of so much im> 


pm-tance to the country. But still Colbert continued in 
the same round of constant exertion, till a sudden attack 
of stone forced ^im at once to cease from executing the 
duties of His station. It soon became evident to those 
who attended him, that the state of art in that day 
could furnish no relief; and Colbert himself saw, with 
perfect tranquillity, the approach of death as the ter¬ 
mination of a painful illness, ^n8 the end of a long, 
useful, and splendid careef. 

Mazarin, on bis death-bed, had sent to the king a do¬ 
nation of all bis effects, Reeling that the greater part of 
them had been unjustly acquired, and beibil^ed, in fact, 
to the monarch, whom he had plundered while he served. 
Colbert, on the contrary, sent to the king a schedule of all 
he {NTssessed, with a regular account of how it had been 
acquired, shevving that he left to his heirs not one livre 
except that which had been produced from tin.' econo, 
inical management of his own household, and tite gifts 
.which the king thought fit, from time to time, to be¬ 
stow upon him. The two traits are perfectly charac¬ 
teristic of the two statesmen. Louis fdt to the full the 
importance of the loss he was about to sustain, and the 
value of the man who was no longer destined to roun. - 


terbalance the faults and weaknesses of the monarch by 
the wisdom and integrity of the minister; and, with^^^ 
^courteous kindness whi^ was a beautiful part of LodSs?^ 
nature, he went in person to smooth, as far as possilde, 
the sick-bed of Ctdbert, by displaying the last public 
mark of bis sovereign's approbation and regard. He 
proceeded to visit him jn his own house; and set- 
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dng out from Versailles, accompanied by a splendid 
suite, be arrived at the hotel of the minister, and, 
getting out of his carriage in the street, forbade any one, 
either of the courtiers, guards, or attendants, to follow 
him into the house, for fe8( of disturbing Colbert, 
whilst suffering under an agonising disease. Thus, 
trav^sing the court alone and on foot, he mounted the 
staircase, and proceeded to the apartments of the dying 
minister; nor was he met by any one fill he had nearly 
reached the door of his chamber, where he found the 
abbe Gallois, one of the most attached friends of Col¬ 
bert. Louis seated himself by the bed of his faithful 
servant, and, pressing his hanci in his, expressed the 
deep interest he felt in his situation; assumed hojws, 
which he could scarreiy Chtertuin, for his recovery; and 
besought him to use all means fur restoring to the king 
so attached a friend, to the people so beneficent a 
protector. " - * 

The only tear which the approach of death and 
the severing of all worldly tics is said to have called 
from the e^Tof Colbert, was brought into them by the 
generous condescenuon of the monarch. But the hopes 
of Louis, real or assumed, were in vain. The disease of 
Colbert hourly became worse; and, after having fulfiHed 
all the duties ei\joined by the Homan catholic frith, to 
which h« had always shown a strong but unostenta. 
tious attachment, he expired on tlie 6th of September, 
l68S, at tlte age of sixty.threc. 

He left several chUdren by his wife, Marie de 
Cbarron, daughter of James Charron, seigneur de 
Menars, to whom he was married in 1651, while 
his fortunes were yet unmade; and to tiiem be traus- 
mitted a property which was sufficient to maintain 
cm in the station to which his talents and ex- 
«%ns had raised his family, I mt no more. A 
superb mausoleum was erected to his memory in the 
cboicb of St. Eustace; and ritbongfa, especially during 
his latter years, be bad been unpopular in Paris, and 
more than once insulted by the people whom he strove 
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to benefit, no sooner was be dead than his reputation 
began to rise, and Franee felt and grieved over the loss 
she bad Bustained. The name of grtat was bestowed 
upon Louis XIV. during his life, and Colbert acquired 
the same title after his death. With the minuter it 
has remained, but pOsteAty has denied it to the king. 

Nevertheless, it is but justice to Louis to acknowledge 
tliat, when bis vanity did not interfere, he was ea^ to 
give the stamp eof royal authority to every beneficial 
project of his great minister; and even when that 
vanity did interfere, and clothed itself under the dis¬ 
guise of national glory, he could still appreciate the 
schemes which he neglected to follow, and esteemed the 
man who opposed him. Such, however, is the utmost 
we can allow to Louis in his transactions witli Colbert; 
for though it is certain that the statesman could not 
have carried forward, successful!*, any of his magnifi¬ 
cent undertakings without the*wijC-. co-operation of the 
king ; still, wltile we grant to the monarch the honour of 
having supported tlie minister in many of bis great 
endeavours, we cannot forget that he fru 4 rated many 
likewise. 

Ill person Colbert was tall and thin, and his coun- 
teuauce was peculiarly stern and severe: his eye, cold 
and calm in the midst of the angry passions by which 
he was surrounded, seemed to offer a tacit ^rc'huke to 
the heat of others; and the habitual frown, which^ad 
gathered his brow into a deep .^wrinkle, was in itself 
a reply to all who solicited any thing without justice. 
Inflexible in his determinations, he was keen and cut¬ 
ting in his reply to those who sought to change them, 
and few persons ever applied to Colbert twice upon the 
same subject. Amelot de la Houssaye informs us, that 
this very sternness of character caos^ a pasquinade to 
be written after his death, and hung round the 
his statue in the church of St. Eustace. Colbert is 
there represented kneeling, with his hands clasped in 
the attitude of prayer; and shortly after the erection of 
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Ae moQument a card was fouod upon the breast of the 
statue, with the following inscription: — 

** Rm ridenda olmla, vir iitexoniUlit onL" 

Notwithstanding this stemnen of character, Colbert, 
in many instances, showed a*kindly disposition; and, 
on all occasions, acknowledged in science, talent, and 
rir^fej a claim npon his attention and liberality, al' 
though he himself was very deficient in many of 
the ordinary branches of information. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, also, his spirit of economy, he was, as we have 
seen, most generous where graerosit^ could be pro¬ 
ductive of good to the individuiJ, or of benefit to 
society: but the man who is die enemy of vice, pro¬ 
digality, peculatiuii, ami hytiocrisy, must always find 
a host to hate, and many to calumniate, him. Colbert’s 
character is written in his actions, and we can say very 
little more than is ly the history of his life. Few 
men, indeed, ever rendered such different qualities ser¬ 
viceable to the world in general, by affixing to them the 
limit assigtifd by reason, and a^ering to tharboundary 
witli steady perseverance. Few men ever marked the dis¬ 
tinction so strongly between liberality and prodigality; 
between the reward of merit and the ostentations patron, 
age of pretension ; between profound consideration for 
the wanti|, necessities, and happiness of the people, and 
tinud or weak concession to unjust clamour. 

The views of ColbdTt were, on all occasions, vast and 
comprehensive; yet he was not leas distinguished by 
his knowledge of detaiL His 'financial schemes and 
operations were upon the grandest scale that the world 
bad ever seen ; and yet his accounts were kept with 
such regularity, that the most minute transaction could 
be traced from its beginniDg to its close. At the 
'‘^umiencement of every year, he furnished the king 
with a table of agenda, in which he requested the 
monarch to mark every operation as it was carried into 
execution; so that all the great branches of expense 
w revenue were continually beneath the eyes of Louis^ 
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while Colbert held every diing prepared, at a moment’s 
warning, to give the monarch all die det^ of any oi 
those branches in regard to which a doubt or a question 
might arise. The minister thus deprived himself of the 
power, either of enriching himself at the expense of the 
state, as had been the case with Mazarin, or of squan. 
dering its wealth in profuse bounties to his personal 
Mends and favourites, as had been the case with 9i'ou. 
qnet: and thu»he not only produced incalculable be. 
neflt at the time, but set an example of accuracy whidi 
has been more or less demanded from ministers of finance 
ever since.* 

In the patronage of arts and sciences, Colbert cer¬ 
tainly might follow his natural tastes; but yet there 
can be no doubt, that his^reat object was thereby 
to increase the general prosperity of the country. The 
productive arts, which to the mtAn and narrow-minded 
politicians of his and ^11 the 

first and only consideration, might, as he felt, require 
encouragement, to afford food and clothing to the body; 
but he «^as not the less aware, that scieniw and the ele- 
‘ gant arts were the means of aFording food and clothing 
to the mind: and he knew that the encouragement of 
the one class must necessarily give life and energy to 
the other. 

Viewed in every point, the mind of Cq^bcrt, as a 
statesman, appears amongst the greatest whicl^ the 
Almighty ever sent forth to benefit Urge masses of his 
creatures; and yet, neither as a man nor as a states, 
man was he without his errors and his weaknesses. Hia 
persecution ef the unfortunate Fouquet is the da-rkest 
qiot in hia character; for it rests upon bis heart. But 
there are foildes recorded of him, which, though it ia not 
pleasant to dwell upon amall errors in great men, roust not 
be totally passed over in silence. That vanity wandT 
by any means one of hia ruling failings, is cleu from the 

• Fouautt the otb«r supcHntMdmttf of flMnoe toldom teVk Miy 
AOoouQt from the fkrmer^fettefal, vtA neytr, I believe^ entmd Into toy 
40 teUed vcouDt to tbt mociicfa mtm they Mmd. 
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ninpUcity of hit hobitB, and the onoateatatiotta atyle of 
hia. U&; from hU never conferring favoora except ia 
tlte name of the king ; and iri>m hia nyecting and dia. 
cooiaging all personal praise from the literary ^d sci> 
entific men of the time: and yet, in r^rdio antiquity 
family, to which he had in re^ty amall preteniiona, he 
aeema to have shown great anxiety, and aome degree of 
weakness. He had the genealt^ of hia race traced, or 
compounded, with much carr and exfHmse; and we 
are told by Amelot de la Houssaye, ^t, during the 
time this difficult tmdertaking was in progress, an 
advocate of Rheiros brought him an old tombstone, on 
which was inscribed in Gothic letters,' preu <Ai> 
vaUer Richard Kohert occie u la The rest was 

illegible, but the part which had been preserved was 
fufficient to give Colburt extraordinary satisfaction: 
the advocate was reirarded by a present of 2000 
crowns, and soon after xru named counsellor in his 
provincial court. much* higher a title to honour 

hia own actions afforded, than any of the actions of his 
ancestors, Cdhert did not seem to comprehend j and yet 
the verses which Le Labonreur applied to him during 
his life, he must have felt to be just, and could not have 
received as unpleasant, although they admitted that his 
progenitors derived more glory from their descendant 
than th^ could cast on him. 

" ifent genaroH tibi {wetioao lundne fulfet, 

' merit If prD{Wi.« atopiiticevit avoi. 

N«m si patfMur ^ui Mcrrut hofyerp, 

QuAfita Dujih Uuf eft ncfbiHiArv gendHr 
A juirvo inclpietiff esitti temper In eltum 
Pwqoe gruuf onnet culrolnA celM tene*.** • 


It may be attributed to him, also, ^ a weak, 
nets, that long after his persecutiem of Fouquet had 
been terminated by the min of the auperintendent, he 
still retained tiie same ^irit of animosity towards him 
mtali had iqqieared in their rivalry; and it was hia 
oommtm cuatom, when any body, in discussing a matter 
of business, attempted to evade the question, to aafc 
sharply, ^ you take me for an Angevin ? alluding^ 
it ia Buppoted. to the fieility with which Fouquet, whose 
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Simily VM Angevin, or bdoDgingto Anjoo^mfiTed him* 
sdf to be deedved iy the farmers and ftnahden of that 
day. His complaisance for Louia XIV., also, in many 
cases trhere his own dignity required him to bare op> 
pOB»l die king's ioclioatiens, or, at least, to have taken 
no active part in giHng them effect, may also be looked 
upon as a failing, thon^ certainly one which was diared 
by all the nobles and ministers of the court Thus, he 
might Well havw become the superintendent of the edu¬ 
cation of the king’s illegitimate children, by the beautiful 
and unhappy La Valli^re; but when he joined with the 
duke of Lauzun in persuading that amiable and un¬ 
fortunate girl to return to her seducer, after her second 
retreat to the Carmelites, he did what might have been 
expected from every member of Louis's court, exc^t 
Colbert. 

The chief error which has hfen attributed to him, 
as a statesman, is his^ not* Ijfiring encouraged the 
commerce in wheat, by permitting its exportation to 
other countries. Those who have thus accused him 
do not seem to have taken into conside.wlion, that it 
might not have been in his power so to do. During 
the very first year of his administration, the famine 
by which the land was afflicted, caused the parliament 
to issue a decree, not only forbidding the exportation of 
corn for the future, under the severest penaltiu, but even 
limiting its transfer from one province to another, except 
under peculiar ^cumstances. «Thts famine, together 
with the proceemngs of the parliament, and the clamour 
of various interested individusls, excited in the public 
mind such aM^ree of terror respecting the exportation 
of com, that, for many years after the death of Colbert, 
the probability of scarcities was one of the epidemic ap- 
prdtienaions of the French people; and it has so un¬ 
happily occurred, that, by ibt combination of ulfllU? 
rq^tions with inclement seasons, affecting a very 
varied aoil, deartbi of such magnitude and severity 
have taken place aa to justify great care and eircum- 
•peetion in any arrangements calculated to facilitate the 
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exportaticNQ of the first necessary of life. Whether Col¬ 
bert could ever have brought the people to consent to it 
at all without violent commotionB, is a matter of very 
great uncertainty; and whether, by doing so, circum¬ 
stanced as France was at that time, he would have 
conferred any real benefit upon the'country, is scarcely 
less doubtful. 

The charge against him, however, of having suf¬ 
fered to subsist a great many of thostf' internal regu¬ 
lations, and local laws and privileges, which impeded 
the commerce of the country, and checked at a thousand 
points the circulation of money, is more relevant; for 
Colbert could undoubtedly have removed those obstacles, 
and, by rendering transmission of money and goods 
perfectly free through rrancis would have greatly ac¬ 
celerated all the movements of commerce. The people 
of Languedoc and Gui^ne, of Britanny and Champagne, 
might have grumblers See thg abolition of those local 
custom-houses and tolls which shut them out from their 
fellow countrymen; but the general and permanent be- 
nefit would ^on have far more than compenaated for 
any local and temporary inconvenience. 

Nevertheless, it were, perhaps, too much to expect 
from one man, in the space of twenty-two years, to 
correct every abuse, to ameliorate every institution, to 
reward cv^y species of merit, to encourage every sort 
of industry, to improve every branch of art and science, 
and to carry to tlie highest pitch the prosperity of the 
country, the corporeal comforts of the many, and the 
intellectual pursuits of the few; —too much, assuredly, 
to demand of him, after 'uving repaired tte vessel of 
the state, which, when he took the helm in band, was 
little better than a mere wreck, to guide her forward 
through hurricanes and tempests, rocks and shoals, with 
^aMSdy hand, towards a favourable port,without leaving 
upon her deck some of the ruined fragments of the con. 
fusion and lumber which past-by storms bad left behind. 
Colbert did all, perhaps, that man could do; far more 
than man ever did before him in the same dreumstanoesj 
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—far more than we hare erer aeen performed rince hia 
time; and if he did commit a few errors, if he did 
leave some impedimenta in the way of that great im¬ 
provement which he laboured through life to achieve, 
that eye must be very jiard and insenaiUe to the aspect 
of brightness, which can rest upon sucli small spots, 
amidst the blaze of glory that otlter actions cut around 
hia name. 
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JOHN DE WITT, GRAND PENSIONARY OP 

HOLLAND. 

BORN 1625, BIER 1672 . 

RepubiiIcs are the nuraeriea of great virfciea and of great 
crimes. Extreme forms of government almost always 
produce extreme evils and extreme benefit&^ and the 
republican form —the most nstura), though dot, perhaps, 
the most convenient—.-has always given scope to the dis¬ 
play of great talents, and the exercise of eminent vir¬ 
tues, but has seldom inded to reward the exertion of 
the highest qualities witli ignominy, disappointment, 
and death. Such was^the case with Holland in her 
dealings with the fsmoys ^cnsipnsry, De Witt, one of 
the greatest statesmen that ever appeared in a nation 
whose wealth, arrogance, love of liberty, and territorial 
weakness lia^onstantly required and brought forth men 
eminent for their political Biq;acity, for their stern in. 
tegrity, and their patriotic devotion. 

John de Witt was bom at the town of Dort, in the 
year 1625, and was the son of Jacob de Witt, a 
burgomaster of that city and deputy to the states of 
Holland. Ac Dort, aho, De Witt received his early 
education ; and duriiig the troublous times which 
terminated the contest tetween Spain and the United 
Provinces, when the patriotism of the house of Omnge 
began to merge into ambition, and the defenders of 
their country's liberty began to tread upon the freedom 
of their fellow-countrymen, De Witt was nurtured up 
in the sturdy principles of the old Xhitch republicuit, 
ahcT^arned to consider the service of his country the 
first destination of a citizen's life, the assertion of her 
liberties the great duty of every freeman in the state. 
The father of John de Witt himself aet hia son the 
example of devoting the greater portion of hia time 
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and attention to the aerrice of hia coontiy ; and he is 
said to have been employed in varioua important affairs 
by the states of his province^ ere he waa elected to the 
office of burgomaater. Though not the eldest son of 
the burgomaster, ^tt seems to hare been educated, 
by his father, for the purpose of following hia own 
steps, as one of the deputies to the states of Holland. 
But the natural tendency of the mind of the future 
statesman at first appeared to lead him to studies the 
most opposite that it is possible to conceive to the 
tangled, gbscure, and unsatisfactory paths of politics 
atid diplomac]^ From his youth upwards to manhood, 
his great delight was in mathematical investigations. 
He did not, by any means, neglect classical knowledge, 
or the cultivation of a refined taste, as the various 
works which he has left behind sufficiently evince: but 
the pursuit of certainties, the investigation of real 
causes, the claasification«of ffeto^-the inquiry into prin. 
ciples, and the deduction of rules from discovery, seemed 
to be tlie great object of his attention ; and at the age 
of twenty-three he published a treatis^ntitled Ele~ 
menta Curvarum Linearum, in which he showed the 
profound knowledge of mathematics he hod then ac¬ 
quired, and which was equalled by few of his age. 

About the same time he took bis degree us doctor 
of laws; and shortly after was sent by hia father to 
travel, with his elder brother, through diflbrent states. 
In order to acquire that hnowlei^e which could not be 
gained within the walls of an university. He returned 
to witness his brother’s marriage, which took place in 
and found that the fame which be had acquired 
while a student had been increaaed amongst his country¬ 
men, and rendered more reverential, by a temporary 
absence from his native place. At the same tinae^hja 
father used every exertion to establish his two sons in 
such employments as might affbrd them opportunitiea 
of displaying their abilities. Cornelius waa rapidly 
appointed burgomaster of Dort, bailiff of Byerland, 
and Ruird, or governor, of the county of Futten. John 
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de Witt wa<i nominated, in the year of hia return, pen- 
nonary of Dort, and in that rituation hit great talents 
for adminiatration first strongly derdoped themaelvea. 

Abont the time of his nomination to office took place 
the bold and dangerous attempt of William II.^ prince 
of Orange, stadtholder of the United Provinces, upon 
the liberties of the country. He arrested, of his own 
authority, the admiral of the fleet, just returned from 
the Brazils, who was a relation of the ydbng statesman, 
and with the consent of the states general ordered the 
admiralty of Amsterdam to imprison several of the naval 
officers who had served with ComeUizon de Witt. 
The states of Holland, however, resisted; and the prince 
instantly caused th^' arrest of six deputies of Holland, 
of whom one was Jacob 'de Witt, the father of the 
future statesman. 

The priaoners were^'carried to the castle of Lou- 
vestein: but their inflnedee still existed without the 
walls j and their party, assuming the name of the 
Louvestein faction, only gained strength from an act 
which was iioended to crush it. Indignation spread 
throughout the country; and on William’s attempting 
to obtain possession of Amsterdam by stratagem, he 
found tlie citizens prepared to resist him ; and 
his forces were obliged to retire from the gates with 
the djsgraqp of discovery and repulse. After various 
other turbulent effbrts to obtain his purpose, and the 
negotiation of a discredlkaUe treaty with France, Wil¬ 
liam was forced to abandon his design, and set the 
prisoners at Uberty. Not long afterwards, death' cut 
short the ambitious course of the stadtholder, and 
freed the nation from ^ trammels of a power which 
they had conferred upon one man, for the preservation 
of their liberties, but which they now found mig'ht be 
u'sed'for thdr destruction. The warning which the 
conduct of William had given, was not lost upon the 
people of Holland, and was especially treasured up by De 
Witt. Bikker, the great opponent of the prince of 
Orange, who had wi^y guarded tdi fellow-ritisens 
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■gainst the first steps of Uk ambitiouB stadtholder^ en* 
gaged the great attention of the people; but, neverthe* 
less, the young pensionary of Dort was by no means 
unheeded: and his influence was greatly increased by 
the st^ which he advocated, and which were imme¬ 
diately taken, both Yor resuming the power which the 
states had given out of thw own hands, and for 
guarding against any future violation of the original 
republican formsof government. 

De Witt, however, was soon destined to oppose 
some of the popular measures, and to fall, for a time, 
into disrepute. England, under the rod of Cromwell, 
having lost nothing of her military energies, even by 
the long course of the civil war. exacted, with i|gid 
tyranny, those degrading coifcessions from other mari¬ 
time nations, which her long acknowledged superiority 
on the ocean had established tA a multitude of evil 
precedents. All flags a^peaAng. on the British seas 
were struck before the flag of England, and the 
Dutcli suflered a peculiar h^sliip in a tax of what 
was called the tcndi herring, which was Md by Great 
Britain upon tlteir extensive flslieries. The vessels 
of Holland, however, had multiplied in the exertion of 
her commercial eneigies; her seamen, nurtured from 
infancy upon the bosom of the ocean, were inferior to 
none in the world; her officers had been halytuated to 
strife and conquest through long years of warfare against 
an unsuccessful tyranny; and evfty thing in the state, 
both of England and the United Provinces, held out to 
the latter the fair hope of casUng off those tokens of 
sulyection which were still demanded by the haughty 
marine of England. The people were eager to. try their 
strength against a country which they conceived to be 
enfeebled by internal dissensionB, and the navies of, 
Holland were anxious to spread their sails for What 
they conceived would be a certain victory. 

De Witt saw farther, however: he perceived that bow 
much to ever the agricultural and commercial prosperity 
might have suffered from the dvU war, new energy had 
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been ioipized into the poople of Englrad by tbe keeik ex- 
ertaon of tbdr atrengA, on boUi aidei^ and that,* new 
and more vigoroua ipirit bad be«i in&aed into the go* 
vemmenty by tbe powerful mind of the migfalfjhypO" 
elite who had conquered for i^meelf the kiogMphrer, 
widiout agauming tbe kingly title. He aaw, mo, that 
eren were the aucceee of Holland as undoubted as her 
people imi^ned^ her energies would be diverted, by the 
alluring glories of a foreign war, from*'all those great 
olyects which might be gained if tbe states and the 
people, united in a time of peace, bent all. their effints 
to consolidate and strengthen the republican form of 
government, to guard it a^^ainst external and internal 
danger, and to id> uiify the prosperity of the nation with 
the permanence of her institutional^ He knew, 
too, that the natural tendency of a state^of warfare, 
and particularly of z^ilitary success, is monarchical; 
that leaders deeply imbded w^th the republican spirit 
may make a voluntary resignation of the power which 
is intrusted to (hem for a time ; but that to command 
generates a SSAving for authority, and that to obey be* 
gets a willingness to sabmission, which is very different 
from that acknowledgment, in act as well as word, 
which men in republics yield to the laws which they 
have had a share in enacting, and have an interest in 
preserving! He judged that the power, intrusted 
eithor to mihtary or naval men, must be great to ren¬ 
der it effectual; and he was well aware tlut that power, 
by tbe weakness even of tbe freest and most vigorous- 
minded people, might be turned against their own liber- ‘ 
ties, in the slumber which succeeds vast exertion, or 
the intoxication which follows great success. Iliat 
such were hia opinions, appears from the wht^ tenor of 
maxima ; but be at the same time points out, in the 
roosf distinct manner, the advantages which Holland 
might have gained from an alliance with England, ind 
tbe opportunity which at this time existed of cement¬ 
ing that alliance in dm strongest manner. In leaaoniag 
upOA the causes of the depressioB of Holland towards 
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^ middle of die seventeenth century, he ssyi, ** To 
the third clause, vis. the war against England, I may 
well say, and that truly, that we have aufiered that for 
^ ssJN^of the bouse of Orange. For those of the 
parlilM|h of England ^vlng cut off the head of their 
own goc^ king, aD<l being therefore exceedingly hated 
by di the monarchs in the world, and likely, in all 
human appearance, to be called to account and punished 
for it by neighbouring princes, lest, such a crime remain* 
ing unavenged, their own subjects might be thereby 
excited to act Ae same thing against them: they there¬ 
fore found tbimselvea under a necessity to feek the 
friendship of this state ; and for that end, soon after the 
death of the prince of Orange, they sent a conaideri^ble 
embassy hid^, without shtAving the like honour to 
any other pmntate or state in thiL world. 

1 shall not here particularise all that they offered 
to settle a friemlship bet|rerii^th nations ; it will be 
sufficient to observe, thst they rUd, by commissioners, 
earnestly insist with the states general to renew that 
welUknown treaty of intercourse made btfween both 
nations an. 1^95. Though 1 am of opinion, and 
have before amply proved it, that it is wholly unad. 
visablc for this state to enter into any farther league 
with England; yet, by renewing the said treaty, we 
should not only settle a friendship, but also at^the same 
time have estahbshed our commerce and fishery ; as to 
which the articles of the said treatg (especially in regard 
of the fishery) are expressed in the most desirable 
terms.* Yet those that conceived themselves bound as 
slaves to the house of Orange did not only opjwse the 
concluding of the foresaid desirable treaty, hut also 
sent away those ambassadors with all manner of re¬ 
proach and dishonour: first, by opposing them in the 
public deliberations of the state, against progresffbf 
tlie said treaty, especially by framing delays, alleging 
that we first ought to see tlie issue of the designs of the 
present king of Great Britain (tlien declared king in 
Scotland); and, on the other side, exciting the rabble 
voi- m. Q 
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against the persons of the said ambassadors to such a 
degree^ that the States of Holland perceived the aver¬ 
sion, and daily threats that were uttered against their 
persons, — were necessitated, for preventing of greater 
mischief, to appoint a corp* de garde to be erected be. 
fore their house, to secure thefti frOm die like mischief 
which befel Dr. Dorislaus, envoy from the said parlia¬ 
ment, at the Swan Inn in the Hague. 

What aversion such proceedings might have caused 
in the said ambassadors, is easy to be apprehended, as 
it also Allowed; wlro have observetl, after they had 
stayed here a considerable Ume, that the zeal of the 
honest and upright government, especially in the pro. 
vinces of Holland and Z«.ulaml, was not able to balance 
the'faction of Orange. They returned, in great dis¬ 
content, to England. One of them, viz. Mr. St. John 
(upon taking his Icaio), told the states commissioners, 
— * My lords, you have ^our eye upon the issue of the 
affairs of the king of Scotland, and therefore have de¬ 
spised the friendship we have proffered you: I will 
assure you,^at many in the parliament were of opinion 
that we ought not to have come hither, or to have sent 
any ambassador till we had first overcome our difficulties, 
and seen an ambassador from you. 1 now see my fault, 
and perceive very well that those members of parliament 
judged right. You will, in a little time, see our affairs 
wiffi the^king of Scodand dispatched; and then you 
wilf, by your ambassadors, come and desire what we 
now BO cordially come to proffer. But assure your¬ 
selves, you will then repent you have rejected outakind. 
ness.’ Would to God that experience had not verified 
the aforesud discourse to our great loss! for the king 
of Scotland’s affairs being determined by a battle, and 
a war wiffi this state following upon it, the wounds 
and losses occasioned by that war effectually brought to 
pass the repentance aforesaid. But, frortte eapillata, post 
est occasio calva : it is in vain to shut the well's mouth 
when the calf is drowned. 

This is the true reason of that lamentable war; to 
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which maj be added the intolerable humour of that 
nation, tlieir continual jealousy of our flourishing 
traffic, and the innate hatred of Cromwell against the 
prince of Orange, as a sister's son of that king, whom, 
of all the world, be h^ most reason to dread. So 
that every one may 'easily imagine what pain and care 
it hath cost our honest rulers to regain a peace with 
that nation.” 

Besides all these considerations, he was, upon every 
principle of policy, an advocate of peace, as far more bene> 
flcial to Holland in almost all cases than war; and we have 
his own words for his views on this subject also, which 
areasremarkabfeastheyare just. “On the other hand,” 
he says, speaking of the efforts of Holland to balance 
the power of the other suftes of Kuroi>e, — “ on the 
other hand, it appears to me a potable piece of foUy 
that the merchants of Holland,'the state itself being 
founded upon commerce, |houlfl neglect the strengthening 
of their own position, while they hold it as a constant 
maxim, that for fear of sharper wars hereafter we 
must interfere to balance the states of EuiWpe. When 
we liavc rendered our cities impregnable, and have 
gusrdetl our frontiers by every means in our power, we 
may, for our own interest, say to all nations, * Give 
peace in our days, O Lord!' Should even the worst 
happen, while remaining in tranquillity, ige may so 
increase our resources and strengthen our forces, aboth 
by land and sea, that no other power will venture to 
attack us ; but rather choose for the object of aggres- 
sion some weaker state.” Again, in another place, 
while inquiring whether Holland should ever make war 
to free itself from commercial restrictions, impost by 
other nations, he uses the following terms:—“ 1 do say, 
that we ought never to undertake a war, on account of 
any foreign imposition or toll upon goods, for th? re- 
m^y will always be worse for Holland than the disease. 
It seems to me, also, that such impositions would be 
much more conveniently removed by charging the eom- 
modities of other nations as much here as they charge 

Q 2 
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our wares, mercbants, and slups in their own country. 
In such cases we generally find that either the high 
duties act as prohibitions, or that the tradb in these hi^ 
charged commodities thrives aa well as before. For, 
if by such duties the commodities burdened are pre* 
Tent^ from being imported,* thofe that laid on the 
duties find them a loss inste^ of gain, and therefore 
immediately remove them." 

He goes on to argue, that although it was the in¬ 
terest of the States to carry on the war with Spain, 
till tliat country had abandoned all claim upon Hol¬ 
land, yet were they placed in a <'ery different relative 
position with regard to any other power ; observ. 
ing, with an app.;rciu reterence to England, that if 
Holland, for fear of a wbl', begin a war, she acts like 
a man who, to get ovt of the smoke, leaped into the 
fire." And he goes oh to notice the maxim which was 
commonly used in the cotnmencement of the struck 
with Spain, Face dubia bellum potiue; remarking that 
it only applied to their warfare against internal tyrants. 
And he adds, “ But now, thank God, the states of 
Holland, in a time of external peace, wield all the 
strength of the country, and are able to govern it better 
tlign in time of war, uncontrolled by any opposing 
power. So that the contrary maxim holds good in Hol¬ 
land, JieUi^i pace dubia pejuH el muiorum omnium pee- 
Wmu{n. Except, indeed, the intolerable slavery of being 
governed by the will^of a single person, no evil is 
greater than a war; for if it Ik the worst thing that 
can befall a nation, then an uncertain peace is only bad 
because a war is likely to ensue. Some men may ask, 
seeing that peace is so necessary to Holland, whether, 
from a strong desire of rendering the peace we seek 
certain and permanent, we ought not, when once en¬ 
gaged in war, to continue, wi^out relaxation, till we 
have compelled our enemy to consent to a firm and last¬ 
ing peace. To this I answer, that if we think of die 
uncertainty of this world, and remember that by our 
commerce and navigation we are brought constantly in 
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eontftct with other nations, we may lay it down as an 
undoubted fac^ that a permanent peace in relation to 
Holland is S mere chimera. • • • • 

It is, therefore, a certain truth," he goes on, ** and 
will ever remain s(^ thft, next to the freedom of the 
government and inhabitants at home, nothing is more 
necessary to us than peace with all men. And that next 
to that, it is necessary in such time of peace to fortify 
our frontiers, t<f keep up our maritime power, to eco> 
numise our resources, and to take off, as soon as pos* 
sibls, all burdensome imposts; holding ourselves as- 
eured, that unless by these means we labour to render 
permanent the peace that we desire, and to preserve our 
country in as high a state of mosperity as circumstances 
will admit, all our other efforts will Ik only prgudidal 
to Holland. Farther, that we, or^^thc contrary, relying 
on these raaxitns and means, ought always to wait till 
others commence actual hpstiliftcs against us, inasmuch 
as by the continual state of preparation in which we 
shall be found, oUicr nations will soon learn that there 
is more to be gained by fair commerce a time of 
peace than by war, and the mutual destruction of 
trade." 

The reasonings of De Witt, however, were not 
successful; the great body of the people of Holland 
were opposed to his views; and various outmges were 
offered to the British ambassador at the Hague, excited, 
it is supposed, by the partisans o& the house of Stuart, 
who now swarmed in the Low Countries. England, on 
her pftrt, was not behind hand in adopting rigorous 
measures towards her maritime rival. But the means 
which she took to evince her animosity towards the 
Dutch was of a very difibrent kind from that which the 
populace of Holland pursued. In the one country, 
national hatred showed itself alone in the tumultuous 
insolence of a few of the lower classes ; but in England, 
the famous Navigation Act was passed, striking a severe 
blow at the vital interests of Holland. As may easily be 
supposed, with the people of both countries thus disposed, 

« 3 
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one act of aggression and injury followed another, till at 
length a wild and diimerical scheme, su^ested, it is 
supposed, by Cromwell, was proposed mthe Dutch, 
although there can be little doubt that both the parlia- 
ment and the usurper were^very wdl aware that it 
could never be adopted. They suggested to the States. 
General an union of the two countries into one common¬ 
wealth, with a community of rights, privileges, and 
laws. * 

This was, of course, not listened to for a moment 
by the more sober-minded Dutchmen ; but, in the 
meantime, a variety of minor acts took place, hur¬ 
rying on the catactroplu. Hosts were sunk, ships were 
seized, reprisals wi‘r>- made, and at length, in May, 1652, 
the Dutch fleet put to aea'undcr the command of the ce¬ 
lebrated Van Tromp.^ The ships of Holland, forty.two in 
number, were encountered in the Downs by the English 
fleet under Blake, who immediately fired a gun acrosa 
the bows of the Dutch admiral as a signal to lower his 
flag, in acknowledgment of the navsJ supremacy of 
England. O't would seem, as far as we can judge 
from rival statements, that this not being done as 
speedily as the English admiral thought necessary, 
another and another shot was fired; and that Van 
Trorop, perhaps losing patience, perhaps seeing no use 
of delayiag the commencement of an inevitable struggle 
any* longer, fired a broadside into Blake’s ship, and an 
action began, whiclr lasted till night. The English 
vessels were fewer in number than the Dutch, but were 
of much greater size and heavier weight of 'metal. 
The advantage was decidedly on the part of England ; 
for though the numbers killed were very nearly equal, 
yet one Dutch ship was gunk, and another r«nained in 
the bands of the enemy when darkness parted the 
combatants. 

The news of the fatal blow being struck, and 
still more, the bad success of their fleet, filled the 
State8.GeneTal with consternation. The councils of De 
Witt were listened to, and an embassy was immediately 
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salt to London, in order, if posnble, to arert those 
consequences which they at first began to dread when 
they became inevitable. The attempt, however, was in 
vain. The parliament would hear of no reasonable 
terms of compromise; ^d, while the short and un¬ 
successful negotiation 9788 going on, each country 
hastened its preparations in order to assert it rights or 
pretensions on the sea. On the one hand. Van Tromp 
set sail from hia own shores, with a fleet of a hundred 
sliips; while Blalce and Ayscough left the ports of 
England, and sought to meet their enemies in the 
narrow seas. ^ For some time, however, the severity of 
the weather and various accidental circumstances, pre> 
vented their meeting, though the famous De Ruyter 
encountered Ayscough, and *an engagement took place 
between them, which cntlvd by|boch parties claiming 
the victory. Shortly after, also, the admiral De Witt 
met with Blake upon tl^c K^tish coast, and the Dutch 
fleet again suffered a defeat. The people of Holland, 
who had andcipated more rapid success, began to be dis¬ 
pirited ; but a victory obtained in the >^diterranean, 
by their admiral. Van Gallen, once more raised their 
expectHtions, tltough that gallant officer himself fell in 
the conflict. On the S9th of November, in the same 
year, however, took place the greatest victory that the 
Dutch had ever yet obtained at sea. Van^Tromp and 
Dc Kuyter, with a fleet numerically superior, but still 
inferior in size to that of Engljind, encountered Blake 
in the Downs, and totally defeated him. Van Tromp 
tool* six of the English ships, drove the rest into the 
mouth of the Thames, and then, placing a broom at 
his masthead, sailed through the channel, declaring that 
he wotdd sweep it of the enemy. 

This boast, however, was soon rendered ridiculous. 
Vast efforts were made in England to repair tSe de¬ 
feat of Blake. A numerous fleet was immediately 
equipped, and put under tlic command of tliat offi¬ 
cer ; and the naval and military services being at 
that time confounded, the famous geueral Monk was 
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joined in conHnand with the two adminls Dean and 
Blake. They were not long ere they encountered 
Van Troop and De Ifaiyter, with a fleet nearly 
equal in point of ^pe of war, but embarraaaed 
with tbe’convoy of 500 merchantmen. The acdon 
waa maintained with great 'daring diree daya, 

Tromp and De Ruyter manmavring in every man¬ 
ner to guard the convoy; and though defeat^, they 
aucceeded in aaving all but twenty.fout veaaele of the 
large merchant fleet under their charge. Ten ahipa of 
war, however, were loat upon the part of Holland; bat 
Tromp and De Ruyter acquired as much honour by thia 
unsuccessful engaKemcni a;; Blake and Monk by their 
aucceaa. 

Holland, however, had now tasted sufficiently of the 
evils of a naval war; |their commerce waa imj^ed in 
every direction, and, whether victorious or defeated, they 
were still considerable loaara. A prospect, indeed, was 
offered to the States about tlfis time of carrying on 
the war in a manner which might have been more de. 
trimental to^romwell, and which was calculated to 
obtain the support of all those whose passions were 
roused to resist the claims of England. Charles 11., 
then in exile at Paris, induced Boreel, the Dutch am¬ 
bassador at the court of France, to forward a letter 
from him to the States-Genoral, informing them that he 
had good feason to believe a number of officers in 
the English fleet were either disgusted with Cromwell or 
personally attached to Iiimself. in this statement there 
can be no doubt he was justified; but he went on to 
express a belief that a number of these officers might 
be induced to abandon the service in which they were 
engaged, and come over to him, as their legitimate 
monarch, bringing their ships to swell any fleet in 
which, he might appear. To put this to Ae proof, 
he o&red to serve as a volunteer in the Dutch navy 
under Van Tromp ; and the proposal was so specious, 
the probability of changing the tide of events in favour 
of Holland ao aedudog, that a great number of the 
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depntiei to the Stateft-General were prepared to embrace 
the proflbred aid of Charles at ooce. 

CbarleBjhoweTer^waaoppoeed byone wbo^havingfrom 
the first perceived the impolicy of a war with En^and^ 
was determined to do all in his power to bring it to a con« 
clnsioD. De Witt had ^ this time taken hia seat in the 
States, in virtue of an office, hia appointment to which 
we shall notice hereafter; and in a vigorous speech he 
ai^eil against the acceptance of the offer of the exiled 
king, and completely turned the enrrent of public feeL 
ing. He boldly stated a motive for rejecting it, which 
to him was conclusive, namely, that the near connection 
between Charies and the house of Orange wotild render 
his presence on board their fieet dangerous to the free, 
dom of the States ; and he went on to point out that if 
the proposal was accepted, and che service rendered, 
the United Provinces woidd be Mund by every tie of 
honour and gratitude never to abandon the cause of the 
exiled king till they hail seated him on tlie throne of 
his ancestors; so that the war between England and 
Holland would be necessarily protracted though an in- 
definite period of years, and the Dutch republic would 
be committed to the destruction of another government, 
which in principle approached very nearly to the-ir own. 
This reasoning proved convincing to the great body of 
the deputies; and while l)e Witt pronnun(j|d a high 
panegyric upon the courage and generosity of Ch|rles, 
he induced the States to decline ^the offer of the king, 
and to turn their attention to the attainment' of tran- 
quillity upon honourable terms, or the prosecution of the 
war with vigour and activity. 

Negotiations were recommenced with England, for 
the purjiose of obtaining peace, and Cromwell showed 
himself not averse to entertain the proposal. The 
proceedings, however, were long ; and in the mean¬ 
while a new victory, obtained by general Monk, in 
which twenty Dutch vessels were lust, and the resti 
driven back into the harbours of HoUand, induced 
the States to offer still greater sacrifices than they 
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had at first proposed, for the benefit of that peace 
which they had so lately despised. But before the 
treaty could be concluded. Van Tromp resolved to strike 
one more blow; and issuing forth again from the ports 
of Holland, he encountered general Monk end the 
English fleet off Scheveling. it would seem that both 
Monk and his adversary had determined never to re¬ 
enter the ports of their country without victory. The 
different vessels engaged, each captain aaimated against 
the other by the memory of frequent struggles and 
varied successes, and the most severe and decisive action 
of the whole war took place. In the en^ however, the 
Dutch were entirely defeated. Thirty of their vessels 
were either taken or unk; and Van Tromp himself fell 
in the action, shot tbrouglfthc heart by a musket ball. 

This decided succt^ on the part of England raised the 
expectations of Cromwell, who once more revived his 
proposal of uniting the twe commonwealths j but the idea 
agun met with strenuous opposition, as might well be ex¬ 
pected, from the States, and probably was put forward 
merely in oi^er to raise the terms of accommodation to 
be demanded by England. But Cromwell was now met 
by a negotiator as firm, as stern, and as determined as 
himself; one who had ever opposed the war against 
England, but who was nevertheless prepared to support 
the rights^ of liis owu country, and what he conceived 
its bfst interests, with all the powers of a vigorous and 
inflexible mind. Th^ opposition which he had shown 
to the first hostile measures of Holland, his prediction 
of consequences which had invariably taken place, his 
exposition of the general and comprehensive views 
which he entertained in regard to the policy of his 
native land, bad all raised De Witt so high in the esti¬ 
mation of his fellow-countrymen, that before the ter¬ 
mination of the war he bad been unanimously elected 
grand pensionary of Holland. In the first instance, 
this office was only conferred upon him provisionally, 
with the view of disentangling the country from the 
perilous situation into which the rash and ill-adviaed 
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war with England had hurried it. The ability, how« 
ever, with which he executed its functions, and the 
power which it placed in his hands, combined to obtain 
for him the absolute nomination to that high office. 

This took place in while De Witt was in his 

twenty.eighth year ; and personal ambition might, per¬ 
haps, have something to do with his acceptance of an 
office which was by no means without its perils and in¬ 
conveniences. * So great, indeed, were the dangers attend¬ 
ing it, so thoroughly convinced were many of De Witt’s 
best friends of the transitory nature of popularity, and 
the bitter peo|dty which was always paid by those who fix 
tlieir {tower upon the sandy basis of a people’s applause, 
tiiat they remonstrated strongly with De Witt when 
they saw him prepared to Accept the disastrous office, 
and represented to him how B^neveldt had ruled and 
laboured for the benefit of bis country ; how he had 
sacrificed the rqtoseof^a long life to preserve the rights 
and liberties of the {>oople of Holland; and how, at 
the very moment when he was struggling for her dearest 
interests, the sword of a public exccutitner had been 
called to reward his patriotism, and terminate that life 
which had been devoted to the service of his country, 
]>e Witt was well awan of all these facts; hut he re¬ 
plied, that every station of human life was subject to its 
own peril and trouble. He added, that he ^nceived the 
service of his native land to be the first duty of f good 
citixen, and that he would not {brink from the task, let 
its consequence he what it might. Once placi'd in office, 
the* government of tlie whole state was moved and in. 
fluenced by De Witt. He met with considerable oppo¬ 
sition, it is true, from the favourers of the house 
of Orange; and after the failure of Charles Il.'s 
proposal, an attempt was even made to appoint the 
young prince of Orange himself high admiral of Hoi. 
land; in fact, supplying the place of Van Tromp with 
a child of three years old. This proposition was im. 
mediately negatived, however; and to prevent any 
similar intrigues, De Witt determined to fill the post 
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of VoQ Tromp by some officer of noble birth tad dis* 
tinguished cbartcter, though few were to be found in 
the Provinces possessing advantages of rank and 
great naval experience. 

With the usual sagacity which he displayed in hia 
judgment of his fellow-men^ De ^itt‘fixed his eyes upon 
the baron Van Opdam, and prevailed upon him, though 
not without considerable difficulty, to undertake the re« 
sponsible station of admiral. His choice was fully justi¬ 
fied by the results, although no farther hostilities of any 
importance took place, after the defeat and death of Van 
Tromp, in the course of the first English war. The ne¬ 
gotiations contini'< I Iv'twcen Holland and England, ami 
were carried on almos: entirely by the protector and the 
grand ])cnsionary. Cromwi^l found that he had to deal 
with a mind not inferior to his own in any respect, and 
superior in many ; and after protracted negotiations, a 
treaty of peace was ratified ketween Holland and England 
on the .5th of April, l654>. The principal articles of 
which were indemnity for vessels seized, for the massacre 
at Amboyna, /tnd for various other detrimental acts said 
to have b^n exercised by the Dutch towards the English ; 
the striking of the national flag to British vessels, in 
token of the naval supremacy of England ; and the sur¬ 
render of the island of Polerone in the East Indies. 

To this ^aty was added a secret article, by which the 
states pf Holland covenanted with the English protector 
never to confer upon t)>e young prince of Orange, or 
any of his family, the dignity of stadtholder. This 
latter article has very generally been supposed to have 
been suggested to Cromwell by the ambition of De Witt; 
and there can be very little doubt, that it was one of 
those conditions to which the grand pensionary acceded 
with the greatest willingness. Human nature is found 
to be weak enough, even in the greatest men, to induce 
us to admit that it is very probsUe ambition had 
its chare in the proceeding; nevertheless, it is by no 
means a necessary consequence that such ^ould be the 
case, for the whole of De Witt’a policy had a similar 
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tendency, namely, to exclude every one from so great 
a ahare of authority aa to be dangerous to that repub¬ 
lican form of government which he considered the most 
beneficial for the country. That such is the case is clearly 
proved by a singular pa^^e in his own book of politick 
maxims, to the following effect.* 

But here it may be said that things are much 
altered within these hundred years last; for Holland 
then subsisted iftostly by agriculture, and then there were 
no soldiery, treasure, or fortified places to be at the 
earl's disposal. But when he had wars, it was with 
tlie help of .his homagers and tenants, only sub¬ 
sidies of money being given him at his request by 
the states of the country. And, moreover, the cities 
of Holland and the castles of tlie nobility were (accord, 
ing to the then method of war) soAtrong that they could 
not be taken by the said earls, wilhotft great forces em¬ 
ployed sgsinst them; 8 < 4 that^he i^tates of Holland, in 
their asbemblies, have boldly contended for tlieir rights 
against the earls’ encroachments. Therefore these earls, 
on the other side, by reason of their greatHlignity, had 
many adherents tliat depended on them, which must 
neetls make that government by earls every wsyunsteady, 
weak, and tumultuous. 

“ To this an approver of monarchical government may 
further add, tliat Holland now wholy subsisisby traffic, 
and that one supreme head, captain-general or Aadt- 
holtler, would have his own life^^rds at the Hague, 
the place of assembly, and likewise the assistance of a 
great «nd well paid army, and of all the preachers, and 
by them, the love of the whole populace; and that at 
his pleasure he may dispose of all tlic impregnable 
frontier towns of those provinces that liave no suflrages 
or voices in the state, though he should not inciease his 
strength by any foreign alliances, or by collusion or jit¬ 
tery with the deputies of the other provinces of the 
generality, insomuch that the States of Holland would 

* T uw the uia tranilBtioii of 170S, where tbU pMiage will be found from 
I>«Se lU to page 14 . 
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not dare, no not in tbeir tssembliei, to open Aeir 
mouthi against the interest of such a supreme head; or, 
if they did, he would order his soldiers to take them by 
the collar, and might easily overpower most of the 
cities of Holland, the people being unaccustomed to 
arms, and, moreover, divided—fortiflcations but slight 
and mean in comparison of the present way of fortify¬ 
ing ; so that one may truly say that the Hollanders, 
by setting up one supreme head over tiTemselves, may 
now with ease, and without tumult, be governed like 
sheep by an irresistible sovereign, sgainst whom they 
durst not speak one word when he should think fit to 
shear, flay, or dt. our them. 

^'Now what there is in this, and whether the Hol¬ 
landers would be happy iti'sueh a condition, 1 shall at 
large hereafter give ydh my judgment. 

'' But as to the stupidity of the Hollanders, whether 
that be so great as that they b^ve not wit enough to 
form a free commonwealth, and, having found that 
precious jewel of freedom, would, with .^^sop’s cocks, 
prefer a grairi of com before it. This is what hath 
not been judged so hitherto, but on the contrary, which, 
that it may be evident to the reader, he may ^ pleased 
to observe the prudent conduct of the States of Holland, 
at their great assembly in tbe years l650 and ](i.51, as 
also .seriourly to ponder and weigh the manifold ressons 
and examples produced to this end in their Deduction of 
the year |1 fl54. All /his is yet further confirmed by 
that m^nanimous resolution of tbe 23d of January, 
l6d7j wherein the States of Holland unanimously de- 
dared, after consulting the general assemblies, or com¬ 
mon halls of tbe respective cities in the province, to 
hold for a fundamental and certain maxim, —* That to 
place a perpetual head, chieftain, or general over the 
army is not only needless, but likewise exceeding pre¬ 
judicial ; and that accordingly in this province all things' 
shall be thns directed, that whenever in a time of war 
and pressing necessity tbe States of Holland, with the 
ofter provinces, shi^ think fit to proceed to elect a 
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general for the aim;’, or that upon anj other occasion 
a captain-general should be chosen, then not to choose 
such a chieftain as shall have a perpetual commission, 
hut for such an expedidon, campaign, or occasion only 
as may happen,’ &c. Aj^d, moreover, you may there see 
that these and other vigorous rcsoludons of the like 
nature were taken with this especial proviso, * That the 
said resoludon shall not be dispeused with, but by the 
unanimous consent of all the members of die said as¬ 
sembly.' 

By this you may perceive that the supposidon of the 
Hollanders being phlegmadc and dull, and of a slavish 
nature, is altogether groundless; for seeing that they 
came not free, but by the death of the last stadtholder 
and captain-general, and thSt it was unseasonable and 
imprudent before that time for thi-in to show their com¬ 
mendable zeal for tlieir freedom and their skill in point 
of government; and swing #t is evident that a gene- 
radon of men that are in freedom must be overcome 
before wc can pass a right judgment thereof, and stop 
the mouths of opposers, — we, must, thcref>ce leave it to 
God and time; and if such as like monarchical govern- 
ment, and those base and slavish opposers of liberty, 
survive those dmes, they will then be able to discern 
which of the two governments is founded on best 
reason. ■ 

'' It shall not saUsfy me to have said thus mudi in ge¬ 
neral; for seeing the States of Holland in their Llpduction, 
chap. vi. art. 29 <, declare that they will not lose their 
freedom but with their lives, 1 shall therefore presume 
to give my opinion of the polidcal maxims of Holland, 
hoping that my sincere zeal and uprightness to express 
the same for the benefit of die public will be so accept¬ 
able to our lawful rulers, that though 1 may have failed 
in some things, and by stadng the true interests my 
country have been necessiuted to reflect on persona 
who seek their advantage to the prejudice of Holland, 
aa it it now governed, die said rulers and true lovers 
■ of their native country will so favour this work and its 
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author against the said msleroleot persons^ that it shall 
never repent him to bare been the first generous Vnd 
bold undertaker of so commendable a work. But how. 
soever things happen or times oppose it, rtetefeeiaae 
mereet eat, e( ipta mi pretium ^yirtut (i.e. to do good 
is a reward of itself, and virtue carries its own recom- 
pence along with it). 1 shall then, having done my duty 
as an honest man, good citizen, and upriglit Christidh 
that may not bury his talent, be ablO toHake comfort in 
my sincere endeavours ; and posterity, into whose hands 
these writings may fall, will, in spite of all the present 
powers that oppose it, be able to judge iippartiallyj and 
that with a sOt.nil judgment; because by that #me 
they will have learned, by joyful or sad experience, 
whether IloUaud's interest can be settled upon any othet 
foundation or niaxlnls than those herein expressed, 
and whether these reasons of mine will not be confirmed 
by the experience of foUotVing gges.” 

For these objects he labour^ through his whole tilis; 
and never do we find that he lost any opportunity of 
casting obstficles in the way of all individuals who 
might by any chance endeavour to assume supreme 
power in a country, which he judged peculiarly to 
require a republican form of government. The office 
of grand pensionary, which he himself enjoyed, by no 
means gavf, such authority as to be dangero]j|^ to the 
state f and in cases where it afforded any very vast 
commanc^ that commjind was more derived from the 
individual character of the person, his talents, his firm*' 
ness, his courage, his disinterestedness, placed in a*pro. 
minent point of view by the occupation of a responsible 
station, than by any extenave power implied by the 
office itself. The grand pensionary of Holland was 
originally but a servant of the Provinces, and was at 
first harmed their advocate: in this light he was long 
regarded ; and his proper place in the assembly of file 
States IS said to have been below all the other deputies. 
Custom, however, had attributed to him very nearly the 
functions of a president; and it was his duty to pro- 
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pound all matters for conaideratioDj to ga£her the opi- 
nifms, and to digest the resolutions. But over these 
resolutions themselves he had in some degree a restrict 
tive power, being pemutted not to conclude any thing 
of great importance if he Judged it likely to prove detii- 
mental to tbe^statk* The office, properly speaking, was 
conferred but for five yesH; but in general the term 
was renewed, so that it was looked upon, except in 
cases of grots dereliction of duty, as permanent. 

Notwithstanding the care which the grand pensionary 
had taken to render the article which excluded the bouae 
of Orange from the stsdtholderate secret, and notwith- 
sta|ding tile {lower which he possessed, not only from 
his nigh office but from the fresh influence of his popu> 
larity, all the particulars of«the treaty were soon made 
known, and a strong and active party was formed 
against him. The partisans of the house of Orange 
caballed in every province gnd in every town; the 
ratainere of tlie exiled Hbuse of Stuart, who at that time 
airarmed in the Low Countries, abused De IVitt for his 
concessions to tlie English usurper; and. safe in the 
impunity of compassion, attacked him opemy with their 
' tongues, with all the swaggering insolence of the cavalier 
faction. Even the clergy in many instances forgot the 
moderation of their sacred calling to assail the olgect of 
party hatred, and made their pulpits resound withdenun* 
ciations '%ainst Be Witt and the treaty wiAi England. 
Nor were they without specious pretexts to asngn for their 
animosity, pretexts which were in the highlst degree 
calculated to inflame the passions of that great mass of 
people which in all nations U moved by impulses, ^ 
often honouraUe, often just, but always hasty, headlong, 
and unreasoning. The degradation of striking 
Dutch flag to tl^t of England, the indignity of being 
Ibrced to exclude from the government of their country ' 
a family which had rendei^ such great services to ffiie 
state, were placed by the malecontents in the most foroiUe* 
point of view, and rowed every one whose views of 
natioDBl interests were narrowed to the bounds of mere 
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national pride to <^pose and impede all the proceed¬ 
ings of the grand pensonary. At the same time anotim 
Tery numerous class, who see nothing before them but 
any immediate expense, without having the mental 
power of counterbalancing the consideration of small 
loss by the certainty of immense advantage, raised their 
voices against the indemnity that was to be paid to 
England, and would fain have persuaded the States that 
this concession was infinitely worse than a protraction 
of the war, although six montiis of hostilities cost them 
in actual outlay more than the obnoxious indemnity, 
besides the destruction of their commerce, and the pro¬ 
bable losses tliey might sustain by defeat.' Is 

The firmness and eloquence of De Witt, and the 
justness of his views, triumphed, however, over all op¬ 
position : the secret article of the treaty was sanctioned 
by a solemn act of the Statcs-General; and although he 
had still difficulties to contend with, and met with very 
great opposition, even in the States tlicmselvea, he per¬ 
severed, with resolute wisdom, in the course which he 
had laid do^ for himself. Neverthelras, not all his 
energy, not all his activity, not all his foresight, could 
prevent the evils ever attendant upon a divid^ nation; 
and it is probable that he felt most bitterly some of the in¬ 
conveniences of that very form of government to which 
he wal^so |trongly attached. If the^lisease of a mon¬ 
archy. is tyr^y, the diseases of a republic are' anarchy, 
confusion, and tumuh; and with such was Holland 
afilicted lor several years after the conclusion of the 
peace witii England. Revolts took place in various,parts 
of tile United I^ovinces; ^scontent was general through¬ 
out tile States j De Witt was assailed, both by the tongue 
and the pen \ and the very frame of government in 
Holland was shaken. However calm and phlegmatic 
might, be his temperament, however firm and resolute 
hit spirit, it was Impossible that such a state of things 
should not have a severe effiKt upon the mind of the 
grand peniionary; and be bimaalf atates, that about ten 
yeara before he concluded the compontioD of his Maxims 
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£dx the GoTerament of Holland (which is generally 
attributed to about six years before his death) the 
affliction which he suffered, and the anxiety of his 
mind, produced a degree of melancholy which seemed 
hkriy fatally to affect his health. 

In order to disentangle the country from the state of 
confusion in which it was involved, and to free himself 
also from the difficulties under which he laboured, and the 
melancholy wl^ch oppressed him, He Witt gave willing 
car to an application for assistance, made by .an ancient 
ally of the republic, who now claimed the exertion of 
their maritime power in a matter wherein they were 
on^ less interested than himself. The command of the 
Sound had always been an object of contest between 
the Icings of Denmark and Sweden, and for many years 
those two northern countries had seldom been for many 
months at peace. It had generally been considered ne¬ 
cessary, however, to the interests of Holland, that the 
command of the Sound^shouTd be in the hands of Den¬ 
mark, and on most occasions she had exerted all her 
influence to secure it for her ally. The victories of 
Charles Gustavus, the successor of Christfta, however, 
not only threatened the Dane's possession of the Sound, 
but even threatened the e^-istence of Denmark itself, as 
a separate monarchy. After several defeats, the king of 
Denmark had been induced to sign a treaty of pew with 
Charles of Sweden, by which treaty he gafb up to the 
victor a number of important provinces,' and i free 
passage of the Sound. * • 

T^ peace was concluded in the beginning of 1658; 
but before many weeks had passed, Charles, not con¬ 
tented with what be had obtained, and pretending to 
be suspiciouB of some negotiations which the Danes 
were carrying on with other nations, broke the rieaty 
he haul so lately swo{n to observe, and tumiijg his 
arms against Copenhagen itself, IMd siege to the 
capital of his enemy's l^gdom. The king of Denmark,^ 
•hut up in his metropolis, defended himself gallantly 
. against all the efforts of the Swede; the garrison and 
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the inhalntants, by numerous salliesj drore back the 
besieging forces, and retarded their operations; but sdll 
the enemy pressed close and more close upon the city, 
and the admiral Wrangel, with the Swedish fleet, occu¬ 
pied the Sound, and kept the port of Copenhagen in a 
state of complete blockade. iVotwithstanding all the 
resolution of the king and the inhabitants, Copenhagen 
must soon have fallen, had not De Witt, with wise 
policy, engaged the states of Holland to 4eterroine upon 
supporting vigorously thdr ancient ally. By his exer¬ 
tions and endeavours, a fleet was equipped in an extra¬ 
ordinarily short space of time, and the famous admiral 
Opdam set sail » favourable wind foi* the Baltic. 

On reaching the Sound, he found a force prepared to 
oppose him, which to many might have seemed invin¬ 
cible. Wrangel, with a superior fleet, occupied the 
narrow channel; while the two castles, Cronenberg and 
Elsenberg, both now in possession of the Swedes, were 
prepared to support them in Mefence of the Sound. 
Opdam, though sufiering severely from the gout, caused 
himself to be^ carried upon deck, and instantly advanced 
to force the ^ssage. A tremendous engagement then 
began, Wrangel fighting with determined valour, and 
manreuvring with considerable skill, while the two for¬ 
tresses poured a destructive fire into the Dutch fleet as 
it cornu up. The battle was to decide the fate of Copen¬ 
hagen and 6f Denmark j and Charles Gustavus viewed it 
from walls of Cronenberg, while the Danish monarch 
watched the progress ot' the fight from the towers of his 
beleagured capital. After a bloody engagement, howpver, 
of several hours, tlie king of Denmark saw the Swedi^ 
fleet give way; and Opdam, sailing on through the midst, 
anchored under die walls of Copenhagen, and poured 
abundant supplies into the city. This victory, however, 
was benght at a heavy price; an immense number of 
the Dnti^ seamen were killed, and the second and third 
■JDutch admirals were amongst the slain. 

Charles Gustavus showed an inclination, notwidistand- 
ing this signid defeat, to protract the war, and maintain 
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possession of the island of Fuhnen. But while the Danish 
and Dutch forces proceeded with success through a length¬ 
ened campaign against the Swedes, De Witt took mea¬ 
sures to compel Uie king of Sweden to listen to reason¬ 
able terms of peaces and under his direction, the famous 
treaty was entered into called the Concert of the Hague, 
by which Charles saw such a formidable coalition arrayed 
against his ambitious views, that he was obliged to 
listen to term? far more favourable to Denmark ihan 
those which he had so lately broken. Ere the treaty was 
concluded, however, death cut tlie king of Sweden short 
in his ambitious projects, and the peace received the 
signature of his successor; though it is probable that, had 
he lived, many circumstan^s might have occurred to 
susi*end its ratification. 

Natural causes, which it is not necessary to investigate 
here, produce at various epochs an analogy between the 
circumstances of differaot nAions, and what would ap¬ 
pear, to a fanciful eye, a sympathetic connection be¬ 
tween tile events by which tlie situstions of different 
states are affected at tlie same time. Thu# towards the 
year 16G0, thrunghout the whole of Europe, which for 
a long period of time ha<l been afflicted with a constant 
succession of hostilities, there seemed to be a strong and 
general tendency towards the re-establishment of perma¬ 
nent peace, though the various wars that wCie actually 
going on in different parts of Europe had their rhe in 
circumstances which had no coanection wliatever the 
one witli the other. At very nearly the same period, 
the ^ai between Sweden, Denmark, and Holland was 
brought to a conclusion; the long series of hostilities , 
between France and Spain was terminstetl; and the res¬ 
toration of Charles II. promised to give peace to the 
internal dissensioDs of England. Such a chan^, of 
coarse, affected the whole policy of Europe, altered 
the relations of every different state towards its 
hour, and in Holland especially produced a new aspect 
in public affiurs which wu highly favourable to the 
popularity and power of John de Witt. 

» 3 
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From a state of tumult and turbulence, tvhich 
threatened to overturn the Dutdi government, every 
thing Bubsided into quiet and tranquillity; De Witt 
and his brother were applauded to the elcies by the 
very people who had assailed«them with abuse ; the 
party of the house of Oranf^ was silent, either from 
prudence or conviction; and the States-General re¬ 
mained almost entirely under the direction of the grand 
pensionary. The second term of his official duty ex¬ 
pired in l66S ; and the degree of popularity he had 
acquired was evinced by his unanimous re-election on 
the IStli of Sepr*'mbi:r, in that year. • 

During the thrix last years, however, a variety qf 
acts, not very important iq a historical point of view, 
but necessary to be noticed in the biography of De Witt, 
had been performed by the grand pensionary, who took 
some part in almost all the great events which were 
enacting around him. On the restoration of Charles II. 
to die throne of England, that monarch, as is well 
known, passed by the Hague, on his way to take pos> 
session of hfs recovered kingdom ; on this occasion he 
was officially complimented by De Witt, in a speech 
of great power and eloquence, and was splendidly en¬ 
tertained by the pensionary, whose simple habits of life 
were all laid aside when it was necessary to represent 
with magi^ficence the state of which he was the prin- 
cipal'minister. Charles, whose hypocrisy was generally 
of a good-humoured kind, though the exclusion of the 
house of Orange still undoubtedly rsnenured at his 
heart, affected much gratitude and favour to De 'Witt, 
and appears, by his captivating manners, to have gained 
considerably even in the clear-sighted eyes of the grand 
penoonary. 

't^ether the effect produced upon De Witt waa 
sufficiently great and sufficiently permanent — and 
jqval smilea have often been found not without their 
effect even upon stem republicans — to induce him to 
commit an act unworthy of himself, or whether the 
interests of Holland, which have always had a very 
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potent influence upon all tnu Dutchmen, led the pen¬ 
sionary to a disgraceful submission to some of the 
demands of Charles, would be difficult to determine; 
but (xrtain it is that the pensionary was persuaded to 
sanction a proceeding which all must regret, as casting 
a stain upon a high and illustrious name. A^r the 
return of the king to England, three of the miserable 
regicides who had stained the annals of their country 
with a shamefiul deed of blood, named Corbet, Okey, 
and Barkstead, had taken refuge in Holland to avoid 
the avenging sword which pursued their fellows. 
Though guilty undoubtedly of murder, ag^avated by a 
mockery of Justice, yet the wild enthusiasms under 
which they acted, the excite<l state of public feeling at 
the time they committed tlitir crime, and the scenes of 
political anarchy in the midst of which it was perpe¬ 
trated, all gave a peculiar aspixt to their situation ; and 
Holland had also to remember that she had in some 
degree recognised their innocence, by treating on terms 
of amity and alliance with their very principal and 
leader in the act for which they were nepv pursued by 
Charles. To have interceded for the other regicides 
was not indeed required at her hands; but to give a safe 
asylum to those who cast themselves upon her hospi¬ 
tality and honour was requisite to the mamtenance 
of her character as a free, just state. JL'harles 11., 
however, by his minister at the Hague, sir peorge 
Downing, demanded of the States the arrest of Corbet, 
Okey, and Barkstead. They were accordin'gly seized, 
transmitted to England, and executed on the 19 th of 
April, 1662 ; and the share which De Witt had in this 
evil transaction is proved by a speech of Charles him¬ 
self to some Dutch ambassadors, in which he thanked 
the States pointedly for the arrest of his father's mur¬ 
derers ; and added, I must also, on this occa^n, in¬ 
form your excellencies that I have a very particular 
account of the share which monsieur De Witt hiMw 
this affair, with which 1 am extremely well satisfled, 
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and always preserve a grateful T«eembrance of it; 
and widi Ais I desire you to acquaint hini.*’ 

Advantages certainly accrued to Holland fiwin the 
fHendship of Charles, and the purpose of engaging the 
interest of England for the Sta^ might be one object 
of !De tVitt in his present contesnins. Through the 
mediation of the EngUsh monarch, Portugal, then a great 
commercial nation, concluded a treaty with the States, 
highly advantageous to them; and as tho.whole n^;oti- 
ation passed through the hands of De Witt, it is very 
probable that either gratitude for past assistance, or the 
expectation of future advantages, might influence him 
in yielding mueli to the demands of the ‘restored king 
of England. A still greater concession was made to 
Charles about the same tiiufr, by the nullification of the 
secret article which had been inserted in the former 
treaty with England, by which the family of Orange 
were by name excluded from the stadtbolderate; and in 
March, l668, a new treaty of alliance was signed be> 
tween England and the United Provinces. 

Feroeiving^learly, however, that the feelings of hosti¬ 
lity which haa been engendered by the late angry contests 
between the two countries had by no means subsided, 
and that Charles 11. himself was one of those characters 
which no principles of gratitude, virtue, or honour, can 
bind, De ^itt evidently regard^ the amity of England 
as fouqded upon a very uncertain basis, and took every 
means in his power to cement and enlarge the Dutch 
relations with France. Situated as Holland was, be¬ 
tween two nations more powerful than herself, itawaa 
always necessary for her to rely in some degree upr*n 
the one or the other; and for the time the menacing 
aspect of England rendered France her natural support, 
while the interposition of the Spanish Netherlands se¬ 
cured <be weaker power against any of the lion-like 
propeniitiet of its stranger ally. To Ixtuis XIV. alio, 
wstioae luivy was at this time in tite moat extraordinary 
state of d^pidation, the aUiance of the Dutch was a 
matter of some importance ; for, while hia military pro. 
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jects were still ilambering in the uncertain indedsion 
of youth, the marine of the United Provinces, while 
hound by treaty to the sovereign of France, gave him 
always the means of checking any adversary that might 
rise up, vrithout exertiim all the dormant vigour of his 
own exhausted land. The interests of the two coun¬ 
tries were thus united ;' and Louis not only willin^y 
entered into the views of De Witt, but prepared with 
greater sinceriSy than monarcbs usually ahow to fulfil 
not only the letter but the spirit of his engagement. 

Between England and Holland at that time there ex¬ 
isted numerous most fertile causes of discord; claims upon 
various iUstant territories; colonies rivalling and dis. 
puting with each other; commerce carried ou by the 
aame means and through the same channels; maritime, 
colonial, andcommercidjealousy: all afforded a thouaand 
irritating circumstances, which — ere the year was out 
wherein the last treaty of peece we have mentioned was 
signed — pro<luced varioui acts of absolute hostility be¬ 
tween England and the United Provinces. War, it is 
true, was not declared for some months i^ter; but at¬ 
tempts were made by either party upon the West 
Indian and East Indian possessions of the other; And 
De Ruyter on the part of Holland, with Hohnes and 
Lawson on the part of England, kept the seas, and strove 
to obtain as much as possible by attacking th| colonies of 
the adverse country, ere a state of hostility was formally 
aAounced. De Witt laboured with all the powers of 
Ida great mind to turn aside the coming temi^t, but in 
vain,; the English government declin^ the mediation 
e£4he king of France; and the duke of York, afterwards 
James II., put to sea with s large fleet for the pur¬ 
pose of atta^ing the commercial navy of the Dutch. 
In this he was successful to such a degree, capturing a 
fleet of upwards of 100 Dutch merchantmen, that the 
British parliament entered upon the war with sanguine 
expectations of complete triumph, and in 
1665 voted two millions and a half, for the purpose of 
carrying on the approaching hottilities with vigour. 
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The sucoeuee of De Ruyter, howeverj in hii attacks 
upon Guinea and the Cape de Verd, somewhat checked 
the flourishing hopes of the English people, and still more 
diapirited the ministen of Charles, who had expected a 
more auspicious commencement^f the war. The govern¬ 
ment was in this state of depression when a Benedictine 
monk applied for a private audience of Clarendon, then 
lord chancellor; and on being admitted, opened a com- 
mimication witii the British minister, «n the part of 
Bernard Van Ghalen, bishop of Munster, who offered 
to invade Holland, on the land side, with an army of 
SO,000 men, while England carried on the war by sea. 
More regular negntidtioiis followed: Baron Wreden was 
sent over by the pugnacious bishop to conclude a regular 
treaty with the English codrt; and in consideration of 
500,000 rix-dollars to be pud by England, the bi^op 
agreed to commence hostilities at once. A young nego¬ 
tiator, afterwards famous «u sir William Temple, was 
immediately sent over to watch the proceedings of the 
bishop, to superintend the payment of the money in the 
stipulated i^talments, and to endeavour to effect a 
league in favour of England amongst the princes of the 
Lower Rhine. 

New to diplomacy. Temple was easily deceived; 
and of a sanguine and es^r temperament, he became 
persuaded ,that the bishop of Munster, who was in 
fact n/ithing but an interested, turbblent, and unbitious 
prince, with great d^res and little means, was,i^ 
the contrary, a plain, sincere man, of high honour, 
considerable talents, and great influence, llie bishop's 
forces and his preparations fell short of his promisor; 
and while he was demanding the payment of the second 
instalment before it was due, and Temple was uiging 
him vehemently, but in vain, to get his army into the 
field by the time which he had stipulated, Louis XIV. 
was taluDg more effectual steps to stop his proceedings, 

bis ambassador D’Eatrades to notify to the 
prelate that if he invaded Holland he would find French 
troops ready to oppoae him. Louis also kept his word. 
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and with prompt and zealous friendship despatched 
6000 men to strengthen the land forces of the States. 
It is tme> that he made them support and pay this 
reinforcement ; but nevertheless the succour was well 
timed, and sufficient to^ effectual. Prince Maurice of 
Nassau was put at the Lead of the Dutch troops, and 
accompanied, and in some degree directed, by Cornelius 
De Witt, the brother of the grand pensionary, easily 
checked the Hl.conducted irruption of the bishop of 
Munster, and frustrated all the efforts for the conquest 
of Friesland made by his ill-organised forces. 

At thesan^e time Dc Witt entered into a negotiation 
with the bishop and other German princes, which, when 
the court of England least expected it, brought over the 
turbulent prelate in all ap^arance to the interests of 
Holland, leaving his former ally without any other 
fruit for much pains and great expense except an ill. 
conducted and defeatei^ attempt, which threw great dis* 
credit upon all parties concerned. In the meanwhile the 
continued success of the duke of York raised the spirits 
of the English |>eoplc: he had sailed car^ in the year 
wiih a fleet consisting of J 07 ships of war and fourteen 
hre ships; and on tlie Sd of June he was encountered 
by Opdam with a somewhat inferior force off the 
English coast, near Harwich. The battle immediately 
began, and raged with great fierceness fo( some time; 
but in the midst of the action the vessel of th^ Dutch 
aftmiral caught dre and blew up^destroying Opdam and 
his whole crew, and damaging several of the neighbour, 
ing wessels. A complete defeat of the Dutch followed: 
^dhieteen of their vessels were captured, fourteen de. 
stroyed, and the whole of the rest of the fleet m^t 
have shared the same fate if tlie pursuit had been car¬ 
ried on with any degree of energy or spirit. 

This signal disaster was pei^iarly mortifying to 
De Witt, as it was under his immediate directions that 
Opdam engaged the duke of York, he hav!!l^^lfed* 
upon the States that it was better to fight at all 
risks j because if they were victorious, a certain ad- 
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vantage was gained, while, if they were defeated, the 
French would be oWged in honour to join them with 
whatever fleet they could command, which Louis had 
hitherto shown himself unwilling to do, from a con> 
sciouaneaa of the pitiflil flguri bis. navy roust mahe, 
when compared wiA that eidter of Holland or England. 
Various difficulties and mortifications of other kinds 
had preceded this in De Witt's career since the com. 
mencement of hostilities with England. *The provinces 
of Guelders and Overyssel formally protested t^^ainst the 
war, and refused to furnish any portion of the funds for 
carrying it on; and various tumults, together with the 
danger of a civil war 'n East Friesland, embarrassed the 
measui es of Holland, and might have been fanned into a 
flame which would have affected the wellbeing of the 
whole country. It seems probable, also, tliat upon those 
provinces which manifested their disposition to separate 
their interests from the ^t gf the state, and upon 
Friesland, the domestic dissensions of which promised 
to render it an easy prey to any ambitious neighbour, 
the enterpris^g and greedy bishop of Munster had cast 
bis eyes, with the determination of profiting by every 
opportunity for extending his petty principality at the 
expense of Holland. England was of course also eager 
to foment the dissensions which crippled the efforts of her 
adversary; ,and there were not wanting agents, even 
amongst the Dutch, to undertake the ungenerous task of 
exciting dissatisfaction^n the |>eople, and widening the 
breach between the dissentient provinces and their bre¬ 
thren. The energy and activity of De Witt, however, 
overcame all difficuhies; and his clear eloquence and po'#^ 
erful reasoning succeeded in persuading the disretisfied of 
their true interests. The dissensions in Frieslsnd were 
healed ; and proceeding himself with two other deputies 
to negfitiate with the people of Guelders and Ovta-yssel, 
De Witt to Buccesafolly exerted his influence, that thoae 
not only withdrew their opposition ,to the 
general measures of tiie States against England, but 
at once to Asroiih thdr quota for carrying on 
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the war; and not bdi^ prepared at the moment with 
the necessary fundr, raised t^m in the speediest manner 
under the form of a loan. 

The death of Opdam and the total defeat of their 
deet, as may well be jnpposed, spread consternation 
throughout Holland ; and various minor reverses which 
took place in the course of August and September 
tended to increase the general depresuon: but, as 
De Witt had ^Ucipated, the auccetses of England 
drove the French court to an absolute declaration of 
war against Charles II., and a small force was added to 
the naval strength of Holland, though a much greater 
moral effect Whs produced by this decisive measure of 
the French cabinet. 

In the meantime, an unexpected evil bad occurred 
in the rise of severe dissensions between the fsmous X)e 
Ruyter and tlie younger V'an Tromp. A large East 
India fleet was about to put to^; but, in consequence of 
various impediments, arising partly, it would seem, from 
the disputes of the admirals, partly from the apathy of 
some of the local authorities, nothing had ^een done to 
prepare a sufficient armament to convoy it safely out of 
the dangerous neighbourhood of England. Under theae 
circumstances, De Witt and two other d^raties were 
appointed by the States of Holland to prepare and com. 
mand a fleet for the purpose of convoying the East 
India merchantmen for a certain distance on •their 
voyage. Of the proceedings of the two other deputies 
little is known; but the conduct of De Witt in his 
naval, command shows him in a new and extraordinary 
of view. He proceeded iromediatdy to the Texel; 
and by immense exertions succeeded in preparing the 
fleet for departure in a space of time which to others 
had seemed inadequate to accomplish one half of the 
task, and then himself going on board, be pressed the 
admirals to put to sea at once. 

A new difficulty, however, now presoit^^BMfr 
De Witt was met by the reply, that tl^ wind was tm. 
favourable, and that there was no possibility of ptsaiog 
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the difiBcolt mouth of the Texel^ unlen a comfdete 
change took place. In thie opinion all the Dutch sea¬ 
men concurred ; and showing ^ Witt the three passages 
which exist at the mouth of the Texel, called the 
Land's Diep, the Slenk^ and the Spaniard’s Gut, they 
informed him that it was only \)y the two former that 
Teasels of any size could get to sea. Even these passages, 
they assured him, were only practicable when the wind 
blew steadily from one of ten points of the compass, 
while the other twenty-two points^ they alleged, rendered 
the passage impossible. De ^V^itt had nothing but 
theories to oppof'' to the practical knowledge of the 
seamen ; hut bis mtitheroatical skill enablH him to de¬ 
monstrate, that if their charts laid down the passages 
correctly, any one of twenty-eight points of the compass 
would serve to carry the vessels out. Not satisfied also 
with this discovery, he instantly conceived a doubt of 
the representations made (cgarding the three passages, 
and determined to ascertain Whether the Spaniard’s 
Gut were not as practicable as the others. He proceeded 
thither in tl^ long boat of his vessel at the time of low 
water, and took the soundings along the whole of the 
passage with big own hand. The result fully justified 
his buspidons: he found that throughout its whole 
course the depth was at least double that which had 
been repreMn^: that the banks and shalbws, which 
the ppots nad talked of, were entirely chimeried; and 
that it was, in fact, as safe and practicable as any of the 
three. The wind, ac^ding to his view,’was perfectly 
favourable, especially fur this passage; and on retpyning 
to the fleet, he announced to the oflScers his inteiuific.'' 
of instantly putting to sea through the very channel 
which they considered impassaUe. 

Of course be was not suficred to execute this resolu¬ 
tion without strenuous opposition and vehement remon¬ 
strances. All the elder seamen adhered to their opinion, 
■p * oofeinnly declared that the passage of the Spaniard’s 
Gut WM impracticable for large vemela; and that even if 
it were not, the wind was unfaToorable, and would not 
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carry them out De Witt took the responaibility upon 
himaelf j and, to ailence all farther opposition, declared 
his purpose of leading the way in the largest vessel of 
the fleet. He accordingly weighed anchor op the l6th 
of August, l6i65, and with the wind at S.S.W. sailed 
without difficulty tfirou^ the dreaded passage, followed 
in safety by tlie whole Dutch fleet. Though surprise 
might be mingled with some degree of mortification, the 
Dutch officers uould but respect the man they had unsuc¬ 
cessfully opposed; and from that day forward the passage 
which he had been the first to open for tiie Dutch com¬ 
merce received the name of Ue \Y’itt'B Diep. 

A good de^ of jealousy and anger was naturally ex. 
cited amongst theofficersof the fleet at being placed under 
the command of landsmen — if Dutchmen can ever be 
looked upon as sucli ; — and amongst the common aailors 
there appeared a certain degree of contempt for persons 
who were utterly unacfjuaintwl with the service in which 
they were now placed in authority. De Witt, however, 
soon found means of overcoming all pr^udices against 
him; he effected a reconciliation between D^ Ruyter and 
Van Tromp; and, showing the greatest deference for the 
opinion of the naval officers in all cases where he waa 
not sure of being right, Ite »t the same time suggested 
an infinity of improvements and reforms which at tmee 
claimed their gratitude and insured their respect, 'llie 
alterations which he introduced tended in a vei^ great 
degree to render the service easie^^and more pleasant to 
the officers themselves; and his amelioration of the 
modft of life and discipline of the common sailors soon 
BBib their affection, while his conduct during a severe 
storm which they met with on the coast of Norway 
equally grined their respect. Throughout the course o£ 
two days, during which the tempest lasted, he scarody 
ever quitted the deck; todc no refreshment but with the 
crew; and in momenta of danger set the e xam| de of 
working with his own hands, showing in his^nRUPfler 
meanouT that calm reaohition, prompt aUU, and unin. 
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terrupted prewnce of mind^ which ttiiori, of all meo, 
are calculated to appreciate and admire. 

Notwithstanding his conduct on all these oeoaaions, 
the numerous enemies whnn he had left behind him, —. 
the enemies of bis genius, bis ^uesty, his patriotism, 
and his power, ->• ihd not fail to tak'e adrantage of his 
absence to spread a thousand rumours unfavourable to 
the grand pensionary. They declared that he had 
thwarted the admirals in all their proceedings: they set 
fordi the apparent folly of placing landsmen to control 
the proceedings of heamen; and diey pretended that, 
in a thousand the control exercised by De 

Witt and the oiht. dqiuties had produced events dis¬ 
advantageous and disroputabk* to the state. Kither in 
consequence of having heard such rumours, or from a 
spontaneous movement of gratitude and regard, De 
Kuyter, by the first opportunity, wrote a public letter to 
the States, in which be spoke in the highest terms of 
the conduct of the deputies, snd especially ralatged upon 
the very great advantage which he had di^v^ from the 
counsds an(V assistance of De Witt. On the return of 
the pensionary to the Hague, he instantly drew up an 
accurate narrative of all that had occurred; and, in a 
sp^h of oonsidersblc length, explained 'every part of 
conduct so fully to the States-Gener*!, that th^ pro* 
ceeded to ^ solemn vote of thauks and reward, offering 
De Witt a considMable gratuity for the services he had 
p er f ormed during th^ expedition. The thanks of tin 
StatesWitt received as an honour and a disdnction: 
but the sum which they offoed him he declined, alleging 
that be was sufficiently repud by having senreda*^ 
country; and adding that an act which might be used 
as a precedeut should never reodve his sanctloo, 
though performed in favour of himself* 

Ttt partisans of the house of Orange, however, 
failed not to attempt to stir up the lower classes of the 
(Mj^lPi^^inst the grand pensionary, though they had 
been unsueceMful io dieir endeavours to ut}ure him 
with the States; and they again circulated the tale of 
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hit htTiDg quarrelled with De Ruyter, and, by thwarting 
him in every acberae, prevented him from gaining any 
raccettes over the Engliah. Tbeee reports, however, 
were contradicted by the conduct of De Rnyter himself j 
for, coming to the Hagug while they were in full activity, 
the Dutch admiral took up his abode at the house of 
the grand pensionary, and De Witt was seen publicly 
living on terms of the greatest intimacy with a man 
whom his caluftimstors had represented ai oae of his 
bitterest enemies. The war with England, however, 
proceeded without relaxation ; and it became necessary, 
once more, to^hasten the preparation of a fleet to support 
the interests of Holland upon the ocean. De M'^ittwan 
again appointed one of the deputies for the purposeof car¬ 
rying this object into effect; and by the spirit of order 
which he so eminently possessed, as well as by that 
active energy which was another of his distinguishing 
characteristics, be surprised diis countrymen by the aa- 
tonisliing rapidity with which he prepared the fleet, and 
he merited and received once more the solemn thanks of 
the States-General. Shortly after, De Ru]|ter and Van 
Tromp put to sea, and sail^ in search of the Knglkh 
fleet. 

Whether De '\^itt accompanied them or not ia in 
some degree doubtful, though T am inclined to believe 
that such was not the cose, and that the supposition of 
his having been present at the great battle which ensued 
between those two admirals on th^part of Homnd, and 
Monk and prince Rupert on the part of England, (Jrigin* 
8ted in his having drawn up a minute account of the 
^■gsgement for the information of the States-General, 
and in the fact of the English fleet having aud^red 8e> 
venly from the effect of chain-shot, which were undoubt¬ 
edly of his invention, and were then employed for the first 
time. On the Ist of June, 1666, this battle coraroAced, 
and lasted for four days, with scarcely any in termission . 
At the end of that time, however, the fleets^^jEnREfi' 
and returned to their stfreral poru, in order to refit. 

, Neither could he said to be defeated; but whatever ad- 
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Tantage was gained was undoubtedly on the part of the 
Dutch. Their success, though of no great importance, 
induced them even to attempt more than one descent 
upon the English coast; and in the following July, the 
adverse fleets again encountered but with a very difier. 
ent result. One of the roost decisive actions of the 
whole war took place. Monk and prince Rupert com¬ 
pletely defeated the Dutch fleet: twenty first-rate men 
of war being captured or sunk, and three admirals, with 
more than 4000 men, being killed upon the part of 
Holland. De Uuyter was almost driven insane by 
agony of mind. What a wretch am I !’’he ex¬ 
claimed towarus the end of tlie action, when he saw 
that no possibility remained of retrieving the day: 
** amongst so many thousand balls, is there not one to 
put and end to my wretched life!” 

Forced to fly*, De Ruyter and Van Trorap mu¬ 
tually threw the blames upon each other ; and De 
Witt was despatched at the "bead of a body of com¬ 
missioners to investigate the accusations and recrimi¬ 
nations of fboth admirals, and make a report to the 
States upon the subject. This report was unfavourable 
to Van Tromp ; and he was accordingly superseded, 
and the supreme command left in the hands of De 
Ruyter. The English now, to use the expression 
of (he anybassador D'Estrades, were proved to be vio. 
torious, by remaining masters of the sea; ami this 
mastery they retain^ for several montlis, till the shrewd 
policy of De Witt threw them oft' their guard, and 
once more restored the honour of the Dutch marine. 
Negotiations wert opened between the United Proasmssk'* 
and their great rival; and while De Witt took measures 
to prevent the conferences from being carried on at the 
Hagim, where the ambassadors might tamper with the 
partisans of the house of Orange, and be tampered 
with in turn, he held out such certain hopes of peace 
'tifnSffof advantageous to England, that Charles and his 
ministera, with lamentable carelessneas, suffered their 
naval efforts to relax. Ere any treaty was signed, or 
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any poBitire aseurance giren that tranquillity would be 
even ultimately restored, De Ruyter and Cornelius de 
Witt, the brother of the pensionary, entered the Thames, 
took Sheemess, burned a number of ships of the line, 
and spread such consteivation throughout England, that 
a greater number of vessels, and a larger quantity of 
stores, were sunk and destroyed by the English tlienu 
selves, to prevent them from falling into the hands of 
the enemy, thim even by the Dutch. Holland now 
treated at Breda under more advantageous circum¬ 
stances, and peace was at length concluded between 
England and ^e United Provinces. 

In the meantime, various circumstances affecting the 
private life of De Witt had taken place in Holland, and 
must not be passed over here. I'he young prince of 
Orange, with that skilful appreciation of the means of 
attaining his purposes which he afUbrwards diB]>layed 
BO strongly as Williarq lib. of England, determined 
upon placing himself under the guidance of the States 
of Holland, and more especially under the tuition of 
the grand pensionary liimself. De Witt ^bably saw 
the object of this proceeding; but we are told by 
Burnet that, judging from the first there was a great 
probability that tlie prince would succeed in obtaining 
the object of his ambition, the pensionary applied 
himself both to manage the fortune of the, house of 
Orange to the greatest advantage, and carefully to 
superintend the education of the pfince himseh^, giving 
him a clear insight into all the affairs of state, and into 
the peculiar circumstances and wants of Holland. This 
MVBMvilUngly confessed afterwards By William, who, 
with the cold judgment of a phlegmatic race, could 
cahnly and woth. the downfall and. the 

death even of a man whoK virtues he appreciated, 
and whose genius and services he acknowledged. * AU 
diough this was an event of high political i mpor tanee, 
the natural tendency of which was to fnHuatii^iSte 
schemes of De Witt in favour of die Uhertiea of his 
country, another occurrence, which took place about dte 
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■ame time, w&i more painful to the grand penaionuy, 
namely, the arrest and condemnation of De Boat, who 
was tried, condemned, and beheaded, for betraying the 
counsels of the state to the enemies of the repuUic. 
The treason of that person, it* woi)ld appear, was dis. 
covered by DeWitt himself, and the proofs against him 
were clear and distincL Nevertheless, the deputies of 
the province of Zealand steadily and to the last opposed 
his execution; and t'.c . lion adverSb to the grand 
pensionary did not fail to attribute the severity which 
he showed in the prcfier* instance to personal enmity. 
That the outer .tpoii this foundation was fac- 

c. (]><:• an ' ole doubt, especially as we have an 
in«':/.t;r' l>c Vl'itr. ‘*ri mg previously proceeded ex- 
sriky'n liiesam r towariU a friend and favourite 

his own, accu.^>l of a similar crime. To do so 
agieed with all l)c Witt's maxims of policy, which 
were usually of a vt-n cait; apd it is hardly fair, when 
a man fultils gc' '*ial principles previously announced, 
to accnise him witliout distinct proof of acting upon any 
personal mrtives. 

Scarcely was the peace concluded at Breda, when 
new diificulties began to cloud the political horizon 
of the United Provinces. From these difficulties, 
under the skilful management of De Witt, arose the 
greatest triumph that Holland ever attained; and from 
that^triumph again, in consequence of the perfidy of 
Charles ,11., the false policy of Spain, the ambition of 
the house of ^range, and the fiuctuating weaknets 
which is the great vulnerable point in republican go> 
vernments, proceeded all those disastrous events 
stretched the United Provinces at the feet of France. 
The treaty of peace had not been signed at Breda 
when the claims of Louis XIV. to the Spanish Ne- 
herlands were publicly promulgated by that monarch, 
andjiig srmiea were in the field to support his asserted 
rights. The danger of his pretensions to the neigh¬ 
boring states was at once teen by all the parties ocm- 
cemed ; and it was equally the intereat of England and 
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Holland^ bo lately eDemies, to unite for the purpose of 
preventiDg the growth of a power which was likely in 
the end to overshadow them aUL Charles 11., however, 
had either been bribed or entrapped into giving a 
solemn promise to the JPrench king not to enter into 
any treaty contrary to the interests of France, for one 
year from February, l6()7; and this promise being 
kept secret, all the urgent persuasions of the Spaniards 
and all the advances of the Dutch, were met by the 
ministeni of that corrupt king with shuffling and evasive 
diplomacy, which might well inspire the other nations 
of Europe wi^h equal distrust and contempt. 

De M'itt,* on the part of Holland, did all that it was 
possible for man to do to induce the English c- urt to enter 
vigorously and strenuously into tlie only-rucasurcs wtiich 
could preserve the gener<il peace of Eutojk, and limit 
the ambition of the Pi-ench monarch. But the govern¬ 
ment of Arlington still tresled the Dutch ambassadors 
with coldness, affected to distrust their uncerity, and 
even kept up the hypocritical farce so far as to deceive 
‘ -.'ir own agent sir William Temple, ind puzzl® and 
.idiarross him in his nt^gotiations at Bruss^s. Temple 
had conceived, it would seem, a very unjust rpinion of 
the cliaracter of De Witt, and had been led, by the 
ski]] with which the grand pensionary had availed him¬ 
self of die limited assistance of France during the late 
wa'*, to believe tliat the Dutch statesman had dqyoted 
himself to the interesta of Louis, and that he was by no 
means perfectly sincere in his proposals for opting the 
Fren^ aggressions upon the Low Countries. De Witt, 
uu .wrver, though grateful to Louis for the assistance he 
had rendered, and perceiving clearly diat Holland could 
not stand in a struggle with either France or England, 
without the support of the other power, saw the extreme 
danger of suffering the French king to take possession 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and was prepared to join 
in any reasonable scheme for frustrating tbffC’ai.icijpt. 
Of tlie straightforward nature of hia views Temple 
was soon after convinced himself, by the very first in. 
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terview wliich he had witli the grand pensionaiy at tiie 
Hague. Though resident at the court of Bnisselsj 
Temple obtained permission from his own government 
to visit Holland^ and his account of his conversation 
with 0e Witt is curious and in^resting. It is too long 
to be inserted here, but I cannot omit the result as 
summed up in his own words. 

“ After above two hours' disconrse in private on these 
subjects," says the British ambassador, ‘il left him, and 
judgehim cither to Ite a plain, tieady man,orveryaTtiJici<U 
in eecminy so ; more projH'rly homme de bon eene, than 
homme d’eeprit, p^'intitig still to that which is solid in 
business, and not to Se imposed upon easily. These 
I take tu be his talents ; so that whoever deaU lotth A«m 
muet go the eamc plain wag that he pretenda to in his 
negotiations, without tuning or colouring, or offering 
shadow for substance, which he complains of much in 
the marquis, and perhaps rrith leaaon. 

** I am confident he is hearty in the point of defending 
Flanders, which he calls in his discourse le fton parti; 
and 1 hear^rom other hands that Holland, Zealand^ 
Friesland, and Utrecht, have resolved it, and endeavour 
to bring the other provinces to the same opinion ; and 
that De Knyter has positive orders to convoy the Spanish 
plate fleet, wherein their merchants are so deeply con¬ 
cerned. put these intentions, I suppose, they will 
eovec. as much as they can, till they see how far they 
can enga^ his maje^y in them, which will be the chi^ 
business of their ambass^e." 

Great effbrts were now made by France tOokeep 
England and Holland at variance, to quiet the a{i|Mr 
hensions of the Dutch, and to amuse the unprincipled 
king of England and his mercenary cabinet with the 
prospect of accepting bis mediation alone, if he held 
himsSlf separate fi^m the government of the United 
ProvincM. De Ruvigni, the French ambassador in 
London^was directed to occupy die English court with 
negotiations concerning a closer alliance of the two 
countries j and D’Estradet was ordered j^dously to 
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viatch De Witt, in order to frustrate his efforts for an 
alliance with Eoglaiid, while to the grand pensionary 
himself he held out the inducement of a large share in* 
the spoils of Spain, if he consented to support sincerely 
the designs of France. The successes of the latter 
country, however,‘alarmed more and more the other 
nations of Europe; and towards the end of the year 
Temple, though often deceived by his imagi. 
nation, perceived, and clearly laid down, the true policy 
of England and Holland. “ If,” says he, in a letter to 
Arlington,—“ if his majesty and Holland can think fit 
to agree so far between this and the end of January, as 
to declare abftlutely they will put an end to this war, 
and assist that crown which accepts the peace they offer, 
there is no doubt they may either make a glorious war 
against France, or an easy peace." 

Still all Temple’s suggestions were received with cold* 
ness by the British ministi^ and it would appear that 
De W’itt at length begah to perceive there must be some 
secret obstacle whicli impeded the proceedings of the Bri- 
dah cabinet; and while he negotiated with Spain for 
the purpose of affording her, at all even^, pecuniary 
aid, he endeavoured to force the English court into a 
declaration of its real intentions, by affecting " to have 
changed colour within a month past,” to use the words 
of Temple, and to be veering towards, the interests of 
France. This policy succeeded ; for we fintl imroedi* 
ately after, that .^lington determined on uniting with 
Holland, according to the proposal of De Wift, and the 
only,difficulty was to ascertain what were now the real 
Intutions of the grand pensionary. Temple was im- 
meaiately ordered to proceed to the Hague, and learn 
from De Witt himself whether the States would really 
and effiictively enter into a league ofiensive and defen¬ 
sive with England, for the protection of the Spanish 
Netherlands against all countries whatsoever. Tein|de 
hastened to obey, and in December, l667^K.>amenced 
his conferences witli De Witt. The grand penaiunary, 
on his part, opened his views to the English negotiator 

s 4i 
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with the utmogt candoar; told hini the steps which had 
already been taken by Holland, and the steps which she 
yet intended to take; expressed his great willingness to 
co-operate with Ei^Iand ; bat laid it down as a funda¬ 
mental maxim of Dutch policj^ never to enter into an 
O^nsivc league with any nation whatsoever. To a 
defensive alliance be expressed himself well disposed, 
and promised that the States would supply the king of 
England with money, if he felt himsel&bound to em¬ 
ploy force for the protection of the Netherlands. 

Temple immediately hastened back to England to com- 
mnnicate De Witt's reply : and on the let of January 
received his instructiona to return, and conclude the 
defeusive league which De Witt had proposed. De 
Witt met him with the same candour which he had 
before evinced: but the measure was too important to 
he taken without some consideration } and be pointed 
out to Temple that France bad been an old and tried 
friend to the United Provinces^ while England was a 
new friend, and had ahown but little constancy in her 
friendships. After a long and important conference, 
which displ^s in the roost gratifying manner how 
nobly two men of high principles and great talents rosy 
conduct a most difficult negotiation, Temple, by die 
advice of De Witt, proceeded to visit count Dhona, the 
Swedish minister at the Hague, for the purpose of 
endeavonriog to gain that power as a party to the pro¬ 
posed alliance. Dhona acceded almost at once; but 
«one great'difficulty remained in the way of all their 
proceedings. By the coDstitutiim of the United J*ro- 
vinees the States-General had not the power of gigij^g- 
a general treaty without the expressed consent of each 
of the provincid states ; and Temple, Dhona, and De 
Witt were all equally certain that to wait for such 
consent would completely overthrow their whole de¬ 
signs. Temple, however, determined to attempt the 
n^tistitfK .-vf the treaty with the States-General alone ; 
De Witt and Dhona promised their co*operation ; end 
die British ambassador was received to a formal sui- 
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dience tbeir high raightinenes, and afterwards waa 
admitted to a conference with the secret committee. 

The reply which he received to bis proposal was, thtt 
th^ could not obtain powers from Ae differrat stateo 
to conclude the treaty under two months; and that in 
the meantime, a Commercial league between England 
and Holland might be arranged. The conference here 
broke off, for Temple had no powers to conclude such a 
treaty as that proposed ; but the farther management of 
the matter was delegated by the eight secret com* 
missioners to De W^itt and Isbrant, and on the Monday 
discu8f<iona were renewed between them and Temple. 
The great point of difficulty waa, that the Dutch com. 
missioners demanded, as a plausible excuse for vio. 
lating the constitution and concluding with Temple at 
once, that certain provisional articles of the treaty of 
Breda, highly advantageous to the commerce of Hol¬ 
land, should be reinserted, Jn the defensive treaty now 
proposed, as perpetual Vnicles. To this Temple could 
not consent, merely for want of powers. De Witt 
proposed that, in the meantime, England and Holland 
should proceed to mediate vigorously be^een France 
and Spain regarding Flanders. But Temple would not 
bear of such a proceeding, seeing that wUhitut the 
defensive league England, liaving no tie upon Holland, 
might call upon herself a single-handed war with 
France. No means of overcoming thesf^ difficulties 
were apparent; and yet it was evident that if time were 
given to the French diplomatist^^ they wouM contrive, 
mea^s to delay or prevent the execution of the treaty on 
thf^art of Holland: the loosely connected institutions 
^ which country always afforded the opportunity of 
sowing diasensions amongst its various members. 

This consideration induced Temple, as a last resource, 
to appeal in some d^^ree to a principle seldom rec^nised 
in diplomatic transactions, — the generous feeling of 
his fellow.negotiators. He said, that if better 

known to the Dutch diplomatists, he would have made 
them a proposal in order to extricate them from thur 
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difficulties^ which he could not venture upon, as they 
were not aware how firmly be adhered to his word. 
They requested him at all events to state what that 
proposal would have been; on which be informed 
them, that he had written to his own government for 
permission to insert the stipulations* they demanded, 
and that he doubted not such permission would be 
obtained. His proposal then was, that if they would 
proceed at once to draw up and concludcathe defensive 
treaty, leaving tite commercial points as they stood 
at the time, he would immediately on receiving the 
answer of his own court, iiinert, as a separate article, 
all ,thofie slipulauonR for which the Dulch were so 
anxious, if the reply authorised him to do so; and for 
this he pledged his word. De Witt and Ishrant, at so 
unusual a proceeding, gazed for a moment the one in 
the countenance of the other; and then De Witt, ex¬ 
tending his hand to Tempje, declared that he would 
trust him ; and that, if be made that promise as an 
honest man, the treaty should go forward. Temple 
reiterated his engagement; every exertion was made to 
hurry forward the treaty; and in five days from the 
time of its first proposal the Triple Alliance was signed 
and sealed, by which measure Louis XIV. was com. 
pelled to cease, for a time, his ambitious proceedings in 
regard to Flanders. 

Sir William Temple’s description of the impression 
made upon him by De Witt is too valuable to he 
omitted in *ilie biography of the grand pensionary. I 
found him ei plain, as direct, and square, in the coprse 
of this business as any man could be; though ofjfa 
stiff in points where he thought any advantage could 
accrue to his country; and have all the reason in the 
world to be satisfied with biro: and for his induBtr'y, no 
man had ever more, I am sure; for these five days, at 
least, neither of ns spent any idle houra neither day 
nor nighti^ 'U 

In the course of these proceedings a subject had 
been broached, which 1 have not noticed, in order not 
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to distract attention from the main object. It is ne. 
cessary, however, to mention it now in elucidation of 
De Witt’s views and policy. Charles II., in sending 
Temple to the Hague, had directed him to say, that be 
had not forgotten the interests of his nephew, ^e prince 
of Orange ; but that he wared all consideration thereof 
for the present, in pursuit of the greater purpose which 
England and Holland had in view. To this De Witt 
replied, “ thas he never failed to see the prince once or 
twice a week, and grew to have a particular affection 
for him, and that the States designed the captain^ 
generalship of all the forces for him, as soon as, by hia 
age, he became capable of it.” 

There is no reason to believe that De Witt was in. 
sincere. The high qualities of William's mind must 
have already struck him: he had, it is proved, de¬ 
voted much attention to his education, and sucli atten¬ 
tion is almost sure to generate affection. The captain- 
generalship might well M granted to him without danger 
to the freedom of the state; and in order to guard 
that freedom, which was the great object of De Witt'a 
life, the grand pcnsioiiary bad, previous to his con¬ 
versation with sir William Temple, taken a measure 
which he had every reason to believe would prevent the 
captain-generalship ever becoming a stepping-stone to 
the Btadtholderate. In August, I667, he had caused 
an edict to be promulgated by the States-^enejal, for 
suppressing for ever the office of stadtholder; and he 
had laboured so to frame it that ils permanent character 
migjit merit the title which was b^towed upon it, of 
Perpetual Edict. In the December following, this 
solemn act waa confirmed by the provincial states; so 
tiiat there can be no doubt that, at tlie time De Witt 
publicly announced to Temple the purpose of the States 
to confer the captain-generalship upon the prince of 
Orange, he had every reason to believe that in consent¬ 
ing to that measure the freedom of hiwebuntry was 
•ecured. The abolition of the office of stadtholder cer¬ 
tainly affected the house of Orange in a direct manner ; 
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but it did not bear upon ifa face so invidioua an aspect 
os that article of the secret treaty with Cromwell, by 
which the princes of Orange were by name excluded 
from an ofEce which was not then formally supprened. 
The young prince either did not/eel himself personally 
aggrieved^ or had already obtained sufficient command 
over himself to suppress all signs of resentment. He 
was present at a grand entertainment given by De Witt 
on the signature of the triple alliance, aKd opened the 
ball which followed in the evening. De Witt, also — 
then in the forty-third year of his age —' did not think 
it below the dignity of ids character, or his station, to 
danse on the saint* <.> casion ; and it was remarked by 
the foreigners present, as a trait not without interest, 
that the great statesman, the rigid republican, the grave 
mathematician, danced with more grace and accuracy 
than any one in the room. When the prince of Orange 
retired, De Wittaccoropanii'd hip to his carriage, re- 
mained some time in conversation with him at the 
door, and on their parting William is said to have ex¬ 
pressed the spongest feelings of regard and gratitude 
towards a man whom be suffered, ere many months 
were at an end, to be sacrificed to popular fury, without 
making an effort to save or to protect him. 

Immediately after the signature of the Triple Alliance 
the Dutch ^and English proceeded to the mediation 
which had been determined upon between France and 
Spain. The famous Djitch n^otiator. Van Beuninghen, 
was sent to Paris; and there, while other negoti¬ 
ations went on at Aix-la-Cbapelie, be treated in person 
with the ministers of Louis. Temple remained fix 
some time at the Hague; and the whole of his commu.. 
nications with De Witt afford a pleasing and instruc¬ 
tive picture of the Dutch stateAnan. If we may be¬ 
lieve tlfo portrait drawn by the pen of air William 
Temple, there appeared in De Witt all the fruik sin¬ 
cerity, all plain candour, all the noble integrity 
of Sully, without the passionate vehemence uid haugh^ 
arrogance of the French minister, and with far greater 
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penetration and diplomatic akill. De Witt had now a 
very difficult game to play, between the claims of the 
feeble house of Austria and the military cupidity of, the 
French king. Spain, on the one hand, bdieying that 
she could obtain mucl^ more through the mediation of 
Holland and England than Louis XlV. would have 
granted under any circumstances, hesitated and pro. 
tractrd all the negotiations ; while France, on the other 
hand, evinced a strong disposition to pursue her con. 
quests, and obtain greater advantaj^ ere she consented 
to {>eace. In the meantime, Charles II. was carrying 
on a number of base negotiations with the court of 
France, unknown to his ambassadors and alliesand 
the whole affairs of the Continent became ao complicated, 
that, in spite of all the efforts of De Witt, France issued 
out of the negodation in tbe very position which was 
most likely to be detrimental to Holland and advan. 
tageous to herself. Loui% retained his possession of a 
great part of Flanders, giving up Krsnche Comte; and 
kept open the door into the Netherlands, of which he 
had obtuned the command, while lie only resigned that 
which he could at any time resume. 

it was some time, however, before the English mo. 
narch was so completely brought over to the party of 
France as to Justify Louis in making that vengeful at. 
tack upon Holland, which had so nearly ^<led in her 
utter destruction; and in the meanwhile, we f^d that 
De Witt was living on tenns of the greatest intimacy 
and kindness with the prin^ of* Orange, ffiking pains 
to instruct him in all a^rs of state, and showing, ac- 
CQiij^iDg to the account of sir William Temple, that de. 
vouon to the education of the future king of England, 
which mig^t be expected from one who foresaw, with 
almost prophetic powers, tliat the youth against whose 
ambition he had striven so uard to raise up am insur. 
mountable barrier, would eventually rule the state of 
which he was then but a dtisen. It would be too long 
to enter into all the n^otiations which filled up the time 
between the cooclusion of the treaty of Aix«l^ChapeUe 
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and the irruption of the French King into Holland. 
Temple remained amhaasador at the Hague, and during 
the whole of his intercourse with De Witt found that 
great statesman honest, straightforward, and true. 

In the mean time, the base l^ng of England was pro» 
ceeding in a manner the most opposite, — deceiving hia 
country, deceiving his allies, selling his honour, serving hia 
enemies, and employing the money dishonourably gained, 
for dishonourable purposes. It was in vain, howeva*, 
that Charles, or his ministers, endeavoured to make 
'i'emple the tool of their iniquitous schemes against the 
Dutch. Kitiding that he was incapable of taking the 
management of their dishonest policy, the ministers of 
Charles rtcalled him from the Hague, and sent sir 
Oeorge Downing, th*'enemy of De AV'itt, and the pro> 
moter of the former war between England and Holland. 
From this step, as well as from every other, it became 
evident that the faithless king of England had joined 
his interest to that of France, which country was now 
in active preparation. De Witt negotiated, remon. 
atrated, offered satisfaction for any imaginaryinjuries, but 
in vain; and at length the first stroke of the coming war 
was struck by admiral Holmes attacking the Dutch 
Levant fleet. He was driven off by the skill and cou¬ 
rage of the Dutch admirals; and immediately afterwards 
declaration^of war against Holland were published by 
both France and England. 

De Witt now prepared to meet the coming storm: 
for some time, even before the breaking out of the war, 
he 'had maintained a large naval force in active fire, 
paration: but he had committed the only great o;per- 
aight with which his administration can be charged, — 
he had failed to perceive that in the coming arar the dea^ 
tiny of Holland would depend upon her strength by 
land. He had prepared, once more, for maritime hoatili-' 
ties: but when nearly 200,000 men were gathering 
upon the RI.Ine by an inimical power, De Witt did 
indeed something towards strengthening the garrisont 
of fortresses, and colketiog an army upon the menaced 
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frontier; yet he showed none of that energetic vigour^ 
and wise activity, which night have been expected from 
his character. Whatever he had done, it is probable 
that the troops of Holland, unaccustomed for many years 
to warfare, lax i,n discipline, and commanded by in¬ 
experienced officers, would have effected little in oppo¬ 
sition to Turenne, Conde, Luxembui^, Vauban, and all 
the best generals in France, commanding troops lately 
habituated tif warfare, daily improving in discipline, 
paid with the promptitude of unquestioned power, and 
supplied by a comissariat exceeding in regularity any 
thing that ^urope bad previously jirotluced. ('ertain 
it is, however, ^at De Witt had either neglected the 
land forces of the state from inadvertence, or prepared 
them inefficiently, from utter %hnt of experience in 
that branch of die service. It is true an army nomi. 
nally of 70,000 men was collected, but the numbers 
were fictitious; and tliy forie which was really assembled 
was young, disorderly, and ill-disciplined. 

The commander appointed to direct the operations 
of this force was William prince of Ora^e; and how¬ 
ever skilful he afterwards proved himself to be, however 
calm, wise, and energetic, bodi as a statesmun and s 
soldier, his nominadon in February, 1672, to the high 
and important charge of captain-general and admiral of 
Holland, at the early age of twenty-two, vas evidently’ 
conceded for the purpose of averting the wsr much 
more than for the ]mrpo«e of conducting iL ^The events 
by which his early appointment was brought about are 
as iollows. No sooner had the designs of France, and 
di% co-operation of England therein, been made known 
in the United Provinces, than loud and increaung 
clamours were raised against De Witt and his partisans. 
The pensionary waa accused of excluding the prince of 
Orange from iJl share of power, for the gratifiSktion of 
his own private ambition; the virtues and high qualities 
of the young prince were minified to th^ky ; the po¬ 


pulace murmured and threatened ; the States-General 
themselves were moved; and at length, as we have said. 
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the pronnciil tUtes of HolUnd in the first initonoe, 
and in a few days after the States-General, elected Wil¬ 
liam prince of Orange to the captain-generalsbip. De 
Witt himself was obliged to yield, though be poinied 
out strongly to the States both youtli of the prince, 
and the impolicy of naming him to that station in a 
time of danger which bad been refused to him in mo¬ 
ments of tranquillity. He, however, tendered to him, 
on his taking his seat in the States, the oath of ad¬ 
hesion to the Perpetual Edict, by which the office of 
stadtholder was abolished for ever ; and William, with 
true political facility, accepted the pledge, which he pro¬ 
posed to violate as soon as an occasion presented itself. 

No sooner was war openly declared than William 
hastened to take the command of the army, though hia 
judgment was controlled by deputies from the Stales; 
and at the same time Cornelius de Witt, as sole deputy 
from the Stites-General, proceeded, with great pomp, 
and somewhat unnecessary display, to the Sect, which 
almost immediately set sail, under the command of De 
Ruyter, and encountered the English and French navies, 
under the duke of York and the marechal Destrees, in 
Sonthwold Bay. The date of. the battle which ensued 
has been placed by various historians at various points, 
between the 6th of May and the S7th of June; but cer¬ 
tain it is dpit the result of the battle left no'party any 
wary yist cause for claiming tbe victory. On the one 
ride, the earl of ^ndwich and La Rabiniere were 
killed, amf on tbe other admiral Van Ghent. Cornelius 
de Witt again displayed his courage and hia skill jipon 
tbe ocean, and then returned sick to Dort, whei^L he 
found faction opposed to himself and hia brother 
excited to a degree ^ frenzy, and thirsting for their 
blood. Confined to his house by illness, he was unable 
to tak#aDy measures for stemming die torroit 

Tbe forces of France were, in the meantime, 
making teift^c progress in tbe totuh and east; town 
after town surrendered without tbe slightest rerist- 
aaee; the anay of Holland dsred not show itself in 
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face of that of France; and on the lUh of Jnne* 
the ^anil pensionary, who was aeldora accompanied 
bv more than one servant, was attacked in the streets 
of the Hagne by four persona, one of whom, a fanatic 
advocate, named Vand^rgraef, wounded him so se* 
verely that he w*as obliged to be carried .home, and 
rcmaineil for several weeks incapable of business. Van- 
dergraef was taken and cxei*uted ; but another person, 
known to be oi^ of the assassins, named Bornelagh, was 
suffered to retain the office of postmaster at the Hague, 
and oven nwived marks of favour from the government 
which bucceedod that of De Witt. Still the successes 
of the Frencli wont on; Utrecht delivered her keys; 
Amsterdam itself was threatoiied ; the popularity of the 
prince of Orange increase<l every day, and that of the 
brothers Oc Witt decreased. At length, while both 
were ill tn Ix^d,^ the one from his exertions oa board the 
ffec't, the other from ihg bloat's of an assassin, a popu*. 
lar tumult took jdace in Dort, tlie people broke into the 
town house, forced the magUtrates to proclaim the 
prince of Orangci stadlh older, an<l com pelt'd C ornelius 
de Witt himself to sign tlie act by which that dignity 
was conferred. The states of the province of Zealand 
immediately followed, and on the 2d of July nominated 
the prince to the s tad t hold crate ; and on the following 
day the states of Holland rc{>ealeil the I^erpe^ual Edict, 
and solemnly raised the prince to the station for ivhich 
he had so long punted. H'illiarQ, without affecting 
any scruples which he did not feci, with regard to 
l^eakjng an oath which he had taken against his will, 
aceej^ed the dignity at once, and prepared, with the 
stern determination of his character, to use it for the 
services of his country, as well as for the purposes of 
his own ambition. 

Raised to the station he had so long desiAd^ it 
would appear that the young stadtholder might have 
forgiven the opposition of the De Witts^nd loving 
their patriotism, as well as admiring their talent^ 
might have employed them in the highest offices be^ 

VOL. 111. T 
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oetth bimielf, for the benefit of the country he now 
ruled. Such was not the cue, however: ^dr lives 
were a reproach to him ; and the services of the grand 
pensionary, by demanding the tribute of gratitude from 
an unwilling spirit, was naturally repaid by hate. 
The clamours of the Orange faction f)ecame more vehe> 
snent and intense after their olgect was attained. De 
Witt was accused of having plundered the state of 
80,000 guilders a year during his admiaistration, and 
of having employed tlie secret service money for his 
own purposes. He applied immediately to the prince 
of Orange to discountenance such accusations, and to 
doehim justice. 'I'be stadciiolder replied, with his 
usual pliiegmatic coldness, that as to tlie libels, the 
pensionary must learn to bear them as he had done ; 
and as to doing him justice, that was out of his power, 
as he knew nothing of the matter. De Witt then de~ 
dared that he would dosjusti^ce to himself ; and he 
ahowed, by the acknowledgment of the Statef.Geccral 
themselves, that though the secret service money was 
by custom placed at the disposal of the grand pen¬ 
sionary, he, foreseeing that such a charge might be 
brought against him, had refused to meddle with it in 
any shape; and that he bad never received any thing 
but the salary of his office, amounting, at first, to 
about per annum, and afterwards to about 700/. 

per annum; except a public gratuity voted him by 
the nobles of his ow^ province, for services that he had 
performed as their advocate. 

On the 4th of August following, he demanded leave 
to retire from office: the permission to do whic|t was 
granted; but was accompanied by a solraan v(^ of 
thanks for his services during nineteen years. H« 
then drew up a full and clear account of the state of 
the ffitances, which he laid before the grand ctMincil, in 
order to put upon record the clearest proofs of his 
having acAi honestly throughout the whole of his ad« 
mimstration. Private griefs claimed the whole of his 
attention till the end of his carter; and the fue of his 
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brother, who was the first olyeet of stuck, inrolved hit 
own. While the Hoard Van Putten, u bia brother 
was called, was still ill, a barber named Ticlilaer 
applied frequently to see him, and wai at length or. 
dered to be admitted; hut the wife of Cornelius de 
Witt, auapecting the man of some intention of mur. 
dering her husband, ordered the door to be kept open, 
and some of the servants to watch. The man perceiv¬ 
ing that he was* suspected, would not declare his buai- 
ness, and being coldly treated by the sick officer, ex- 
claimed, ** Since you will not hear me, I will be gone.” 
He immediataJy proceeded to the camp of the prince of 
Orange, and accused Cornelius de Witt of a design tb 
poison the prince. 

The Ruard was immediately arrested, and on his 
trial it was shown that the accuser, was under sentence 
for {)eijury, rape, and varioua other crimes; that he 
had never seen He Wiu«but hnce, and then not with-' 
out witnesses. But notwithstanding all this, the court 
ordered the faithful servant of the rejSublic to be put 
to the torture, in order to bring him to aiponfession. 
But the agonies of the rack could produce nothing 
from the stern republican, who, in the midst of hit 
pangs, re]>eated the commencement of the third ode 
of the tUrd book of Horace, beginning —'^Justum 
et tenacemand his judges were forced to bring 
in a sentence which, while it acquitted him of erhne, 
assigned to him the punishment of a criminal. .He was 
doomed to perpetual banishment; and his father, who 
was stMl living, instantly proceeded, with his brother, 
lately igrand pensionary, to the priaon of the Hi^ue, 
where he had been confined, in order to remove him in 
his carriage. 

The accounts of what followed, like those of^ all 
public commotions, are confused and contradictory. 
AU that ia known with certainty is, that a rtfort was 
instandy spread amongst the lower orders th^TComelius 
de Witt had been condemned, but was about to be 
Kseued by his brother; that an immense .multitude 
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assembled about the prison ; and that the burgher guard 
were called out, but did notliing to stop the tumult or 
save the victims, except by making tlie carriage drive 
away in which the father was waiting for his two sons, 
whom he was never destined^to bt>Iui]d again. After 
remaining a considerable length of time in the prison 
with his brother, the grand pensionary perceived that 
the tumult was increasing instead of diminishing j and, 
either voluntarily, as some accounts rc]>drt, or forced by 
the mob breaking in. as other statenoents affirm, he 
descended from the room in which they had been sitting, 
leading ('ornciiu'i ^'v the hand. At il)c foot of the 
s&it.'. he was wounded by a pike on the forehead ; and 
seeing tiiat it was the determination of the people, whose 
rights and lil»enieb he had so firmly defended, to reward 
his services by death, he threw his clrak over his head, 
and recommending his soul to (rod, fell under a liun. 
dred blows. His brolhorflicd hy his side; and carrying 
their bodies to the common gallows, the assassins hung 
them together, the pensionary a foot higher than his 
brother, ij^'or did their barbarity stop here. The corpse 
of t-ach was mangled in a fearful manner; pieces of 
their flesh were cut off, and are said to have bem eaten 
by the people; and their hearts were torn from their 
bodies, and were exposed publicly for several days by 
one of their unpuriishe«l iimidcrvrs. 

'Shus died John dp Witt, in the 47th year of his 
age, by, a fate whyth lie seems more than once to have 
anticipated. His character is before the world in his 
life, for it was one of continual public servicei; and 
his praise was best spoken by his enemies. am 

heartily sorry,” said Charles 11., “ for the fate of 
John de Witt.”—“ We have lost,” said the prince 
of Orange, " in the grand pensionary, a great minister, 
and*b great man. His genius was equal to liis employ, 
ments, and the virtues of his private life added lustre 
to his tal&hts for public business.” Need we say any 
more? 

In regard to the character of John de Witt this is 
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surely enough; for the praise of two men who ruined 
his forlnnes, and contributed to his death, can hardly 
be suspected of exaggeration. The picture, however, 
given of him by bishop Bumet, referring as much to 
his habits as to his character, may likewise be cited. 

He was a frank, sincere man,” says the bishop ; 
“ without fraud, or any other artifice but silence; to 
which he had so accustomed the world, that it was not 
easy to know' whether he was silent on design or custom. 
He had a great clearness of a]>prchen6ion; and when 
anything was propo8c*<l to him, how new hoever, he 
heard all patiently, and then asked such qiiesUuns as 
occurred to him ; and by the time he hail done all thas, 
he was as much master of the proposition as the person 
was that had made it.” His matliematical studies had 
given liim a great fondness for reducing every thing to 
a precise rule ; and yet in his political maxims, he w*as 
extremely fond of sha<l<^win^ forth his meaning in al¬ 
legories. I shall conclude by adding some of his apo¬ 
thegms, and some of his fables; though it is difficult 
to select them, a? in the whole work from which they 
are taken lie never for a moment strayetl from that 
pointed reference to Ilollaiid which gave to every pas- 
aage an individual, rattier than a general, application. 

A defensive war is a consumptive war.” 

“ No rulers can subsist uoloas they put on akin of 
a lion, as well as that of a fox.'’ • 

'J'he truth is, great monarchs |re justly compared 
to the lion, who is king of beasts, and never contented 
with (he produce of their own country, but living upon 
the flesh of their enemies; 1 wish I could not say sub* 
jects.^ 

*' Republics, governing with more gentleness, wisdom, 
and RiotleratioD, have naturally a more powerful and 
numberless train of inhabitants adhering to them*thaii 
monarchs, and therefore stand not in need of such 
maxims, especially those that subsist bywtrade, who 
ought in this matter to follow the commendable example 
of a cat; for she never converses with strange beasts, 
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but either keept et home, or eccompiniM those of her 
own species, meddling with none bnt in order to defend 
her own; rerjr rigiknt to provide for food, end pre¬ 
serve her poung ones ; she neither berks nor snsrie et 
those thst provoke or ebuse^faer; so shy tnd fesrful 
thet, being pursued, she immedieiely tekes her flight 
into some hole or piece of netural strength, where she 
remuns quiet till the noise be over. But if it hep- 
pens that she can by no meens avoid«the eombet, she 
is more fierce then e lion, defends herself with tooth 
end nail, end better than any other beast, making use of 
ell her well hiiabeiided strength, without the least neglect 
Of feinting in her extremity. So that* by these arts, 
that species enjoy more quiet every where, live longer, 
ere more acceptable, and in greater number than lions, 
tigers, wolves, foxes, bears, or any other beaiti of prey, 
which often perish by their own strength, and are taken 
where they lie in wait forioihers.” 

A cat, indeed, is outwardly like a lion; ypt she is, 
and will remain, but a cat still; and so we, who are 
naturally merchants, cannot bo changed into soldiers.'* 

All stltes and sovereigns ought not to enter into 
sliiances with those who are stronger, but rather with 
such as are inferior to themselves in power; by which 
means they may always covenant that the weaker shall 
tirst mak^ good his engagement." 

When an inferior power treats with one superior 
to him, he ii\;ures himself if he do not contract that 
the Btron'^er shall first perform that which he promises." 

** The lion, king of beasts, having beard many com¬ 
plaints of his subjects, concerning the cruel pers^tion 
and murders committed by the huntsman, and tearing 
that if he should any longer hear such unrighteous deal¬ 
ings, he should lose his royal honour and respect amtmg 
his sutgects, went in person to fl^t the huntsman, who, 
first by his shooting, afterwards by his lance, and laatiy 
with hia BW‘>rd, so wounded the approaching Hon that 
he was necessitated to fiy; and having loat much of bis 
strength by his wounds, and more of his honour and 
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ectteem by bis flight, said, with a lamentable voice, * To 
my Boirow, 1 And the truth of this pTOverb, The strength 
of Sampson is not sufficient for one that is resolved to 
revenge evil with evil; but he that can wait and be 
padent, sball And hi^ enemy defeated to his hand. 
What need had t to straighten this crooked piece of 
wood ? It had been better for me to have left those 
injuries to time; and perhaps some tiger, wolf, or bear, 
having with Hke imprudence sought out the huntsman, 
might have been strong and fortunate enough to have 
killed him in the fight.’ ” 

** A certain strong wise man, meeting a strong fool, 
who had undertaken to force a adver from every mai^ he 
met, gave him a sliver without a blow or a word. 
Whereupon some of his aequsintance, young people, 
blamed him for it, using these words, ' God hath given 
you at least as much strength, and more wisdom than 
this lewd fellow, whereby you would undoubtedly have 
bad the victory, and delivered the world from this rascal: 
whereas, contrarily, you will be despised if you do this.’ 
fiut the wise man answered, ' They tiiat buy their peace 
do beet. And besides, ] Imow it is ill fi||nting with a 
strong fool ; but you know not the value of year own 
peace, welfare, and life, and much less the manner of 
the world. For though 1 were not an old merchant, 
but a prudent soldier, yet 1 shall tell you tl^at he who 
will not bestow a stiver to keep peace, must hi^ve bis 
sword always drawn ; and he that will be always fight¬ 
ing, though with the benefit of ten advantages against 
one ganger, must certainly lay out more than ten stivere 
to byy arms. And as where there is hewing of wood 
there will be splinters flying on every side ; so, after a 
man has auflfer^ the smart, he must give a good reward 
to the diirurgeon and physician, even when the best 
happens: the bucket will come home broken at last ; 
and the best fighters at last find their masters, fmr the 
Ktouteat Hercules ia sometimes soonest baaten. Next,’ 
said he, * time will inform you that I am not to atraighten 
all the crooked wood 1 shall meet in this world; for 1 
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assure you that it will happen' to this strong fool as 
it (lid formerly with the foolish frog, who, fiiidiug a* 
wise crab swimming in the water, threatened to kill 
liiin if he found him any more there. The good- 
natured crab thinking, as tho&e« who willingly shun a 
mad ox which they might kill wit^ a gun, that he 
would also shun this creature, gave the frog good words, 
swimming imnu’diateiy backward, according to his cus¬ 
tom, and giving place to him. But because stupidity 
causes bobhiess and self-couccit, tlie frog - coucludcd 
that be was stronger than the crab, and so fell U}>oii 
him. The crab eVN sided lunssclf stoutly, and at last 
pinghed (he frog immcHiiately dead. An^ seeing-the 
woild is full of fouls, 1 tell you that this coxcomb, 
growing conlident by a few' good successes, will soon 
find another fool who will knock him o’ the head, and 
riiithe world of him. It is certainly much better tliat 
a fool, and not a wise maiki' should put his life in the 
balance with this fool.’ M'hicfi prediction W’as soon 
after verihed by experience ; for, awhile after, this fool 
setting upon other {leople, found at last as foolish, 
cross, 811(1 stfong a fellow as himself, that would rather 
fight than give him a stiver, who knocked him down 
and killed him. Upon which the wise man caused 
some sayings to he engraven over him ; among which 
were thcscj— nuiubt-r of fouU is infinite; and To 
cure a^fool requires one and a half, for without blows 
it cannot be done." 

A certain fox, conceiting himself not able to sub¬ 
sist if the wolves and bears lived in mutual aipity, 
stirred up the one against the other; and afterw|rds, 
fearing lest the wolf, which favoured him less, shouM 
get the better, and then, finding hhnsdf without enemy, 
^ouM destroy him, resolved to strengthen the bear pri- 
vatdy with fuod which he had spared for himself, and to 
see the fight between them, under pretence of being 
mediator, buWrreally to feed upon tlie blood of the con¬ 
quered ; which, when he tasted, he was so transported 
with the relish, t^tt, rather than forbear the blood. 
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he let the bear have ao' much of hia oUier natural food 
'that he was grown weak. But the two combating 
beasts, observing this ill design of the pretended medi¬ 
ator, and his weakness together, destroyed this blood¬ 
thirsty fox; the.one ifiretneditately, the other by tlie 
fortune of the war: besides, he fell unpitied. h'or 
suppose the wolf and bear ha<l grown so weak by tbe 
fox's artifices that they could nut have huit him, yet 
there were liifns, tigers, and otlier beasts of prey, which 
could as certainly and as easily have devoured him, be¬ 
cause he had lost his strength, and couhl no longer in any 
extremity ryn to his hole, and tlicrcby save and defend 
himself. • 

*' Thus God and natun> puttisheth those that abuse 
their strength, and takes the eiafty in their own subtilty. 
As false self-love is th(^ root of all mischief, so pru¬ 
dence and well-grounded self-love are the only cause of 
all good and virtuous, actians. PiirKuanc to which, as 
we say, />> we//, auU look lio/ Imckward, is the greatest 
polity Holland can use. And the richest blessing God 
can pour down upon a nation is to unite the interests 
thereof to petu^e, and the welfare of manlund ; arr^rd- 
ing to the good rule, He that loves himself anyht is a 
friend to all the Vforld." 
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FRANCOIS MICHEL LE TELLIER, MARQUIS 

DE LOUVQIS. 

BORN DIED 1691. 

L 00 V 01 S, the ftmous minister-at-wtr of*LouiB XIV., 
was born at Paris on the 18th of January, 1641. He 
was the son of the well known Le Tellier, an attached 
dependant of MaaR’’in. During the whole of the 
trot^blcus time of the Fronde, the cardinal was served 
with zeal and skill by the father of Louvois; and when 
he again reached the summit of power, he rewarded (be 
aiPection which had displayed itself in adversity by 
high favour and distinction. The father of Louvois was 
supposed by some to have bom s^retly a Jesuit; but in 
all probability this belief was solely founded upon his 
possessing tlie submissive and insinuating cunning which 
marked the followers of Ignatius Loyola. No one, 
however, waa^ better calculated to educate a youth in 
the habits of courtly intiigue; no one had more suc¬ 
cessfully pursued the paths of flattery and servility 
during times even of difficulty and danger; and no one 
could bettef point out where to bow with humble 
deference, and where to resist with cold determination. 
At a very early period Le Tellier began to initiate his 
son into afi&’rs of state, and laboured to render him 
equally a good minister and a successful courtierhe 
taught him habits of business and knowledge of de^, 
and showed him that no deference was too great, no 
species of submission too extraordinary, towards the 
absolute monarch on whom his fortunes depended. 

As soon as hit age permitted, Louvois was introduced 
by his father at the court of lA)Uia ^IV., and well in* 
structed in the- part he was to play. The young sa. 
pirant to official ^atinetion took every means to ingratiate 
himself with the young monarch, who, born nearly at 
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the BAme period u himteir, educated in the same 
times, and passing through the same troubka, had many 
more feelings in common with the son of his minister 
than is usually found between monarch and subject It 
thus was not difficult fpr Le Tellier to obtain tbe nomin¬ 
ation of his son to the survivorship of his own post of 
aecretary-at'War ; and having remained for five years 
after the death of Mazarin working in the office of his 
father, Louvois was appointed secretary of state in 
l6(>6, at which time Le Tellier was raised to the dignity 
of chaneellor, 

liy this^time Louis XIV. had become balntuated 
to the task of government: under the wise adnynis- 
tration of Colbert the finances of the state had recovered 
the dilapidatetl condition in which Fouquet and 
Mazarin had left them ; and the royal treasury, which 
hail long been void, now overflow^ with wealth, the 
fruit of wisdom, r^gulswty, activity, and economy. 
The reputation which Colbert had established had 
long Iwen an object of envy to Le Tellier, and was not 
less so to his son; and the first desim of the new 
secretary of state was to rival Colbert, n he could not 
supplant him, in the afieciions of his msster; to on- 
ploy the resources which hia wisdom and frugality had 
provided, in those efforts which might give to him, Lou- 
vois, an ascendency in the councils of the Jcing, and to 
thwart tlie great minister in all those points wjiere his * 
views were at all opposed to tbe wishes and interests of 
tbe house of Le Tellier. That Louvois would have pro- 
cetjfied as be did in almost all instances; tltat be would 
hj^e stimulated Louis to war, when peace was the 
better policy of France; that he would have persecuted 
the protestants, when they ought to have been protected 
and upheld ; and that he would have done all those 
acts in which he wis most opposed to Colbert,ewhether 
Colbert had ever lived or not,—is very probable: but, 
nevertheless, there wm a virulence and^n acrimony in 
tbe manner of doing them, which showed that jealousy 
and hatred had their ehtre in tbe motives, and leach ns 
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to see personal rivalry as well as individual ambition 
amongst the springs of action which carried forward all 
the operations of Louvois. 

Whether the brief war, which took place between 
France and England in the year Kififi, is to be at¬ 
tributed to his couns^ or not can hardly be told ; but 
there is little doubt that before be received the absolute 
appointment of secreury-at-war lie long cxercis^cd all 
the functions of that important office, aSid, with his 
usual haughty and overbi^aring ambition^ resisted the 
authority ewti of l*is own failtcr, in the very oHice of 
which that father ^ us the head. Nevertheless, the 
war^ibuH commenced beifig almost entirely carried on 
by the murine, which was more immediately under 
the direction of Collwrt, did not produce that degree 
of gratidcation which the eager mind of the young and 
fierce Louvois must have desired. He was at this time 
in faia twenty-tiftli year; and, ,burning to signalise 
himself in a more extensive sjihere, he willingly niif- 
fered a peace to be negotiated with England^ pointing 
out to Louis that a more glorious field and a more 
worthy objeef were open to his views in the claim 
which he had upon the Spanish Netlicrlands. 

No doubt can exist, although the as^rtion of these 
claims might have suggested itself to the mind of 
Louis as ^ vague and indistinct aspiration, that to 
Louvoifi was owing the first project reduced to a 
tangible shape for put|uing the alleged rights of Lo%ia 
by force ox arms, at a period when Spain was un« 
prepared to resist the force which France could bvng 
into the field. Whatever might be the real feelingiof 
his heart, Louis affected to experience considerate 
scruples in regard to atucking the Spanish monarchy 
after the treaty of the Pyrenees, and to seising upon 
territories in right of hia wife of which she had made 
a formal renunciation. Hia first hesitation was easily 
overcome; thae^ wanted not in France doctors of law 
and learned theologians, ready at the call of the miniater 
and the monarch, to prove that the projects of the one 
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ud tlie wishes of the other were perfectly reconcileable 
with every principle of justice and religion. Louvois 
found without difficulty a number of persons to relieve 
the conscience of the king of all responsibility regarding 
his own oath or the renunciation of the queen. 

Jiut Louvois found a mon* foonidablc obstacle to his 
purposes in the politjcal sagacity of Collierand the 
straightforward but keen and powerful sensi^ of Tu- 
renne. Both* these great men were consulted by Louis 
on the subject of the intended proceedings against the 
Netherlands; and both unanimously exerted their uU 
most powers to dissuade the king from following the 
counsel of ^..ouvois. ('olberi laid lK*foTc the momrch 
the state of the country at the time; he showed him 
what six years of jieace had produced ; and he besought 
him earnestly to avoid every temptation to warfare, in 
order to let Kranct' prom*d in the prosjierous course 
wherein she had alre^ily advanced so far; and he pro¬ 
mised the monarch, if he would but fly the false and 
fatal srtluctions of military ambition, to render him the 
richest and most (towerfui king that ever reigned over 
a happy and abutuUnt lend. Turenne, on the other 
h|nd, urged upon the attention of the monarch that 
France was already an object of jealousy to many of 
the neighbouring states, and that any ambitious attack 
which would bring his dominions immedi^ely in con¬ 
tact with Germany on the one side and lloliand on ^ 
the other would instantly awaker^ the apprehensions of 
those countries, and that a league might be formed 
agsynst France which would add to the forces of the 
prqyinee he was about to assail those of several other 
states then friendly to France. He showed to Louis 
that by extending his frontier be only multijdied his 
enemies ; and he declared tliaf, however just might 
be his sovereign's tdaim, he would be the last ft advise 
him to pursue it when he felt sure tliat it was likely 
to he roinoua to the best interests ofm France^ both 
external and internal. 

That Colbert should desire peace Louis could very 
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well understsnd; for the honoar of that minister, the 
success of his favourite plans, and the preservaUon 
of that system which he bad established, depended 
greatly upon the maintenance of external and internal 
tranquillity: but that Turenna, w^ose harvest was 
in the battle-field, whose first aspirations had been 
those of a soldier, and all whose habits and interests led 
him to advocate war, sliould in the present instance 
raise his voice so strongly in favour <ft peace, was 
sufficient to make Louis hesitate. He remained for 
some time in sufpon«e, it would seem; and we are told 
that it was a skilful nianceuvre of Louvois, feting upon 
sonw uf the monarch’s weaknesses, through the very 
means which Tureune bad placed in his hands, that 
decided tiie question between peace and war, and 
hurried on Louis into Uiat fatal course which he never 
ceased to pursue through the rest of bis life, and which 
brought down ruin and destruction upon his country, 
and long ages of misery and suffering on his people. 

When Turenne had been required to give in memo¬ 
rials upon th^ better regulation of the French service, 
he had amongst other things suggested that in time of 
peace regular encampments gliould be formed, fur the 
purpose of keeping up the military spirit and habits of 
the soldiery. This had accordingly been done upon a 
very extenaij*e scale, and with the most beneficial effect; 
and to me of these peaceful camps Louvois led the mo¬ 
narch for the purpose, as he said, of showing the happy 
results of 'forenne’s system, but in reality with a view 
of thwarting Turenne'a best views. The pomp, tbe,pa. 
geantry, and the military display, caught the splendfgir- 
loviog eyes of Louis: the counsels of Colbert, the 
warnings of Turenne, were equally forgotten; and war 
was determined on when peace was absolutely necessary 
to the {fkosperity of France. The orders of t^ monarch 
were given; and hit determination having once been 
tdten and puk^ely announced, Colbert and Turenne 
united to do every thing-in their power in order to 
aecure an advant^eona remit to thoae achemea which 
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they had opposed while opposition was likely to be 
available. 

It was now that the splendid talents of Louvois for 
the tirst time fully displayed themselves; and the great 
genius which he showed for the administration of an 
army^ as well aS the extraordinary powers which he 
brought to bear u|)on the supply of every sort of re¬ 
quisite for an extensive campaign, carried on by se> 
veral large bodies of men, in some degree justified the 
eagerness which he evinced to employ in the service of 
the king those great abilities with which nature had 
endowed him. On every point of the frontier vast 
magazines Vere established, and supplied widt the 
means of extending themselves, by branches, into the 
country about to be invaded. Wherever the king led 
his forces provisions of every kin<I were found ready; 
the marches of the troops and their quarters were ail 
prepared and regulated in ^ way which, until the time 
of Louvois, had neve? been practised; and the great 
facilities whicli were thus afforded to the military pro¬ 
ceedings of Louis and bis generals insured rapid success 
to a campaign conducted under the eye*of Turenne. 
The most successful, the most advantageous, and the 
most easy military expedition which the history of 
modem warfare could tlien display, was that wbidi 
Louis XIV. carried on against Flanders in the year 
l6f>7. Colbert supplied the means in Abundance; 
Louvoia distributed them with skill and judgment; 
Louis animated his soldiers by his presenct, and Tu¬ 
renne directed their efforts with consummate military 
abilfty. As we have shown before, in the life of Col- 
berf^ an extraordinary number of fortified cides, and a 
large tract of valuat^ country, were conquered in less 
tban three months ; and Louis returned to Paris a^er a 
campaign glorious and advantageous, but whish had 
done one vast evil to France,—that of confirming her 
monarch in a taste for military glory. ^ 

Had Louvois restrained himself to the sphere of hia 
official fimetione, had he been contented to diow himielf 
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a great minister, and to surpass the expectations which 
any one had conceived of his genius, that genius would 
have appeared in much brighter colours. But in the 
campaign of Flanders, as tliroughout the- whole of his 
life, he showed a presuming and dictatorial spirit, which, 
though long concealed carefully from the eybs of the 
hing, was irritating to all the inferior officers of the army, 
and insupportable to those of a higiter grade. Even 
Turenne himself, the greatest master of his^i t in Europe, 
could not escape from the intrusive impertinence of 
Louvois ; who souglit tu direct the proceedings of the 
generiil under the very eyi-s of (he king. Turenne, 
modc’'at(* by nature. Iwrc fur some time iSie insolence 
of Uie upstart minisU'r with patience and contempt; 
but at length evert (he temper of Turenne gave way, 
and he openly treated Ixtuvois with tiiat scorn and 
reprehension whieli his presumption merited. I'he 
pride of the son of .Lc Telljpr was of the most irritable 
and vengeful nature ; and, not dS^ing to assail Turenne 
openly in the mind of his master, he determined to 
raise up against him a rival, w'ho might share, if not 
eclipse, his nflitary glory. That rival was ('ondv, who 
since his restoration to his native country, by the treaty 
of tile Pyrenees, had lived in profound retirement, 
avoiding all tiiose intrigues from which he had suffered 
so bitterly during the earlier years of his life. M'ith 
him LouvoTs opened a communicadon immediately after 
the campaign in Flanders; and we are led to believe 
that he g#ve ('ond^ to understand that any brilliant 
scheme suggested by himself, for some new mlijtary 
attempt, would be fallowed by his being intrusted Vith 
the execution thereof. *' 

Though Conde had disdained to make use of either 
solicitations or intrignes, for tlic purpose of obtaining 
that command in the king's armies to which bis rank, 
his genius, and his renown gave him a right to aspire, 
but from whigh he bad been justly excluded by the 
consequencei of his own rebellion, he had not the 
Ins beheld with pain the fresh glory acquired by 
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Turenne, of whom, indeed, he was not jealous, though 
he might be envious of the advantages he possessetL 
He eagerly, therefore, seized the hint of Louvois; and 
his fertile mind was not long in discovering an en¬ 
terprise as brilliant as (lie expedition to Flanders, likely 
to bo less costly an<l to be fully as easy. We have 
already noticed the conquest of Fraiiche Corate, which 
district was constantly under the eyes of Condc as go¬ 
vernor of Uargundy, who knew all its resources and 
its weaknesses, and could point out at once the means by 
which he proposed to annex it to that territory of which 
it seemed geographically to form a necessary part. 

This eiiferprUte was suggested by him to Loq^ois, 
in the early part of the year 1(167, and eagerly fixed 
upon by the minister as the means of restoring Condei to 
tlie si'rvice of hie master, of mortifying Turenne, and 
of distinguishing himself. In the first instance, whUe 
troops were collecting.^in burgundy for the invasion of 
Tranche Comte, the war of corruption was carried on by 
Louvois amongst its magistrates and its rulers : a num¬ 
ber were found ready to sell themselves at a low price, 
and a sufiicient body were bought to divi&e the country 
into factions, and render it an easy prey. In the midst 
of winter Conde set out at the head of an army of 
20 ,(KK) men, and pouring straight into the heart of 
Franche (.'omti^ laid siege to Besan^on, wl^cb fell with 
scarcely the resistance of a day. Salins was als <4 taken ; * 
and Louvois, who had liurried forward in person to 
sustain the prince by every means in his ^ower, pro¬ 
ceed^ in haste to Dijon, where Louis XIV. had just 
arrived. The minister now, in accordance with a plan 
concerted with Conde, informed the monarch of the 
fall of those two cities, beseeching him to advance in 
person and lay siege to Dole. That town surrendered 
after a few days’ sit^; and in less than thrA weeks 
from the commencement of the invasion the whtde of 
the county bad been subdued. « 

Negotiations, forced upon Louis by the triple alfiance, 
succeeded, and a peace was concluded under the media- 
voxh hi. V 
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tion of several foreign powers; amongst which Holland 
distinguished itself less by skilful diplomacy than by 
the haughty and overbearing tone which its ambassador 
drought fit to employ towards the French monarch* 
Franchc Comti was surrenderee^ as a peace offering: 
but the designs of Louis, under the skilful prompting of 
Louvois, were extending tliemselves every clay ; and his 
determination of attacking Holland soon began to make 
itself manifest to all the surrounding nations. Lonvois 
found means, however, to quiet their apprehensions with 
regard to theinselv««t., and to lull them into a state of 
apathy respecting iloll tnd ; and as soon as he perceived 
that nothing was to be apprehended from S\min or die 
empire, he commenced his military preparations, pur&u. 
ing the same system which he had done in regard to 
Flanders. He wab most anxious to push his magazines 
as far forward as possible before war was actually dc«* 
dared; and for that purpose he entered into a treaty 
both with the bishop of Munster and the elector of 
Cologne. The latter, with some diificulty and at a 
great expense of money, .was induced to grant two 
towns upon die very frontiers of Hollaml as French 
depots ; and here, with his usual prudence and fore¬ 
sight, Louvois established those magazines wditch en¬ 
abled Louis XIV^ to march forward to the conquest of 
Holland as if advancing on a party of pleasure. 

I The operltions in that country have been already dc<» 
tailed as far as is necessary ; and it otdy remains for me 
to mark th^share whfch Louvois took therein. Condti 
and Turenne vied with each other, under the eyes of 
the king; and Louvois, all activity and diligence, was 
constantly with one or other of the armies, assuring fiiin- 
self with his own eyes that nothing was wanting to the 
supply of each ; and that no deficiency which could be 
attributed to him existed to imjK^de the progress of his 
sovereign 6 arms. The extraordinary and enterprising 
diligence whicl^hc displayed gave occasion to a report 
for which there seems to have been no foundation, that 
Louvois himself preceded in disguise the army of the 
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}:ingf ami bought from tbe Dutch the very stores and 
ammunition which supplied the force that was advancing 
U} conquer die country. That Louvois undertook such 
an unnecessary risk is not only incredible^ but is SU8« 
tallied by noUiing but#rumour. But though we may 
welt believe that he himself did not venture into Hol¬ 
land in disguise^ which would have subjected him to be 
hung, wlierever he was caught; yet there can be no 
eartidy doubts that he di<l buy, by means of his secret 
agents, a very great part of the stores and ammuni¬ 
tion which were absolutely necessary ij the defence of 
Holland, but which were employed by the armies of 
Louis Xl\. against that country. # 

Owe (kf the greatest quatiik^s of a king, one the most 
useful to his )ieople und the most sersiceablc to his own 
reputation, is the discriniinaiion of tulonts in other 
men, and the just appreciation of their services. Such 
also \va> one of the urinci|>al features in the mind of 
Louis \1\\; and the spirit of euterpriso, regularity, and 
order wliich distinguisiietl Louvois, raisetl him every 
day higher and higher in the esteem of his master. 
Nor was this the only %)uality w*hich^attracted the 
king M attention during the campaigns 111 Flanders and 
in Hoi bind. An eager dmre of giving information in 
every branch of those sciences which were connected 
with his official sUtiou displayed itself in gll his pro¬ 
ceedings ; and he induced the famous Vauban reduce * 
hU system of attack und defence jp a regular form, aud 
commit it to writing, for his instruction. The same 
desi{C showed itself on many other occasions, leading 
him^fn.H}ucntly into situations of great peril, for the 
i^ole purpose of acquiring knowledge. ^V'ben any 
fortress was attacked, he was seen in every part of 
the trenches eagerly questioning die engineers: he 
watched from the most exposed situations all (he pro¬ 
ceedings of tile army, and he descended into the roost 
advanced part of die mines when prepai#! for the work 
of destruction. 

AU this was marked and approved by the king; 
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but the influence he thus obtained, as well as the in¬ 
formation be thus acquired, his arrogant vanity led 
him to miBUse, in endeavouring to control those per¬ 
sons who had made the sciences, of which he gained 
a superficial knowledge, the stu/ly and occupation of 
their whole lives. In entering Holland, Louis found 
no forces to oppose him, and but little resistance from 
the numerous strong places which might have beeu 
held out by native troo]>8 for an indefinite length of 
time. More than forty of these fell into his hands with 
very little opposition : and it became a question in the 
king's council w'ut plan was to be pursued in regard 
to tly;m. The ardi :'.t aixl fiery Conde, whose eagle 
glance scorned by intuition to discover in a moment 
the riglit course of proceeding, cither in a campaign or 
a battle, and the calm and delilwrate Tureniie, whose 
clear cool judgment and scientific knowledge enabled 
him almost always to work q>it hjs own plans against 
the most skilful operations of an enemy, united in ad¬ 
vising Louis to dismantle the greater part of the for¬ 
tresses as he took them, and, holding only the command¬ 
ing points, to^Keep bis forces free to act efficiently in 
the field. Louvois, however, opposed himself to this 
judicious advice, and gave to Louis that counsel which 
placed much greater patronage and influence in the 
hands of tl^ minister-at-war, and at the same time 
• flattered, the vanity of the monarch by the retention of 
an immense number of captured cities. 

Louis took the advice of his minister in preference to 
that of the two greatest generals of the age, and fors^me 
time be was flattered by continual success. But ere I^ng, 
he saw the pride and haughtiness of Louvois, joinra to 
the insolent tyranny of his own demands, <lrive the de¬ 
pressed people of Holland to that pitch of despair where 
energy and courage become a necessity. The army of the 
king was wifliin a few leagues of Amsterdam ; disunion 
reigned in the cfnital of the republic; forces were want¬ 
ing to oppose the victorious enemy ; and deputies were 
sent to demand neace. Three several times Louvois is 
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reported to have made them rettim ere he would see 
them ; and tlien, after treating them with scorn and 
indignity, he proposed to them in his own insolent Ian. 
guage the imperious demands of his haughty master, 
'rhe Dutch were roiTsed to energetic resistance; the 
armies of Louis, rc<Iuced by the detachment of lai^ 
garrisons, were unable to crush that resistance at once; 
the formidable coalition which Turenne had foreseen, 
and which Louvois had contemned, was formed against 
Louis amongst the other sovereigns of Europe; and the 
French monarch returned to Paris, leaving Conde and 
Turenne Ig retrieve, as well as they could, tlie errors 
which he had committed by the advice of his minifter. 

Shortly after, t)ie imperial armies took the field, 
an<l Turenne was obliged to separate from Conde, in 
order to make head against the imperialists in the 
cast. lie did not do so, however, without uttering 
loud complaints agakist l^ouvois, who left him ex- 
poseil to the whole forces of (termany, with a very 
inferior army indeed, w'hilc the troops which would 
have ensured him success in his operat^iis were con. 
fined in a number of insignificant and untenable places 
in the most unhealthy country in Europe, 'fvrenne, 
how'cver, hastened towards Philipsburg, which was 
menaciMl by the imperial forces under Moutecuculi, 
demanding from Louvois speeciy rcinfoicements, in ^ 
order to enable him to keep the field, both* against 
that great general and tlie elector of Qrandenburg, 
who had taken up arms a second time in opposition to 
France. Louvois, whose hatred of Turenne was of 
thatw blind and persevering nature which made him 
risk the safety of his country, and even the favour of 
his king, rather than not gratify his malevolence, refused 
or neglected to send the necessary troops ; and ^urenne 
was obliged to retreat, leaving die road open for the im¬ 
perial general to join the prince of Orange, and capture 
Bonne in conjunction wi^ that commaffder. 

Not content with the negligence or injustice of this 
conduct, Louvois loudly blamed the French marshal 
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for the loss of Bonne ; and Turenne, in concert with 
Cond^j determined to lay before the king a statement of 
their grievances, and, pointing out to the monarch the 
evil consequences which had ^rcady accrued from the 
misconduct and bad advice of Isouvois, to beseech his 
msgesty to ensure them against his influence for the 
future. How far they had executed their determination 
does not appear when it became sufficiently manifest to 
alarm both Loiivois anil bis father Le TelUer* The 
latter, long skilled in intiignr, negotiation, and pcisua*. 
aion, uiidcrtuok to mollify the resentment of the two 
generals. He . VDitiingly tia^tened toseeX^nde and 
Turtniie * and while iR* admitted that they were right 
in all iheir view^, that his son had been mistaken, and 
that part of the reverses which >!ad oceiirred were to h ' 
attributed to him, he nevertluness endeavoured to site 
that the multitude and difficulty of the affair.^; in uhich 
he was e.igage^l had preverfied him from g that 
attention to their demands and repre.« * tadona wh'cl* 
he otherwise* would have done; an diat the greater 
part of his yrors pmceetlod radier m* ar'*' .eiu&l 
circumstances than from negligoiice '• regard tci the 
desires«of either, or from any purpose of personally in¬ 
juring Turenne. In rc^pi*c» to ine latter point, Le TcLier 
urg<*'!, and with truth, that Louvois had ordered the 
siege of Tafnes to \h* undertaken, for the purpose of 
cauKinff a diversion in favour of that great general; and 
that although this scheme bail been without tlie ofTect 
he tlesired, the atumipt was sufficient to exculps^e him 
from any design against the reputation of Tim^nne# 
W'itb Comic, to whom the minister had always shown 
himself well disposed, these' arguments were effectual; 
but Turenr^ remained unmoved, and made his formal 
remonstrance to the king; he acknowledged tiiat Louvois 
possesse*d great talents, seal, activity, skill, order, and 
perseverance; and that if he would but confine himself 
to the duties ofrhis office, he would be a most excellent 
and sor' ireable minister; but be accused him of med* 
dling wit!) matters totally out of his department, and 
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of giving no attention to the demands and represent- 
ations of those who were carrying on the war. Whether 
in the course of this accusation Turenne displayed any * 
undue degree of heat, or whether Louis did not choose ' 
to cool die seal of a ^minister he esteemed by reproof, 
docs not appear; but certain it is, that he paid less 
attention to the remonstrance of Turenne than might 
have bim expected. Frightened, however, by the risk 
diat he had*run, Louvois cliangeel liis conduct towards 
Turenne, taking care for the future to attend to his 
tiemands, although he more than once endeavoured to 
control hi^ movciuonts. A variety of operations then 
took place, in the course of wliich were execucud the 
brutal and horrible ravages committed In die palatinate 
by the iVench troops under Turenne; ravages which 
cau^j'd fht nainc of a Frcnclnnau to be execrated iu 
that countr\ for many years aftei the generation which 
Kutlered by diein lu<l»pa&?#d auay. The blame of those 
tr'.x'Ccch naturary hdl upon Turenne; but those who 
would <ierind him attr..mtc the m»s^acres ami pillage 
^.;lnch lotik ptic»» 5n that rich and Ih^auiiful country to 
u.c orderis of L.uvttis. and point Co all the rest of 

Turi'inuAi cm luct in praof of his ln'^ng iucap^iMe of 
lOn.mittingsucli crimes, cx^^pt uinWr the conn tands of 
one whom lu* was forced to oliey. Fcreerl at length to 
recrosK tlic Rhine, the French general roiraaied towards 
\Uaee. But Louvois seeing die French frontierwienacecf 
on tlie side of Lorraine, by an army of ^0,0(K) men, 
despatched jiressing orders to Turenne to seise u])on «he 
passes of Lorraine, and there hold the enemy at hay. 
Tivenne, however, refused, giving Louvois to under, 
stand that he would conduct die campaign upon his 
own views, and not upon those of a civilian at a distance 
from the spot. Louvois still pressed Ins orders; and 
Turenne wrote to the king himself, setting ^Torth his 
purposes and <te8ign8, and once more remonstrating 
strongly against the interference of ehe minister. In 
the meantime he pursuetl his own purposes, in spite 
of all opposition, and with an army of 20,000 men 
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maintained Alsace against the whole forces of the EIm> 
pire ; harassed them in all their proceedings^ defeated 
them in detail, and at length forcetl them to evacuate 
the country and retreat across the Rhine. 

While such were the proceedings u{)on the Rhine, 
Louis XIV. had once more invaded Franche Comt^; 
and by the excellent arrangements of Loiivois, as well 
as the ready promptitude of Colbert in supplying him 
with the immense funds which he require, the whole 
of that desirable territory was again annexed to France. 
By this time, however, fhe finances of the state were 
exhausted; all ^hat ('olbert had done to festore the 
prosperity of Fratia- was undone by the elfecta of a 
long and ruinous war; and Louis l:^an to feel most 
painfully that in refusing his attention to that great 
minister, and giving ear to tlie persuasions of Loiivois, 
he had rejected tlic better counsel and chosen the worse. 
However, about this time, a aonsjuracy was detected by 
Louvois and Le Tellier, which, though contemptible in 
itself, served by its exposure, and tlie punishment of 
the conspirators, to restore any influence which those 
two ministers ^ight have lost by the evils which had 
fallen upon their country in consequence of the advice 
they had given. 

A discontented officer of the name of Traumont 
had been gaiped by the Dutch ; and, seeing that a great 
^rt of ttbe French provinces were in a state of se. 
vere irritatioi^ and discpnteiit, in conseijucnceof the new 
imposts with which they were charged, he conceived 
the design of creating an insurrection in Normandy. 
He communicated his purpose to a young gentlewtn 
of that province descended from the illustrious house 
of Rohan, hit who had squandered his fortune and 
impaired bis credit by gross and constant debauchery ; 
and had It same time given umbrage to the court 
by his turbulent proceedings, and quarrelled with his 
family on accounlc^f bis libertine course of life. Talented, 
handsome, and brave, he still retained some authority 
in Normandy, especially through female influence; and 
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listening eagerly to the suggestions of Traumont, he 
hoped to recover his exhausted fortuneSj by allying him* 
self to the Dutch and the Spaniards. Every thing was * 
prepared to give effect to the plans that had been laid, 
and Traumont had gone down himself into Normandy 
for the purpose of directing the meditated insurrection, 
when a woman of rank, the mistress of his nephew, 
who was implicated in the transaction, suffered the 
secret to esApe her, and it soon reached the ears of 
Louvois. Traumont and the chevalier de Rohan were 
immediately arrested, but the former shot himself ere 
he was reiqoved from Rouen ; and after his death, no 
witnesses existing against the latter, he might have es¬ 
caped punishment. One of his juilgcs, however, named 
Bezons — a name for ever infamous — drew from him, 
by promises of pardon, a confession of his error, on 
which he was condemned and executed without mercy. 

During the whole aourf* of the campaigns which fbl- 
lowed the outbreaking of the war with Holland, Louvois 
had applied himself to perfect the discipline of the French 
armies •, and a severe and iron rule was introduced by 
the famous officer Martinet, which gainea for his name 
the unenvied and unmerited distinction of beinc applied 
ever afterwards to a military tyrant. Louvois himself 
showed on all occasions that haughty severity which 
might be expected from his character; anii an instance 
of his rigid and unjust sternness, which took place about* 
this time, tended to rendiT him todious ii^ the French 
service. A gallant officer of the name of Dupas had 
bees entrusted with the government of Naerden, which 
wa^besieged in 167S by the prince of. Orange. He 
held out for four days, thotigh the place was scarcely 
defensible, and only surrendered after having sustained 
an assault of five hours, without the hope of succour 
from without. It appears that by some edd rdle of the 
service, the governors of fortresses were bound to sustain 
three asoaults before they surrendered ;«nd Louis XIV., 
by the advice of Louvois, condemned the unfortunate 
Dupas to be drawm into the town of Utrecht with a 
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sbovel in his hand, and to have his aword broken in the 
market-place. Insulted and injured, Dupas marked his 
time, volunteered on an occasion wnere an extraordi¬ 
nary display of conrage might make itself remarked, 
and was killed at the siege of Gi^ve, showing from the 
first his determination never to return alive. 

His death probably had but little effect upon the hard, 
hearted and arrogant Louvois; and tlie fall of Turenne 
himself, which occurred the year after that 6f Ihipas, and 
which was a loss to the whole nation, was only a relief to 
the minister. He is even accused, as well as his brother 
the archbishop (>f Kheiiits. of indecently testifying un- 
dis^ised satisfactiv'i at the death of a man for Hhom 
all France was in tears. After the decease of Turenne, 
Conde seemed to be the whole hope of France ; and 
Louvois, no longer blinded by his hatred of tlie former 
gallant officer, reinforced considerably the arnty which 
he had commanded in oppqaitio^ to Montecucuii, re¬ 
questing the prince to put himself at its head, ('undi* 
speedily obliged the German forces to cross the Rhine; 
and while the king in person, accompanied by Louvois 
and Vauban, fiiade himself master of several towns in 
Belgium, Conde carried the war into the enemies' coun¬ 
try, and delivered France from the presence of her 
enemies. The constant state of preparation in whidi 
the skill of^ouvois ke])t the commissariat facilitated 
^every OQgration of Louis; and to tliat may doubtless be 
as much attributed h^ great success, as to the skill 
the generals 'who commanded under him. In the siege of 
Valenciennes, the schemes of Louvois were again opposed 
to those of a master in the art of war ; and be sustained 
a contrary opinion to that of Vauban. In this instance be 
was supported by five French marshals, but Louis was 
wise enough tofollow the directions of the greatest engineer 
of the agb; and the works of Valenciennes were attacked 
and taken in open day. A number of other towns, Ghent, 
Bt. Omer, and C^pibray, were added to the conquests of 
France ; but although she acquired much glory by the 
gallant manner in which she sustained herself against 
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the formidable coalition by which she was attacked, and 
gained daily some fresh advanta^ over her enemies, 
yet the exhausted state of her finances, and the mur. 
mure of her people against the severe imposts under 
which they labouredf induced Louis sincerely to seek 
for peace. Louvois did all that he could to prolong the 
war; but strong necessity seconded the earnest and re¬ 
peated remonstrances of Colbert, and the treaty of Nime- 
guen restored a certain degree of tranquillity to Europe. 

If the resources of Louis were exhausted by the long 
and severe stni^le which followed his attack upon 
Holland, other monarchs of Europe were not less 
weary of war; nor were their subjects less desiraus of 
peace than his. The treaty of Nimeguen, tlierefore, left 
Franco in possession of many rich provinces as the 
fruit of Louis's efforts; and Louvois had the satisfaction 
of seeing the counsels he had given, however detrimental 
to France in a reasoaahlt* point of view, productive of 
that false and unsubstantial suci'ess which is usually 
looked upon as glory. Standing high, therefore, in the 
favour of his master, he feared nothing ^ut the rivalry 
of Colbert, whose more vast and comprehensive mind 
still found that degree of support in the better I'uallties of 
Louis XIV., which enabled him to maintain bis ground 
against the influence which Louvois had founded on the 
monarch's weaknesses. > 

Colbert had been the friend and counsellor of the 
beautiful and unhappy La Valliere ; but^lthough that 
was an age in which the royal favour was but too 
often affected by the will of woman, Colbert had nev^ 
depended upon the smiles of the first and purest of 
Louis's concubines. Louvois, however, attached himatdf 
strongly to her successful rival, die bold, harsh Mon- 
tespan ; and in all the intrigues and changes of the court 
we find his name joined with the party which she 
headed. Even at that early period, when her connec¬ 
tion with the monarch was yet coveaad by the thin veil 
of outward decency, we find Louvois acting with the 
rising favourite in the disgraceful proceedings regarding 
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the count de Lauzun. That unfortunate noUeman, after 
having for several years enjoyed the favour of the king 
in a very high degree^ had engaged ^e affection of the 
monarch's first cousin, the duchess of Montpensier, com¬ 
monly called Mademoiselle; and Employing all his own 
influence over the king's mind, and the interest of a host 
of noble friends, he had obtained permission publicly to 
wed the princess, whose love he had obtainetl. Several 
branches of the royal family, however, even after the 
permission had been granted, joined together to oppose 
the marrii^^; and inadame de Montespan, together 
with Louvois, juincil themselves strongly to the adver- 
sariew of the count. By their repreaentations and 
suggesticms, Louts was induced weakly to withdraw the 
sanction he had given, to forbid the marriage, and to 
treat coldly the mao he had ir^ured. The count de 
Lauzun is said in the heat of passion to have forgotten 
the reapect he owed hia aoverfign f but Louis, who was 
not vindictive, easily pardoned that offence, and it was 
not till he raised his voice against Louvois, that any seve¬ 
rity followed t^e indiscretion of the disappointed noble, 
'fhe arrogant and revengeful minister, however, and the 
proud and daring mistreaa, were assailed somewhat in^ 
temperately by tbe count de Lauzun and his friends; 
and while Lauzun waa arrested and subjected to a ten 
years' impriaanment, the marshal duke of Luxembourg, 
toe of hiu most zealous supporters, was marked by tbe 
eye of Louvojs for future persecution. 

Tbe opportuuity was not long ere it presented itself; 
and although Voltaire has not remarked the first cause of 
Lonvms* hatred to the duke of Luxembouig, yet hisaae- 
count of the events in which that hatred displayed itself 
is so concise and accurate that vre shaU give it very nearly 
in his ovnr words, adding merely from an older record 
some of circumstances which he has omitted. Two 
Italians, one of whom was named Ezili, had laboured 
long, in conjunctacn with a German clUed Glaser, in 
search of the philosopher's stone. The two Itsliaiw 
thus lost the litde that they possessed; and endeavouring 
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by crime to repair the eSecta of their folly, they pro¬ 
ofed to the secret sale of poisons. The custom of 
oral confession brought to the ears of the grand peni* 
tentiary of Paris the fact that sereral persons bad died 
by poison; and he fo^nd himself called upon to give 
information thereof to the government. Other circum¬ 
stances }>ointed suspicion to the two Italians, and they 
were arrested and cast into the Bastflle, where one of 
them soon died. The other, called Exili, could not be 
convicted, but was still detained. Some short time 
afierwanU, a young officer named St. Croix was arretted 
at the solicitation of the * civil lieutenant d'Aubrai, in 
consequent^ of an intrigue with hi« daughter, tbe^wife 
of the marquis of Brinvilliers, and was unfortunately 
confined in the same room with the Italian. Exili 
heard the story of St. Croix, and by hia intervention 
opened a communication with the young marchioness, 
a woman of violent pt^ioq^, who instantly took advan¬ 
tage of the criminal knowledge of Exili, to avenge 
herself upon those who had checked her intercourse 
with St. Croix. Her father, her two brothers, and her 
sister, all died by poison; and the crimf having been 
discovered and proved, she was publicly execut^, and 
her body burnt. 

This example, however, did not deter others from 
following in the same course of cowardly cr^ne. Three 
persons, a priest named Le Sage, and two othev called '' 
La Voisin and La Vigoureux, pnetised u^n the ere. 
dulity of the Parisians in character of sorcerers, 
and, to the evil-disposed, supplied the fearful means of 
ridding themselves of enemies or too long.Iived friends. 
The^eaths by poison became frequent; the cases of 
suspicion many ; and some enngetic measures became 
necessary to guard against a means of assassination bo 
subtle, and so easily concealed. Although certfHnly not 
within his official sphere, this subject was eagerly taken 
op by Louvoie; but it was remarked ^||kt a great many 

* Voltstro write* civil ticutnunt; but Auviinr sod other* esU him the 
crtolasl beuutimt. 
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persons accused or suspected of trafficking with Le Sage 
and his companions irere those who, on various oc¬ 
casions, had dared to raise their voice against the mi. 
nister. A special tribunal, calle<l the e^mhre ardenfe, 
was appoint^ to sit at the arsen^ for the purpose of 
investigating this fearful affair alone; and a number of 
the highest persons in Paris, both by rank and talent, 
were cited to appear before this court. Amongst others, 
two nieces of cardinal Maaarin were cited-A-the duchess 
of Bouillon, and the countess of Soissons, inotlier of the 
famous prince Kugenc. The duchess of Bouillon was 
merely commanded to appear |>crsoTially, and was only 
accui^'d of a ridiruli.u8 sort of curiosity, ordinary enough 
at that time, but which was never within the cognis. 
ance of justice. 

The old habits of consulting di^iners, drawing horo¬ 
scopes, and seeking charms to make oneself beloved, 
existed still amongst the people, i^d even amongst the 
greatest of tlie land. At the birth of Louis XIV., an 
astrologer named IVlorin had been brought into the 
very chamber of the queen-moUier, to draw the horo¬ 
scope of the htir to the crown. Even the regent duke 
of Orleans was not a little interested in that sjiecies of 
quackery which seduced all antiquity; and not the phi¬ 
losophy of the famous count of Boulaiikvilliers himself 
could cure ^im of entertaining this chimera. It was 
•very exqpsahle, then, in the duchess of Bouillon, and in 
all the ladies wlio yiekled to the same weakness. I'lru 
priest Le Sa^e, La Voisin, and La Vigoreux, had created 
for themselves a considerable revenue out of the cari¬ 
osity of the ignorant, who were in great num^rs. 
They foretold the future; they caused the devu to 
appear; and if they had kept to ^hat, there would have 
b^n nothing but absurdity, both in them and in the 
i^mbre ^rdente. The duchess of Bouillon had nothing 
to reproach herself with but the idle curiosity of seek¬ 
ing to know the future ; and expected, perhaps, at first 
some little favour at the hands of a monarch who had so 
long owned the guidance of her uncle, and had shown 
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some degree of tenderness both for herself and for her 
sister. She was an enemy, however, of Louvoia; and that 
minister was determined to mortify her if he could not 
cf&ct her downfall. The proceedings against her were 
continued before the,c/iam6re ardente, and she was 
forced to appear and submit to interrogation; but when 
she did api>ear, she was surrounded by a multitude of 
the most distinguished and )>on'erful nobles of France; 
and it very stsou became evident that there was no just 
ground whatsoever for any criminal accusation against 
her. The interrogatory turned almost entirely upon ques¬ 
tions equally pitiful and absurd; und it terminated with 
a severe aftewer made by the duchess to La Reyrye, a 
councillor of state, who had been apjwinted one of the 
judges of that court, and was foolish enough to ask 
madame de Bouillon if she had really seen the devil. 
She instantly replied that she saw him at that moment, 
that he was very ugly and f|ightful, and that he was dis¬ 
guised as a councillor of state. 

No it>or<’ questions were asked, and Uie duchess was 
acquitted : hut the enmity of Louvois paused not there. 
He represented to Louis tliat the msnndP in which the 
duchess had apjwaied l*efore the vhambre artknte, 
and the brilliant train which she had brought with her, 
was an insult to his authority; and though found inno¬ 
cent by her jutlges, she was ordered to quj|^ Paris for 
having taken the best means of making that innocence 
availulde. The accusation against the countess of Sois- 
sons was more &erit)UR and better supported ; and Louis 
notified to her, that if she felt hersdf culpable he ad- 
vised her to retire from France before her guilt was 
legally proved, as neither his former partiality for her 
house, nor her alliance with the royal family, would 
shield her from the sword of jusrice. She repfied, that 
she was perfectly innocent, but that she did ndt choose 
to be interrogated by a court of justice; aitd she ulti¬ 
mately fled from France, misfortu^ pursuing her 
footsteps, and affecting not ^ly hentelT, but those who 
befriended her also. 
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The meet Important penaoags, howoTer^ who waa 
cited before diia extraordioarj tribunal, and who in 
a former age wcrold undonbt^y hare fallen a 
flee to the enmity of dioae who called him there, was 
Francois Henri de Montmorenci,»duke of Luxembourg, 
marshal of France; and the proceedings agunat him 
were carried on with a degree of virulence which 
caused Louvois to be strongly suspected, not only of 
urging on the court, but of prompting the«witnesses. It 
appeared, indeed, that one of the duke’s men of business, 
named Bonard, having lost some important papers he. 
longing to his master, had the weakness to consult the 
prie^ Le Sage, for the purpose of recovering them. 
Le Sage directed him to confess, and to go for nine 
days running to three different churches, in which he 
was to repeat three particular psalms. In spite of the 
psalms and. the confession, the papers did not make 
their appearance; but it , discovered that they 
were in the hands of a girl nam^ Dupin, Bonard was 
induced by Le Ssge to perform, in tlie name of the 
duke of Luxembourg, a sort of coryuration, for the 
purpose of foAing Dupin by magical means to restore 
the papers. The girl, however, did not restore them ; 
and in order to proceed still more severely against her, 
Bonard obtained from the duke full powers of attorney, 
signed by Itself, which were prorluced in court. Be. 
* tween t^ie l^y of the document and the signature, how¬ 
ever, were found two lines, by which the marshal in good 
set form ma&e himself over to the devil. It so happened, 
fortunatriy for him, that these two lines were in ato^y 
different handwriting from the rest of the instrument, 
which without'them waa perfectly innocent and perfectly 
rational. But^be prisoner Le Sage being brought forward 
to give evidence against the duke, declared that Luxem. 
bourghdd made this application to Saun for the purpose 
of destroying the girl Dupin, who would not ^ve up 
the papm. other astrologers corroborated this 

testimony; and added, t^t by bla order they had 
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her ialo die rivcf. 

In the rofenw)ine, Ae dn)ie «f Luzeittbourg had 
voluntarily proee<id^ tn Ae Bariille'aiid ennetodered 
higpaelf; bnt thia coftfideooe in hii own innocence 
did not sate him from Ae persecution of Louvois, 
who had netet forgotten Ae support which the duke 
had gitra the count de Lausun, and who now 
csuscd him to be placed in a dungeon of the foulest 
description, only six feet and a half long, where, after 
his first interrogatory, he was left for five warits, wiA- 
out the triahbeing proceeded in. Debarred Ae use of 
matOTiais for writing, the duke demanded permissicti of 
his gaolers to send a letter of complaint to Louvois, on 
tile cruel ii^ustioe of protracting the trial; but Ae 
means were refused him, Aough Ae foquest was com. 
municated to Ae minister. At IcngA.he was again 
brought before Ae cohrt, Ihd he was sAed if he bad 
not given bottles of poisoned wine, in order to kill Ae 
brother of Dupin, and a mistress whom Aat broAcr 
kept in Paris ; and in Ae end Aey confrorfied wiA him 
Le Sage and some other witnesses, who accused him of 
baring endeavoured, by sorcery, to destroy several per¬ 
sons, whom Aey named. Amongst oAer things wiA 
whiA he was charged, was, Aat ^ had entered into a 
compact wiA the devil, to bring about a mAriace be¬ 
tween his son and the daughter of Louvois. unt, on 
hearing this accusation, Ae duke ApUed, 10blul^; WA 
indignantly to his own ancestors and Aose of the mi¬ 
nister;',^ When Matthew of Montmorenci married Ae 
wid ow a i rf Louis de Gros he Ad not address hhnaelf to 
Ae devil, but to the States-General, whiA declared, 
Aat to gain for the king, Aen a mmor, the support of 
Montmorenci, titia marri^e ought to take place. • 

During fourteen monAs the trial was protracted, and 
Ae, confinement of his dungeon had nearly terminated 
the Ufo of the duke of Loxembouig, wlft foil ill A the 
midst of tile prooeediogs. Nothing, however, eonld ul¬ 
timately be proved egeinst him, except tbet be hed once 
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Men the priest Le Sage, end hed Ibe wednwM te eik 
him to drew the horoecopes of Teriooe penooe, Sbr ifae 
Mtiefeetion of en idle curiosity. As fer ee wgerdcd 
him, the ttiel wee left iocomplete, no senteoee hering 
evCT been pronounced. But h( wes et length set. et 
liberty; end while the poisoners end their eecomplicei 
were burnt in the Piece de Greve, Luxembourg retired 
for e time to the country, end then re>eppecTed et the 
court, where the king never spoke with mm upon the 
pest, but showed no diminution of fevonr or esteem. 
Of LouvQis the duke took no notice, but be scdieited 
no employment; end efcer s time, the couTictioo of his 
merit as en officer, eud his innocence es e men, induced 
Louis once more to put him et the heed of his armies, 
where dignified integrity end signal services put those 
enemies to shame who had sought to work the downfall 
of an innocent end upr^ht man. 

One of the strongest pdrafs^of the unimpeachable 
integrity and wisdom of Colbert is, that Louvois, during 
the whole course of his life, could not find or forge an 
accusation a^inst him. It was only when Louis was 
abeent from his greater minister that Louvois obtainedf^ 
power over his mind ; it was only by using the monarch's 
weaknesses that be could successfully (^^>ose Colbert. 
It would be tedious to point out all that he did^ after 
the condmlon of the peace, to irritate and mortify that 
great ftatesman ; and it may be only necessary to dwell 
upon thoseiactions te whidi he was led for the purpose 
of perpetuating his own influence and gratifying his 
own ambition, as well as for that of opposing tiierrivai 
minuter, of whom his hatred was not less than Ids 
jealousy. 

The time of peace was, to Louvds, a time of in. 
activity )u>d darker. He feared that his services should 
be forgotten, his talents overlooked; and he scarcely 
sufTered France to obtain, a moment’s repose ere.be 
laboured aasidfi»usly to give cauM for the surround¬ 
ing nations once more to declare war. One of the 
first acts which followed the peace of Nimegusn was 
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the eetehHihment of o coamiMion at Metx, and an¬ 
odic at Briiaae, for the purpoie of iaqairing into <dd 
and vexatiouB claims upon territories a^acent to Alsace, 
and which were asserted •to have been dismembered 
from that prorince. A*thousand acts of injustice re¬ 
sulted from these raroroisaions, which threw the whole 
German empire into commotion. But the long and 
desolating war which had so latriy afflicted Europe, 
terrified the Germanic body from asserting its jnst 
rights with vigour, and France remained in possession 
of that which she had so wrongly acquired. 

The next atep of Lourms was to attack a city which 
had always been favourable to the enemies of FraiAe, 
which they had carefully guarded as the key to Alsace 
and Lorraine, and to which the late treaties gave Louis no 
claim whatever. This was the city of Strasbon^, which 
had maintained a sort of tacit independence, as a free 
city, commanding thu Rhine^y its bridge of boats; for* 
midable to the contendingparties who had lately agitated 
Europe, by its magnificent arsenal and warlike popula¬ 
tion ; and holding a high station in the con|ideration of 
surrounding states, by the freedom of its institutions, 
its wesith, its commerce, and its industry. During the 
last war, Strasbourg had affected to hold an armed 
neutrality; but forming, as it really did, a part of the 
(iennanic confederation, it had of course %iown a 
degree of favour toward the enemies of France ^ich 
neither Louis nor his minister was*likely tm forgive ; 
and it would seem that, from the very moment peace 
was rigned, Louvois had determined upon die scandal¬ 
ous iuArtction of all good faith which he afterwards 
executed in the attack upon Strasbourg. His first pro- 
ceefflngs were to gain, by every means of corrup¬ 
tion and bribery, a number of ^e principal pvoons 
in the town, and a great part of the magistrates of the 
city. The bishop was already in the interest of France, 
and by his means many influential citizeu^were brought, 
over. 

Nevertheless, die attempt to obtain possession of the 
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pUoe wai hy no means without diffieolty or dtBKor. The 
great bulk the inhabitants were German in aU their 
feelings and connections: d)e whole of the Germanic 
confederation was interested in preventing that city fslU 
ing into the hands of France. It was strongly fortified, 
well garrisoned and provided ; and while no chance ea> 
isted of obtaining a voluntary surrender of its freedom, a 
thousand obstacles still lay in the way of^any vicdent at. 
tempt upon italiberties. All these eonaiderations,however, 
did not deter Louvois, whose precautions and arrange, 
ments in r^ard to the capture of Strasbourg, whidi was 
left entirely to his own skill, display his aigscity, eneigy, 
anS atlministrativc talent, more than perhaps any of 
his former acts, which are generally found eompliated 
with those of others. At the conclusion of the treaty 
of Nimeguen, a part of the French forces, which had 
defended Alsace and Lorraine against the imperialists, 
were withdrawn with great portip and ostentation, as if 
France, perfectly determined upon maintaining peace, 
proposed to reduce all her military eBtablishroents. Ne^. 
theless a gnft number of soldiers, fir greater indeed than 
was necessary to garrison the conquered towns, remained 
in those provinces, and were employed in slowly repairing 
the fm^fications. They were disposed, however, in such 
a manner that, without depriving any fortress of its re> 
gular gaifison, these detached bodies could form their 
Junctfon at a partiehlar point, on a few days' notice, and 
thatpointsrasin the^mmediatevidnityofStraabou^. An 
army of 14,000 men was dius held in readiness to seise 
a fitrounUe opportunity; and while waiting tiie«vent, 
inatead of inpplying tiie forces means of nsagatiaes, 
which might have excited suspidon, Louvoit caused 
provisions to be conveyed to them by small portkma at 
a timq, Mvering his measures in this respect by tiie pre¬ 
tence of sending arms and ammunition to the feitioHa. 
Notwithstanding all titese precantitma, tome dtgtm of 
jealousy was Nmdted, and, to meet the minisier 
^iresd the report that France intended to detach a force 
into Savoy, which lulled tite feaia of the ndghheuring 
statea tiU all his prepantions were cconpleted. 
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At length, on the S8th of September^ I68I, Louvtris 
set out from Paris, accompanied bj a number of young 
officers, but no troops ; and, trav^ng night and day, 
while the forces alre^y prepared were C(»oentrating^po& 
Bnssac, hr arrived at Aat town just as their juncticm 
was efiected, and immediately detached a body of picked 
men, who, with scarcely any resistance, made themselves 
masters of the^fierent forts and outworks by which the 
diy of Strasbourg was defended. In the meantime, 
he himself followed the baron de Mondar, who, witli 
12,000 men, approached the gates of the town, and 
threatened instantly to attack it if the inhabitanta 
refused to surrender. The bishop and the magis¬ 
trates, already gained by the money or the intrigues of 
France, took advantage of the consternation of the 
people, and persuaded all clstaes that nothing could 
save the town but an immediate treaty with Louii. 
This was accordingly wnteM into with Louvois, who 
wu already at the gates; and, taking but the feeble 
aasurance of a politician's promises for their munte- 
nance in various privileges, they surrendered to the 
arms of Ftvxce, and received a garriatm of French 
troops. 

One successful aggression it always followed by 
another: and while Louis wis plundering the empire 
on the one hand, he demanded the town of Iklost from 
the Spaniards on the other, which would have carried hii 
power to the very gates of Ghent and of Biyssels; and 
upon a denial of his ri^t on this point, he blockaded the 
dty of Luxembourg, which affected ^e safety both of 
Fludera and Holland. In the meantime, jealoua of 
the re-estaUishment of the French marine by ColbMt 
and hia ton, Loovois employed Vauban and a nmober 
of other ridlful engineers in fortifying stronghjtU (kt 
principal towns which had fkUen into the power ofrVanee. 
This WM a much more juitiflable manner of carrying mi 
Im rivalry dun that which he pursoedmt the same time 
in the intrigoea of tiie eoort. We have already notieed 
is the Ufii of Colbert all the pangs whieb Lonvma 
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inflicted «p<m him, by hnrryteg forwird the king firnn 
<me unjuit and cnid it^ to onether gainst hie |a>o* 
teatant salgecta ; and we muat not panae open tlm many 
rameun whidi attriboted to die ininicter>at-war aecfet 
maekinatioDa,of the moat base and ongenerooi ebaraetar, 
againat the great and virtnona man iriiom he atroee to 
supplant. It is anfficiently piored, however, that to 
min him, was the great occupation of Louvoia during 
the years of unstaUe peace which succeeded the treaty 
of Nimeguen ; at least if we may behave all eontem. 
porary reports. But death removed CidbCTt from bis 
path in the year l68S; and Louis, who esteemed 
Locvois' great talents, and shut his eyes to his evil 
qualitiea, almost immedisteiy appointed him to one of 
poets held by his dead rival, — that of superinten¬ 
dent of public buildings. 

No longer opposed by so strong an advocate of peace 
aa Colbert, Louvoia proUeAsd in hia aggreasiona upon 
foreign states with more activity (ben ever, well assured 
tha^ whatever might be the le^t, his object would be 
answered, either by driving other countries to declare 
war, or by aggrandising hia master at tfaeir expense. 
The policy of Louvois well accorded with Louis's own 
views; and, while he took poaseaaion of several towns 
in Flanders, attacked and captured Luxembourg, and 
seized upen and dismantled iSevea, he pretended tiiat 
be was solely fulfilling the treaty of Nim^uen, at flie 
very momqpt that he was infringing all its provirions. 
It was in vain that other states remonatrsted; it was 
in vaiA that they threatened : Louis went on from ex¬ 
action to exaction, and from aggression to a^resrion. All 
die meaiurea of Louvois were succesrinl; and the em- 
bmrasaments of the empire, the designs of the prince 

Orange upon Ae throne of England, and die total 
eitbauAon of Spain, prevented any vigorous neaauiea 
Aom bring taken in oppoaitiflii; so dut almost every re¬ 
monstrance and.. eveT7 treaty ended by Frtnoe bring 
amiflrmed in die usnrpfetiona riie bad made. 

Seterodned at kngdi by the very rriuctance of hisenc- 
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mies to begin tiie wv himadf, nodiing wu wtntiDg to 
Lonii bat t jffetext, which, from ^ mild tnd tunid te- 
aignttian of hi* enemiee, he bod eome difficalty ia die- 
ooToii^. The death of ^e elector of Cologne, ^werer, 
ud also the death ofr the elects palatine, at length 
afibrded him an assignable motive; and while the 
princes of Europe, seeing too late Imw his ccmtinual 
sf^ressions were likely to end, leagued together at 
Augibu^ for* the purpose of enfordng the trestiea of 
Munster and Nimeguen, he caused his troops to march 
towards the Rhine, and, with more than 400,000 men 
in arras, pj^tared once more to call the united forces of 
all Europe upon France. Heidelbnrg and Mayfnce, 
Manbnm, Spires, Treves, Worms, and many other 
dties of the Rhine, were captured with scarcely an 
effort. The French armies overran the whole palatinate ; 
and an order was received by the generals ^ere com¬ 
manding, signed by vtbe vninister himself, to reduce 
every thing to sshes in the country through which they 
pass^ The horrors that were now committed exceed 
all description. One of the finest countries in Europe 
was reduced to the condition of a deseft; and all the 
neighbouring states, indignant at such a barbarous pro¬ 
ceeding, prepared to make more vigorous efforts to 
punish one whose cruelty was equal to his ambi¬ 
tion. Neither Louii nor his minister fear«|^ the coali¬ 
tion against riiem: the one, now given up* to his 
pleasures, no longer examining operations of his 
armies with bis own eyes, had been taught to believe 
thab nothing could resist his power; and the otbm*, 
'whoft interest it was to keep France in a state of con¬ 
tinual warfare, doubted not to obtain a sufficimt pw. 
timi of sucoMS to administer the necessary quantity of 
gratification to the vanity of his master, amk to main, 
tain his own station in the king's favour and^oundla. 
It is true that be had forgotten no measure of prooM- 
tioa to insure to F^ce every adv|ptage in her ex¬ 
ternal operations, and to secure her against any attack 
upon hw own territories. He had visited, inspected, 
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wd py g p i ge d tfte ibitretset of Alioee, Lomiw, tnd 
Ilaiidcn; ho b«d given to the armiet of the Idng a 
degree ot disdidiiie which die; had never before kn o w n; 
he insured to them auppUes by <be eatabUehmont of 
BiHBenee magasines upon every^int where they were 
MIcely to act; and be bad provided, by nuroerons 
academies of cadets, for a constant succession of weH- 
trained offleero to eoonterbsUnce any loss in diet braiach 
die servioe. War was at the same %ine declared 
with HoUand and widi England, iHiicfa had jnat cast 
off the rule of Jamck 11., and was prepering for more 
vigorous edbits nniler M'llUam, the peraevepng enony 
of trance. 

Notwithstanding the first successes of the Freneh 
sms, a change soon took place in the current of for> 
tune. On ^e 5 th of September, Mayence was re¬ 
taken by Che imperial troops, and shorUy after farther 
reversee followed. The dty«of Bonne sustained a aiege 
of m*ore than three mondit, but surrendCTed to die 
Germana after die death of Ae baron Aafold ; and in 
June, 1689, marabal Homteres, one of the faivouiitea of 
Ifouvois, wa/ eompletely defeated at Valoour, on die 
Bambre, by the prinoe of Waldec. At thia pe.*ieir, the 
ehaaden of LouvoU waa most critical: be wae anp. 
ported, indeed, by the dd affeetion of the king; hat 
■InuMt all ihe great noWlity of France, di^;nsted by hit 
' banghty insolence, viewed him with abborrenee. At 
die same ti^e, he lost die supp or t of madaine de 
Meoteipan, w]^ was no kmgor in favonr with die Idng; 
and die AMnons Maintenon, who had ncoeeded to 
aflkedons of the monareh, the friend of Colbert and the 
bitter enaiiy of Louvoia, waa day by day gaining greater 
inflaeBoe over die ndnd of Lonie. Her voiee waa not 
adeot in eyposideB to Louveu; and when the drihat of 
HttnieAa at Videonr, and the stnrewler of Mayenee by 
Dndke, two cteacurea of Louvtda!, were known at An 
■aomt, all nca began to lee that the dret gnat dnugo 
to toe foetuaei of toe minietar wet b e r i mi n g t» tato 
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JHtumioie^ whow incapacity was wdl known, Lon- 
voU waa ilmed to diamiM. Thia waa a aufidcnt 
martification in itadf; but when tbe king, without« 
conaulting him, made choice of hia peraecuted enemy, 
the duke of Luxemhou^, to aupply the place of com. 
mauder-in-chief of the armies in Flandm, left vacant 
by the diamiaial of hia favourite and Men^ the ditap- 
pointment of Louvoia exceeded all bonnda, and even 
it\)ured hiB%ealth. Hit hatred towarda the duke of 
Luxembourg waa not unknown to the king, who waa aware 
that he could not trust to the upright integrity of hia 
miniater in this cate, aa he could ^vc done with CoL 
bert, to act atrughtforwardly with the general fgr the 
good of the atate j end in giving dte duke the command 
of hia armiea in Flanders, he addreaaed to him theK 
remarkable worda — 1 promiae you to take care that 
Louvoia dealt fairly with you; 1 force him to aacvi. 
flee to tbe good of n^ aej^ice tbe hatred which he enter- 
taina towarda you. You will correapond directly with 
myaelf. Your letters will not paas by hia handa.” 

Thia waa another great mortiflcatimi to Louvoi^ who 
felt that hia power over the mind of tbAing waa gone: 
but tfib moat painful circumatences of hit situation pno- 
oaeded in a very considerable from tbe con- 

aequencea of the death of Colbert, who, ^ile he 
existed upon earth, bad been the olyect o^his greatest 
hatred and envy. Had that great miniater ftill beetf 
livingthou|^ he himaelf jrould doubdeaa have 
been unable to keep the finances of tfe atate from 
falling into greet embemsamenta under die weight 
of ^nch expensive wars—he would undoubtedly 
have fdiviated many of the dUBeultiea undee wladi 
(he country laboured. He might, indeed, have been 
oUiged to devise new lapoeu, to ereeto i^ew taaoo, 
•ad to burdoi the P« 0 |de w^m it bed been tik pride to 
edieve; but there can be little doubt that be would 
havp found means to prevent the jptmtry from htai^ 
■educed to absolute penury, end to enable die aMBaroh 
to oairy on or condnde Ae wars in which dm am- 
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Ution of othen had plimdged him/ without having 
reoourae to meaaures wUch exposed to all Europe the ex¬ 
hausted state of his finances. The immense armies, how¬ 
ever, which Louis now kept on foot required immense 
supplies: the treasury was exhausted; the same spirit 
of order and economy no longer reigned in the finances; 
and yet Louis had neither the incli^tion to make peace 
at all, nor the power to make it on advantageous terms. 
Under these circumstances he commanded dU the splen¬ 
did silver plate, wrought upon the designs of the best 
artists in Europe, to be brought from Veraaillee snd 
melted down: a number of princes snd noblei^ followed 
his ejmmple, and an immense mass of precious metal 
waa thus thrown into the circulation, wltich gave tem¬ 
porary relief to the state. 

About the aametimefthe duke of Luxembourg defeated 
the prince of Waldec at Fleurus: but the victories of 
Luxembourg were painful to Louvqit; and the haughty 
conduct of the minister towards the duke of Savoy 
afforded an excuse, if it did not set as a cause, both for 
the defection of that prince from the interests of France, 
and for his allfmce with the members of the league of 
Augsburg. Louis, surprised and indignant, looked some¬ 
what cold upon Louvoia, of whose conduct the duke of 
Savoy loudly complained; and madame de Maintenon 
and her frie||flB did not fail to press the proud minister 
aagerly towards the brink of a preripice over which he 
aeemed likely to fall. Although it was a generoua trait 
in the charac&r of liouis to guard his mind carefully 
from yielding credit to the representations of any of hie 
servants’ enemies, and to distrust every complaint amyn- 
rinoation which bad the slightest appearance of originat¬ 
ing incabal; yet thefrequentmurmursofhiasubjects,^ 
outcry of ay Europe, and the difficulties in which be him¬ 
self was plunged, in consequent of the proceedings txt 
counsels of Louvois, were not without e&ct npotn the 
monarch. It is taii^ndeed that Lonvoia, long acoustomod 
to command, and irntated by his first disappoinunants, 
nSbied hia haughty and overbearing apiiit to appear. 
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eten in the pretence of Louis, and gave his sovereign the 
strongest proof that many of the accusations which had 
been made against him were correct. It is not im.* 
possible, also, that'Louis was fatigned with the ascend¬ 
ency which he had SUfibred his minister to gain over his 
mind, and had determiued to shake off a species of 
influencewhich had thus become burdensome. The effects 
of that influence must long have been felt by the king of 
France: he could not but be sensible that, by following 
the interested counsels of Louvois, he had placed him- 
sdf in a situation of danger and difliculty ; he could not 
but be jenatble that the atrocious cruelties committed 
by the command of the minister had made die raoDarch's 
name odious diroughout Europe; he could not but be sen¬ 
sible that he had lost the love of his people, while he had 
incurred the hatred of every surrounding nation; be 
could not but be sensible that he had cast away vast 
opportunities of boneffsence to seize, in place of the 
solid gold of peaceful tranquillity, the phantasm trea¬ 
sures of warlike ambition. And while he contemplated 
what he might haVb been, and what he was, it is not 
improbable that he found the cabalittil word, glory, to 
have lost its power of silencing the reproaches of con¬ 
science, while the voices of Colbert and Turcnne spoke * 
to him from the grave, and bade him look upon his, 
mined country and the world in armsuagainst him. 
The result of such feelings could not be very fevourabfe 
to him by whose advice all these things were done.. 
But private motives, also, are said to have joined with 
public considerations in leading Louis to withdraw his 
favor from Louvois. That minister, though the secret 
enemy of madame de Muntenon, had, it is said, been 
^ king's chief confidant in hU private toarrlage wltii 
that extraordinary woman ; and we ate toU, al&o, that 
Louis bad pledged himself, when Louvois strongly op¬ 
posed the unequal alliance, never to make it public. 
The time had now come, however, nhen the ascendency 
of madame de Maintenon over the mind of the king 
was greater than that of Louvois. Louis wa inclined 
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to make die mtfriage public; bit uDaeknowfedged wife 
pressed bim eagerly to do so; but hie pledge to tbe 
Muiniater stood in the way; and we have reason to be* 
lievfe that Louvois, in harsh and somewhat insolent lan¬ 
guage, reminded the long of the paomise he bad made. 

Under such circumstances, with exhausted finances, 
with overpowering forces opposed to him in the firid, 
with every European prince attributing their league 
against hia sovereign to his misconduct, with the whole 
court inimical to him, and the confidence of his master 
gone, nothing could have saved Louvoia but a current 
of vast and uninterrupted success. The least^obstacle, 
the leyt defeat, was likely to produce his overthrow; 
and he felt that his fall must be as tremendous as the 
pinnacle chi which he stood had been high. Daiigw, 
difficulty, anxiety, disappointment, weighed upon his 
spirits and injur^ bis he^th; but still he continued to 
struggle, and, for a time, with great^ccess. Themar^-* 
chal de Catinat, in Italy, avenged him upon the duke of 
Savoy, whose towns feU one by one into the hands of 
France, and whose armies were defeated as often ss 
they appeared, t Luxembourg went on in his lucceesfol 
progress, triumphing over the united powers of Hol¬ 
land, Spain, and Germany. Mons surrendered to Louis 
himself, even in presence o( a hostile army; and the 
balance of g^ry and victory was for some time on the 
l(de of Fiance. Such a state, however, did not laat loi^; 
the famous prince £ug«^ appeared in Italy, and diecked 
the career of tfie French army in Savoy. William ilL of 
England defeated James II. cm the banks of die Boyne; 
and the French ausUaries proved of no avail in vpw 
porting the weak monarch on the thnxie of Gresd 
Britain. Marlborough appeared in the Low Ceuntriea,' 
and gave ^ first proofs of his great roilitury g«ihti; 
and WiUldm himself arrivhig in Hallftnd took {mrtin a 
gsoeral congress, in which all the great powers «f 
Europe «gn^ a sQkmn drHaration never to make pease 
wiA Louts, tUl he nad reetore d all that had been e^ 
tond UDoe the peace of Munster. 

: The dond that threatened Louis hinMdf, completdy 
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ovenh^owed Loa?ok. The coertieri exerted therntdrei 
not to Jbse this fevourtble oppOTtunityof orerthrowili^the 
ebnoxioui steteimen } the repretenutions of madtme d^ 
Maintenon became more earnest atid more frequent as die 
saw the best interesls of her husband and her aoTereign 
endangered b; the conduct of her personal enemy; and 
Lonis himself, mortified and repentant, prepaid to 
dismiss from his councilB a minister whose advice had 
produced sdch lamentable results, whose arn^ance had 
left him not a friend, and whose temper bad more than 
once been displayed even to the king himself. There 
can he .little doubt that every thing was prepared 
for his dismissal, and that, whUe be was taking some 
mineral waters for the restoration of hie health, agony 
of mind and apprehensions of coming disgrace were 
doing more to injure it than all that the greatest skill of 
man could remedy. On the morning of the 18th of 
July, 1691, he went, aaiusual, to transact the business 
of the state with the king. Some declare that he had 
%ctaally received the king’s commands to resign his 
office; and some, that the discussion between Louis and 
his minister had been carried on in terlis of bitterness, 
which left the result as certain as if hit dismissal bad 
taken place. Others, however, declare tliat Louvois, • 
humbled by various reveraea, had spoken to the king in^ 
a tone of humility and grief, which hai^ touched the 
more generooa points in the nature of the monarch, aiffi 
led him even to ofo some t^ds'of consolation, in . 
order to soothe the wounded spirit of his minister. I 
am inclined to believe that the latter statement is the 
mvt correct ; for, though the words whidr Louis XIV. 
addressed to James 11. on the death of Louvois, ** I 
have lost a good minister, but nather your affairs nor 
zmne go the worse for it," do not im|^ any vary 
great r^nt, yet they would seem to sbownhat at dm 
momait of his death Louis had not fully made up his 
mind to the diamUaal of his mwjfter. Cmiain it is, 
however, that, in that conv er aatiwi of the 18th of July, 
Louis perceived a sudden change come ovex die counte- 
nanoe of l^onvoia, and, eompsdiendiDg that he waa 
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taken ill, directed him to go home and obtain itiW^iod 
adviotf. XouToia immediately obeyed, and, on aiinvng 
bomv, demanded a cup of water, which he drank r 
hie surgeon. La Ligerie, was instantly sent for, and 
attempt^ to bleed him, but before <hat operation could 
afford him any relief th-* spirit was fled. 

Thus died ^ marquis of Lonvois, in the fifty-first year 
of hU age: but the suddenness of his death caused a thou¬ 
sand wild and absurd reports to be spread cotfceming the 
circumstances which attended it The report became 
general dial he had been poisoned ; and Ait Ais was 
not merely a popular niinour is proved by th|! fact of 
his soi^having causefi a Savoyard servant to he arrested 
on the charge of hav' ig mixed poison in a jug of watnr, 
which always stood m Ac minister’s cabinet His sur¬ 
geon, liowever, having opened the body, and declared 
that there was a natural cau.^ for his deaA, the Savoy¬ 
ard was set at liberty; but Aa reports of some unfair 
practices against his life were still circulated wiA all 
the eagerness of ignorance, malevolence, and Ae love** 
of Ae marvellous; and Ae duke of Savoy, roadame 
tie Maintenon Aid even Louia XIV. himself, were not 
spared by Ae tongues of Ae Parisian populace. We may 
• wdl imagine Aat Aese reports had no stable fonnda- 
^tion. It was natural Aat the bealA of a man of violent 
passions, env^us, haughty, irritable, should give way, 
af Ae ends of a long ministerial career, under anxiety, 
disappointment^ and apprehension. If long labours 
and weighty cares sap the most robust constitudon, and 
break down tlie strongest frame, violence of tempos, 
unexpected grief, or extraordinary agitation, may wvll 
be supposed to produce Ae sudden termination of a life 
that has been spent in great mental and corporal exer¬ 
tion. The disease of Louvois was, most probably, dis-- 
appointmem, acting suddenly upon an enfeebled frame; 
and it mattered little what great organ was aifircted, 
wheAer Ae brain oi^e heart gave way under Ae pres- 
sun whiA was heavy unto deaA. 

In person, Lonvris w.is not remarkaUe, except for Ae 
hsugfatioeM oChis air, mi a certain repulsive stemsess of 
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countenftDce, which was the reiy opposite to the exp r cs- 
sion possess^ or assumed by his fa^er Le Tellier. ’One 
of the courtiers is reported to have said, in sedng them 
come forth togetho’ from the cabinet of the king. 
There go the fox wnd the wolf/' Bom with great 
genius, educated in habits of business, endowed with 
extraordinary activity, possessing rapid perceptions, 
and capable of indefatigable appUcation, l^vois bad 
alw.'ost all t^e qualities which are necessary to a great 
minister; and by the exertion of those, in the particular 
department in which he was placed, he perfected the 
diuiplingof the French armies; he made the most im¬ 
portant improvernenta that have been made in th% com¬ 
missariat ; and he devised and executed two glorious 
institutions-—the one for supplying well-trained soldiers 
for the defence of the country, the other for providing 
au honourable asylum for those who bad shed their 
blood in that country’s cfefence: 1 allude to the Hotel 
dee Invalides, and Ae Academic dee Cadets. In the 
space of rather more than twenty years, he had pro¬ 
duced the most surprising change in the armies of 
France, in their organisation, in theii*equipment, in 
their discipline ; and that change was entirely for the 
belter. By his counsels, and the result of las plans, 
the frontiers of France were extended on every side; 
territories of great importance, which hrd remained, 
as it were, detached from the country to which the;^ 
seemed naturally to belong, and which af^rded easy ac. 
CC88 for inimical^ powers into the heart of the French 
doBiinions, were annexed for ever to the crown of his 
sov(peign; and a strong frontier line of well-defended 
fortresses was added to the natural boundaries of the 
country. His great talents, and his high qualities, 
however, were counterbalanced, as we have o^eavoured 
to allow, by lamentable defects, and destrucOTe weak¬ 
nesses. That he was vain, arrogant, haughty, and 


presumptuous—-that he was vindi^ve, cruel, and am¬ 
bitious— appears in all hia actions, tnming them from 
their just and reasonable course, affecting them in all 
their details, often depriving them of that brilliancy 
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ttd, power whidi his geoini might have affbrd 
^gteedj aflbeliDg ^immediate, and nttoiy changing 
m remote, leaulti. He oppoaed, thwarted, and in a 
great meaanxe nentralised the achemes and views of one 
if the gre a teat generals, and of tlfe greatest aUteaman, 
tiut the world haa ever seen. And while he succeeded 
in obtaining territorial aggrandisement fbr his master, — 
while he improved the armies and raised the military 
^017 of his eonntry, he contributed more than any man 
to ruin her finances, to retard her commercial progress, 
to ehe^ her rising prosperity, to press down her manu. 
facturers and agnciiltunsts, ami to dry up the sources 
of nAional wealth. He persuade his sovereign to 
choose war instead of peace; to choose the glory of 
destruction, instead of the glory of beneficence, 'i^en 
be came into power, he found France prosperous, peace- 
ful, and happy; with all her external relations promis. 
ing continued tranquillity; with hef resources increasing, 
and taxation diminishing every day. He died, and left 
her with a bankrupt treasury ; a people loaded with im. 
posts; commerM shackled by a thousand internal re. 
atrietions, and By external war; provinces whose mur¬ 
murs approtched to revolt ; armies upon every frontier, 
and enemies in every neighbouring state. Such m as hia 
public life: nor does his private character afibrd any. 
|hing on whfch to repose with greater satisfaction. The 
] 4,000,(900f. which he spent upon his house at Meudon 
ap^ not well, ei^er Ibr his economy or disinterested¬ 
ness. His haughtiness in the orilinary commerce of 
society would form but ao uninteresting topic here ; 
and to dwell upon his libertine debaucheries wouldmot 
become this book. 
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